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A famous foursome in the Studebaker plants is this Andert father-and-son team—expert machine operator Joe Andert senior and his sons Lou, Gene and Joe junior. 


Joe Andert and his sons are four good reasons why 


a Studebaker buying wave sweeps the country 


A" rIcA has been “‘going Studebaker” ; 
an all-time record rate all this vear. 
Sensationally low Studebaker delivered 
prices are in etfect—and, as a re sult, more 
and more thou 
the opportunity to | 
far-advanced St 
But t's quite e\ 
than price appeal 
Studebaker ( ( 
manded ai 


Many peopl who've bought Stud bakers 


recently will tell you frankly that they did 

so because they had read and heard so much 
about the Studebaker working torce. 

lhis working force rates tops in the esteem 

of thousands of value-minded car buvers 

cause the men who man it make lifetime 

sof their jobs. They're true craftsmen. 

of them feels in part responsible 

ft the weal! sting soundness for 
baker cars are tamous. 

You mav never meet any of these crafts 


] } 


men face to face. But every mile you drive 
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a Studebaker you realize more and more 
that they’re real friends—solid citizens 
whose pride it is to help cut the cost and 
step up the pleasure of your motoring. 


STUDEBAKER 


Builder of trustworthy 
cars and trucks 





WORLD-RENOWNED Conrad Hilton, famed owner and builder of fine hotels, 
says, “Running such properties as the Waldor{-Astoria, Palmer House and the 
new Caribe Hilton keeps me on the move. That's why I fly often. I guess I’ve 
flown in nearly every kind of air transport, and | certainly enjoy the Douglas 
DC-6, It has that rugged feeling of dependability that makes for peace of mind.” 


Mr. CONRAD HILTON says: 


‘At home or overseas 


_t like to : 
trave G6! 


Experienced air travelers like Mr. Hilton... 


e 


ren he 


people who really know airplanes 
...prefer the Douglas DC-6 2 to I* 


@ These are people to whom flying is the usual way of traveling. They 
have flown on many kinds of airliners. They are leaders in business, 
in government, in society, who have to get where they're going quickly 
and on schedule. 

Once you, yourself, step aboard a Douglas DC-6, you'll know why. 
The Douglas DC-6 takes you there fast and on time. Appointments 
rival your living room for luxurious comfort. The cabin is always just 
right — cooled and pressurized. 


. 
And leading airlines around the world assign their finest personnel 
stewardesses and crew — to fly this 300-mph, dependable air transport. 
So—be sure your next reservations are on the Douglas DC-6! 


DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY, INC., SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 


* According to a recent nation-wide survey. 
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For the Man 
in Her Life 


Other Gift Ties 
$1.50, $2, $2.50 


Each pattern in six 


different color ( ombinat ions. 


earest you, write Wembley. Inc., Empire State Bldg New York 
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Dreams come true 


in Belgium . . . romantic 
castles, cathedrals, the 
Cce@e™mMPANY “art” cities, medieval 
grandeur, beautiful 
plains and coast, pictur- 
esque countryside 


Halide 
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PREVIEW 


In November, Hodding Carter visits Ten- 
nessee, the state that makes power for peace 
and war; Debs Myers explores Chicago's 
bustling Loop; James A. Michener dis- 
covers the still-only-half-discovered conti- 
nent, Australia; and Vincent Sheean goes 
backstage at the rejuvenated Met. The 
Holiday Food Feature extols Thanksgiving’s 
turkey; Marc Brandel tells of his not-so- 
dreamy dream island. Picturewise, HOLIDAY 
covers Bolivia and new outdoor fashions 
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THE HOLIDAY SHOPPER . 


OCTOBER COVER 


When Nelson Morris set out to take this 
month's cover photograph, his objective 
was to capture the vibrant color of fall fo- 
liage and fashions. Long Island's woodsy 
North Shore and the tweedy James Court- 
ney Punderfords, Jr., got together to make 
his mission a success. Mrs. P., a famous 
fashion model, is wearing an imported green 
Shetland tweed suit, made by Knize of New 
York. Mr. P. wears the country gentleman's 
old stand-by: hound’s tooth and Tattersall 
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Gracious people 
+ + BAY, friendly, 
are vig .+» the 

ians have great 
celine of art, 
music, theatre; 
they're skilled in 
the arts of hospi- 
tality and fine liv- 
ing. 


A modern county 


of good hotels, fne res- 
taurants and cafes, 
concert halls, art gal- 
leries. And every- 
where, fast, economi- 
cal transportation. 


YOuR TRIP TO... 


BHGIU 


Belgium is a land Americans take 
to their hearts . . . vital, progres- 
sive... the crossroads of Kurope. 
Visit now... in the thrift season 
when accommodations are un- 
crowded, Put Belgium fret on 
your travel list, 


Belgium is only 14 hours from New York via 
SABENA Belgian Airlines 


Direct service, New York -Brussels, 
in luxurious pressurized and 
oi conditioned OC .6's 


For full particulars about Belgium's hotels, trans- 
portation, efc., see your Travel Agent, or 


OFFICIAL BELGIAN TOURIST BUREAU 


422 Madison Ave., New York 17 
Tet Plezo 3-1600 


OFFICIAL BELGIAN 
TOURIST BUREAU 




















Nunn-Bush Deeptones 


Lempered Styles in Rich, Harmonizing Browns! 


Nunn-Bush Deeptones are among the finest creations Nunn-Bush 
shoemakers have ever produced. We believe no higher attainment 
in styling and comfort has ever been reached.- Available in a 
~yariety of popular models, they are all Ankle-Fashioned for endur- 
ing shapeliness...and extra dollar-saving miles of satisfying wear! 


Top: Nunn-Bush DEEPTONE. Style 4304, Aberdeen Last, Scroll Tip. 
Bottom: Nunn-Bush DEEPTONE. Style 4312, Aberdeen Last, Wing Tip 


NUNN-BUSH SHOE COMPANY + Manufacturers + MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


Heeosier as Punkin Pie 


Congratulations! Your August arti- 
cle on Indiana was as Hoosier as pun- 
kin pie. It invoked a nostalgia that a 
Hoosier emigrant rarely feels until he 
crosses the sacred banks of the Wabash 
going home... .. WILLIAM F. PETER III 

Brookline, Mass. 


At last, a fine article on Indiana, by 

a Hoosier who understands Hoo- 

siers. ... MRS. GORDON LOCKWOOD 
Nashville, Ind. 


Les Angeles, Korea 


In May Ho.ipay you have a letter 
stating that Los Angeles City Limits 
signs have been found in Alaska and 
Panama. Perhaps | can establish the 
western boundary of the city. .. . Right 
outside my house in Kwangju, Korea, 
there is a sign reading Los Angeles City 
Limits. MRS. CAROL JAY SANDERS 

Korea 


Kwangju, in the southwest region 
of Korea, had been occupied by North 
Korean troops when this issue went 
to press—Ed. 
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Les Angeles, San Marino 


. In 1948, near the borders of 
the tiny Republic “of San Marino, | 
saw a sign reading “Los Angeles City 
i Dr. Antonio Govoni 

Ferrara, Italy 


lice reamiana 


Enjoyed immensely Mr. Spitzer's 
Make Mine Vanilla in the July issue. 
Too bad Mr. Spitzer never had the 
pleasure of Smith's, on 7th Street, in 
Minneapolis, about 1920. Each ice- 
cream table there had a telephone in 
the center and after deciding on the 
delicacy to be partaken of, one lifted 
the receiver and when answered by 
the operator gave the code number for 
each item desired. Shortly, a prim and 
proper waitress with dainty apron and 
white hair-bandeau appeared with the 
order. Ah me, what a change has taken 
place since. ... DR. CHARLES L. NELSON 

Brookings, S. Dak 


It was with understandable conster- 
nation that we found Washington, 
D. C., being credited with an honor 
justly due Baltimore. Baltimore, and 
not Washington, was the first place 


Address correspond 
Independence Squi 
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- 
in the United States where ice cream 
was produced and offered for sale on a 
wholesale basis, this having been done 
by one Jacob Fussell 99 years ago. 
L. MANUEL HENDLER 
Baltimore 


A booklet issued by the National 
Dairy Council gave us the wrong steer. 
Our apologies to Baltimore, Fussell 
and Hendler.—Ed. 


Bowling on Asylum Street 


. Yes, Hartford, Yankee Capital 
(July HOLIDAy), isa power in insurance 
companies, but there isn’t a night club 
in the whole shebang and Sunday you 
can roll a bowling ball down Asylum 
Street.... L. B. ADAMS 

Manhattan Beach, Cal. 


Seattle 


Our sincerest thanks and heart- 
iest congratulations upon the splendid 
recognition you have given Seattle in 
Seattle Water Front (July Howipay). 
We are all tremendously pleased and 
proud. ... THOMAS M. PELLY, President 

Seattle Chamber of Commerce 


Whiskers in Tights 


Congratulations on your July issue. 
an extra-good one, high-lighted by Bill 
Ballantine’s Courtship of a Clown (who 
doesn't love a circus?). However, after 
delighting us with this article, HOLIDAY 
is left owing all its readers something: a 
look, by photograph, at Roberta 
Whiskers Ouisqui Light Ballantine, 
clever Author-Artist Bill's beautiful and 
talented wife. How about it? 

DR. W. D. DOOLITTLE 
San Bernardino, Cal 


HOLIDAY paysitsdebt. Picturedabove 
Author Ballantine and his taller half, 
six-foot Roberta Ballantine.—Ed. 


Ne Kicks 


Really got “kicks” from Louis Arm- 
strong’s jivy article, Europe—With 
Kicks, June Houipay. Believe me it was 
right in there. Musically speaking, 
Louis has been “our boy” in the music 
business for a long, long time, and he 
is the greatest. MARY BRADY 

Agana, Guam 


nt to Letters to the Editor, HOLIDAY. 


», Phila. 5, Pa. No anonymous letters will be considered. 





Something wonderful 
has happened to 
Puerto Rican Rum! 
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something. haven't you? 


There are many proud brands of 
Puerto Rican rum, To be sure 
of fine quality, look for these 


words on the label 


“Fierto’ Rican” Rum 


PUERTO RICO RUM INSTITUTE, 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK, Ww. Y. 
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If you'd like to see scenic and historic 
wonders as they really are...look through 
a View-Master Stereoscope! These 
Kodachromes bring you scenes of the 
world in the realism of three dimensions. 
View-Master subjects include France, 
Baypt. Asics, Incisnd, Spe 
India, Australia, New and, Siam, 
England, Switzerland, Hong Kong; - 
also American National Parks and 
Cities. Cowboy Stars, Tarzan, Wild 
Animal, Fairy Tale Reels for children. 
Pictures are mounted in seven-scene 
Reels for use in View-Master 
scopes and Projectors.... Available at 
Photo, Gift, and Department Stores. 
REELS, 35ceach + 3 for $1.00 
JR. PROJECTOR $9.95 + STEREOSCOPE $2.00 


STEREOSCOPIC PICTURES 


® Sowver's inc., Portland 7, Oregon 





SEND NOW FOR YOUR COPY 


The famous Schwarz catalog is the 
best way to shop for Christmas. No 
crowds and no gift failures. Young- 
sters check their own presents right 
on the catalog. You get best quality, 
competitive prices, prompt mail ser- 


vice. That's why Schwarz is America’s 


most famous toy store... since 1862. 
NEW YORK WASHINGTON, D. C. 


el ee 


TO aoe See eesccece eusssecesscocessnccces evccscveecoccussscnesesaees® 


CUP THIS COUPON AND MAIL TODAY! NBs 


f. A. O. SCHWARZ + 745 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 22, WN. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send the 1950 Christmas catalog to 


NAME 
ADDRESS. 
city. 
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WESTERN sheepmen say about the 
only difference between the personali- 
ties of ewes and women is that ewes can 
stand more ofeach other’scompany over 
longer periods of times. This they have 
to do. With the exception of a few bucks 
held back for stud, male lambs are off 
to the dinner tables every fall. The 
woolly West is a woman's world. 
According to sheepmen, ewes differ 
in looks, disposition and behavior, 
though certain qualities, such as spring 
flightiness, are common to all. They 
are stubborn, ornery, sweet, jealous, 
complaining, playful, and even intelli- 
gent, by turns. Motherhood usually 
makes them radiant—but, of course, 
those who need Caesareans or the aid 
of a midwife aren't too keen on repro- 
ducing their kind. Then there are always 
a few bad girls who don’t care what 


leg ‘ 3 
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A few minutes after birth, this wobbly-legged lamb hunts for its first meal. 


The Woolly West 
Dy Motharine Bost and Molharine : Milyer 


Ranchers can’t afford to fall asleep counting 
sheep—not with their wards’ talent for dying 


happens to junior, always a few young 
things so confused by the miracle of 
birth that they must be taught lessons 
in child rearing. 

Staley Archibald, owner of Pine- 
tree Ranch near Punkin Butte, Wyo- 
ming, said one snow-shot night last 
spring, “The things that can happen to 
sheep you wouldn't believe. Blizzards, 
critters, drought, disease. They have a 
talent for dying, sheep. Why, they can 
die just by rolling over on their 
backs... .” 

It was lambing time on Pinetree 
Ranch. The bearded herder, Peewee, 
squatted in a corner of the shed, under 
a swinging kerosene lamp, giving arti- 
ficial respiration to a limp lamb. Off 
to one side the forlorn ewe mother 
stood trembling with anxiety. 


(Continued on Page 8) 


Herd instinct of sheep is so strong one man and his dogs can tend 2000. 
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BARGAINS in Hunting Trips BARGAINS in Gay Weekends 


Greyhound goes where the sport is best Slip away to an exciting big city, pleas- 
to the choicest hunting and fishing places ant resort, or family gathering... and 
of the U.S.A. and Canada! save with Greyhound’s very low fares. 


BARGAINS in Charter Trips 


Round-up your crowd — for a carefree 
group trip to big game, convention, re 
union, Save, relax, have fun all the way! 


BARGAINS in Late Vacations 


See the color-clad countryside at ch A y 4 / 
its Sin COONS ecnineey 6 Se Nbwié the time to take 2 pp: 


highway scenery in all 48 States! 
Zé: Greylond: FALL ROUND-UP & 
= TRAVEL BARGAINS! 
BARGAINS in Expense-Paid Tours e 
Complete vacation trips—with all reservations 


made —transportation and sightseeing all 
planned in advance by experts! 


Hundreds of Trips, Tours, and Special Travel 
Features for Every Autumn Need! 


The biggest selection, the widest variety of delight- 
f ful, low-cost autumn trips ever offered in America 
BARGAINS in Business Travel / are now rounded up and ready for your choice — at 
More schedules to more places make every Greyhound station and ticket office in the Land! 
Greyhound the most convenient business «ge i Literally hundreds of these Greyhound travel 
transportation in the Nation! values await you—round-trip bargains to great cities 
cee. , and small towns . . . Expense-Paid Tours to vacation 
ie hs playgrounds . .. carefree group trips to big games, 
state and county fairs, conventions, every popular 
Fall attraction. Whether you travel for business or 
pleasure, visit or vacation —there’s a trip for you at 

Greyhound’s Fall Round-Up of Travel Bargains! 


EXTRA Big Savings on Round-Trip Fares 


One Woy Round Trip = Extra Saving 
tare fore on Round rip 


NEW YORK—LOS ANGELES... .$49.80 $89.65 $9.95 
DETROIT — JACKSONVILLE 33.95 3.75 
CHICAGO—SAN FRANCISCO... . 36.85 66.35 1.35 
MINNEAPOLIS— SEATTLE t 61.05 6.75 
KANSAS CITY— DENVER 21.80 2.40 
DALLAS—SAN ANTONIO 10.10 
CHICAGO—WNEW YORK 31.05 
PORTLAND—SAN DIEGO 30.10 
ST. LOUIS—NEW ORLEANS . 22.60 
PHILADELPHIA— MIAMI 40.95 

1.50 
CINCINNATI—WASHINGTON. .. . 17.95 


(U. 5. ton extre. Prices subject te change 


GREYHOUND 


A LOT MORE TRAVEL for ALOT LESS MONEY 
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B is for 
BROADMOOR 


America's. most complete year round resort offers 


every sports and entertainment facility in the finest 


known manner 
the 


the 


loaf out-of- 
(Colorado 
belt with 300 


golf, ride, swim or 


doors under brilliant Colorado sun. 


Springs is peak of the sunshine 


sun, swim days every year). 
See Colorful Colorado, 
Rogers the 


in 


famous’ Pikes 
Peak, Will 
the Gods 


fall 


Shrine of Sun, Garden of 


, Cheyenne Mountain the delightful, gold- 


en and winter. 


@® FOR BROCHURE WRITE 


BROADMOOR hotel 


@ COLORADO SPRINGS 
@ COLORADO 
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(Continued from Page 6) 

“If this one lives,” Peewee said, “I'm 
the best toe dancer in Wyoming.” He 
went on gently pressing his fingers in 
and out of the lamb’s lungs, pausing 
from time to time to blow his breath 
into its mouth. 





Staley said there was no way of know- 
ing what caused this lamb to be still- 
born. Maybe mother was scared by a 
dog. Maybe she got the wrong diet. 
You know the pregnant. Mostly, he 
added, you could tell what caused 
death on the range and, with the excep- 
tion of the imponderable weather that 
might bring drqught in summer or 
blizzards in spring and winter that 
would bury and freeze every animal, 
there were ways to combat most perils. 
In the case of sheep dying on their 
backs, that was easy to dope. Early 
summer, just before shearing, they fall 
over from the weight of their wool, or 
roll over because they feel impulsive 
under the warm sun. And because they 
haven't got the strong legs of a horse 
for leverage, they can’t right themselves. 
Gases collect in their stomachs, press 
against heart and lungs, and within an 
hour they're dead. “Catch ‘em while 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Mother of stillborn lamb will adopt another if it wears skin of her lost child. 


they have a gasp left and they'll totter 
off bloated like they had two dozen 
banana splits. Only they deflate fast. 
In May I hire a man to do nothing but 
upright the unshearéd ewes in south 
forty,” Staley told us. 

Peewee sat back at last on his heels, 
the stillborn lamb lying wet and mo- 
tionless across his boots. *Deader’n a 
doornail,” he announced. 

“Skin it,”’ directed Staley. 

Peewee looked at him inquiringly. 

“Old Kate,” Staley explained. ‘She 
died an hour ago.” 

The operation Peewee performed in 
the next five minutes was one of familiar 
necessity. Old Kate’s orphan needed a 
mother. The milk-heavy ewe with the 
stillborn lamb needed a child. The 
obvious solution was substitution. The 
barrier was mother instinct. 

“Mother instinct is a noble, frighten- 
ing thing,” said Staley. “The ewe loves 
her own, hates the others. Fortunately 
though, she goes by smell and not by 
appearance. All Peewee has to do is 
make Old Kate’s orphan smell exactly 
like this poor little dead thing here.” 

Peewee'’s way was the time-honored 
way, the only way. He skinned the dead 


“Bums,” baby lambs disowned by their fickle mothers, are bottle-fed en masse. 
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now carves your roast 


The fabulous steel of Siegfried's blade 


‘Balmung"’ 


could not have been the 


equal of the steel from which Gerber 
Legendary Blades are made. This modern 
steel, the product of metallurgical science, 
is the hardest, toughest and costliest steel 


ever used in 


cutlery. Hand-made Gerber 


blades take and hold a sharper edge, give a lifetime of 


superior service. A real satisfaction to use 
For carving medium size roasts or hams, Balmung, 
8%" blade is supreme 


and toown 


Other sizes are Excalibur 


and Durenda! 6”; Snickersnee, the sensational 


server-carver; Ron, the holding fork; and Miming, 


the individual steak blade 


At famous stores. In 
assorted sets from 
$8.50 to $80. Write 
for selection sheet 
showing full size illus- 
trations of each blade 
and 16 priced sets in 
hardwood cases. Ad- 
dress Gerber, 1309 

S.W. 12th Avenue, 
BD set $16 Portland 1, Oregon. 


C GERBER 
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Losers Weepers, but not with 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 





Lost or stolen cash is a tragedy you 
can avoid by using National City 
Bank Travelers Checks ...they are 
spendable everywhere just like cash 
... they are refundable in full if lost 
or stolen...only you can spend them 
... good until used .. . cost 75¢ per 
$100. Buy them at your bank. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


TRAVELERS CHECKS 
BACKED BY THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF MEW YORK 


First tn World Wede Bu nking 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 











lamb in a neat tailoring job that pro- 
duced a jacket with turtle neck, front 
leggings and a rump with tail. Into the 
jacket he tucked Old Kate’s orphan, 
smearing its face first with the skin so 
that it, too, would bear the scent. To 
clinch the deceit he hobbled it so that 
it would move in the faltering manner 
of a new-born lamb. 

“If a ewe is going to fall for this 
dodge,” Staley explained, “she'll 
mother-up the foster lamb ina matter of 
minutes. Then by the time the jacket 
is shriveled to nothing the scents have 
merged in her mind and he’s her baby.” 

Considering the propensity sheep 
have for trouble, it is a curious fact that 
sheepmen have a personal regard for 
them, above and beyond the call of the 
money they bring from meat and fleece. 
It shows up in the flicker of a wince 
for a lamb with a sloppily docked tail, 
in the softening of a facial muscle when 
a ewe “mothers-up”™ her lamb, in the 
note of satisfaction that comes into a 
man’s voice when he reports that the 
ewe who had to be helped in delivery 
recognized him as a friend. The look 
that settles into the eyes of a rugged 
rancher like Staley Archibald when he 
sees a band of his sheep creamily zig- 
zagging up the brown sides of a butte 
can only be compared to that of an old 
maid gaping into a barrel of kittens, 
There's nothing sorrier than the spec- 
tacle of an ex-sheepman gazing wist- 
fully at another man’s band. 

Sheep growing in the U.S. has de- 
clined by nearly 13,000,000 head in 
the past five years—from about 40,000,- 
000 in 1945 to about 27,000,000 this 
year. It is not that sheep raising hasn't 
been reasonably profitable—it’s simply 
that other, easier things, like cattle in the 
West and feed grains in the East, are 
more so. And the future is uncertain. 
Synthetic-wool materials are threaten- 
ing the market, competition from 
abroad is stiff. Aside from its eco- 
nomic aspects, the fact that many 
sheepmen have become cattle breeders 
is a commentary on the changing feu- 
dal habits of the Old West. The bloody 
warfare that once upon a time marked 
every meeting of sheepmen and cattle- 
men has been replaced by a mutually 
tolerant contempt. Land is privately 
owned now and fenced, and the bitter 
rivairy over the open-range grass is no 
more. In fact, sheepmen and cattlemen 
now make war together on such com- 
mon enemies as congressmen and coy- 
otes and have been known to speak 
civilly one to the other at such social 
events as barbecues and whiskerinoes. 


STALEY ARCHIBALD, a black-haired, 
hard-muscled man of 50, with an 
inch-thick sunburn, is typical of the 
sheepmen who would rather let their 
bones bleach on the range than desert 
the sheep business. He ranks among the 
ranchers of the country's five top 
sheep-raising states—the 51,000 men of 
Texas, Montana, Wyoming, California 
and Colorado—who raise nearly two 
thirds of the nation’s sheep on ranches 
ranging in size from a few thousand 
acres to the 300,000 of the Warren 
Livestock Co., near Cheyenne. Pro- 
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lambing sheds and it is then that way- 
ward blizzards may catch them hope- 
lessly distant from safety—in between 
winter camp and ranch base. 

Then there’s the green grass that 
turns the most timid ewe into the bold 
image of a cocktail-party adventuress. 
All winter long the girls have been 
reasonably docile, munching the tedi- 
ous diet of winter-range grass. They 
would paw four or five times with one 
front foot, getting down to it, then paw 
crosswise with the other front foot to 
expose a good chew. It was an opera- 
tion that caused them to advance 
slowly, at the ideal pace for herders 
who are haunted by fears of what may 
happen to a scattered flock. In the 
spring, the old winter reserve vanishes 
with the promise of those green-grass 
vitamins. To a sheep, green grass is 
what chicken Tetrazzini, asparagus 
souffié, strawberry shortcake are to 
dowager just off a diet. Once the grass 
is up they are prodigally wasteful in 
their efforts to stuff themselves, run- 
ning four or five steps between each 
bite, the whole bunch moving faster 
than a herder can walk. 

Scattered herds make good pickings 
for the ever-present coyote and bobcat, 
whose appetites have not been curbed 
by the thousands of cyanide traps set 
each year throughout the West, nor 
by the constant warfare waged on them 
by armed herders. Once a cat or coyote 
has made a kill, the best a herder hopes 
for is that he can recover part of the 
pelt, for he is accountable to the rancher 
at the end of each month for every 
sheep in his band. Thus the temptation 
to swipe a few head and blame the 
coyotes is squashed, and no Girl- 
Scout leader ever watched her flock 
more fussily than the average shepherd. 


SOMETIMES sheepmen take a long 
gamble with future weather, breed 
some of their ewes early so that they 
may start their lambing in March, in- 
stead of in the customary, more temper- 
ate May. If all goes well, the lambs will 
be extra-heavy from prolonged feeding 
at fall marketing time and fetch high 
prices. If raw winds and rowdy weather 
close in, there may not be a lamb out 
of the early crop to market. Staley 
Archibald took such a chance with a 
third of his flock last year without los- 
ing anything more important this spring 
than a few hundred hours of sleep. 
Threat of pneumonia lessened after the 
first tricky two weeks of uneasy tem- 
peratures, and while Staley continued 
to work overtime until late May, the 
lambing was a success. Daytime the 
ewes “dropped” on the range near the 
ranch sheds, where they were picked 
up by truck or “lambulance” when the 
wind turned chill, and brought into 
shelter. Those ewes that were due to 
deliver nighttimes (a sheepman can tell 
almost to the minute when a ewe will 
drop her lamb) were penned at dusk. 

While reasonable weather is the big- 
gest single factor in successful lambing, 
there are tricks of midwifery and psy- 
chology that also go a long way to- 
ward cutting losses. A timely Caesarean 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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The fashionable Riviera draws people from all over the 
world. You'll see famous places like Monte Carlo (above), 
Nice and Cannes. Pan American flies you— without change 
of plane —on the “Sunny Southern route” from New York 
via Lisbon. Round-trip fare, New York to Nice, $678.60. 
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sunshine era... Anybody with a two-week holiday can afford to go! 


¥ S, the facts on how short a time it takes 
to fly away from winter—and how little it 
costs—will amaze you. You owe it to yourself to 
ask a Travel Agent or mail the coupon at right 

No matter where you live in the U.S.A. you're 
only hours or minutes away from the eleven “gate- 


way” cities where Pan American Clippers* take off 


And Pan American 
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every day. (note map below) 
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AN EXTRA MARGIN OF SAFETY 


Weather is the sheep rancher's biggest headache. Blizzard can kill entire herd. 


(Continued from Page 11) 

may save twins; a swiftly jacketed or- 
phan may be adopted by a new mother 
before he is weakened by lack of food. 
Always there are a few contrary ewes 
who have decided not to recognize their 
offspring. They may be two-year-olds, 
baffled by motherhood, or simply or- 
nery oldsters tired of it all. At any rate, 
they must be locked up with their 
youngster, held still while it sucks, and 
kept imprisoned until accepting re- 
sponsibility. If the ewe fails to under- 
take the obligations of motherhood 
she is marked for mutton and her 
orphan lamb becomes a “bum” 
or bottle-fed babe. The look of a 
ranchhouse stove at this time is like 
the kitchen of a couple blessed by 
quintuplets. Bottles and nipples for the 
bums, who must be fed three times a 
day with warm milk, are forever in the 
process of being heated or sterilized. 

When a lamb is a few feet away from 
its mother and going in the opposite 
direction it is lost. In the first few weeks 
of his life he can’t tell his personal milk 
depot from any other ewe, which leaves 
the responsibility for reunion entirely 
up to mother or the herder. On occa- 
sions when a ewe has mislaid her lamb 
a dozen times, she will end the day 
voiceless, going through all the motions 
of bleating for him without uttering 


a sound. The herder, keen as any kindly 
cop to reunite Little Woolly with his 
mamma, helps out by restoring frantic 
child to piteous parent, and after an 
hour or so of reunion the ewe’s lost 
voice returns and all is normal. 

After lambing, the problem of put- 
ting ewes and lambs together in bands 
of 1000 to 2000 head requires patience. 
For though a ewe comes to know the 
voice of her offspring after a while, 
for the first few days she has only 
the smell to go by, and is apt to 
lose that precious scent if she has to 
sniff too many little strangers in a 
search for her own. Ewes and lambs 
are therefore divided into small bunches 
which are added one to the other every 
few days until finally the desired size is 
achieved. During the building-up pe- 
riod, the ewe becomes able to locate her 
lamb in ever-growing bunches and is 
learning the nuances of his bleat. By 
the end of a week or two she could find 
him in a White House Easter-egg hunt. 

When the six. weeks’ lambing was 
over at Pinetree, Staley Archibald said 
he thought he'd sleep until shearing— 
that is, the week or so between late 
May and the first part of June, but of 
course he didn’t. Each of the lambs be- 
longing to his 550 purebred Columbia 
ewes had to be ear-tagged for identifica- 


(Continued on Page 16) 


Jumping with joy, sheep frisk past the counting gates after spring shearing. 
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(Continued from Page 14) 
tion and their parentage recorded. 
All his 1000 or so lambs, aristocrat 
and rank and file alike, had to have 
their tails operated upon, for buyers 
give less for lambs with tails. In- 
stead of docking, Archibald uses an 
elastrator—a fairly new device that 
clamps a heavy rubber band on the 
tail and stops circulation. In about a 
month the tail dries up and drops off. 
He says it doesn’t hurt the lambs, 
and does away with the dangers of 
infection and death from loss of blood. 
Then there were five days to be spent 
in Minot, North Dakota, attending 
the Columbia Sheep Breeders Asso- 
ciation meeting. Staley, who couldn’t 
tell “a black sheep from a goat” 
28 years ago, today is president of 
the association. This year he added 
another National Western Wool Show 
honor to his collection. His Pine Tree 
Prince sold at the annual Minot sale 
for $1000, highest price of the sale. 


In June, the shearers arrived to give 
the sheep their annual fleecing. The 
herds were brought up close to the 
ranch sheds and all during the four days 
it took to shear them, ewes were sepa- 
rated from their lambs, prodded into 
chutes leading up to their shearer and 
stripped, one by one, of their winter’s 
woolens. Two, who fainted in the ex- 
citement, had to be carried out. 

The noise was deafening. Terrified 
lambs, bereft of their mothers, squalled 
and blatted in an adjoining field. Even 
more frightened, their mothers baaed 
themselves hoarse. 

Mamma’s pain, while of considerable 
duration, was purely’ mental, com- 
pounded of acute anguish over the 
separation from-her lambie-pie and 
fear of the hurly-burly activity. Caught 
between the legs of the crouching 
shearer, she was trimmed to within an 
eighth of an inch of her hide, but seldom 
even scratched. After the clip, she was 
rebranded in purple paint on her newly 
sheared rump and set free. 

As the ewes streamed out of the 
branding pens into the throngs of 
bawling babies, bedlam reached a new 
crescendo. Panicky baas and joyful 
bleats continued for hours and hours 
as ewes and lambs, running pell-mell, 
pushing, plunging, searched each other 
out. It was a scene that tore at the 
heartstrings of a stranger and made 
the rancher’s voice go deep and husky. 

“And then,” says Staley, “while the 
sheep eat themselves stylishly stout, we 
check the shoaly ridges for rattlers, 





keep watch for prairie fires, build dams 
to catch more water, kill coyotes, bring 
in the harvest—I've got about 125 acres 
in small grains—and get ready for fall 
marketing of the lambs.” 

Only in autumn are the ranges rela- 
tively free of danger. This, according to 
Staley Archibald, is the halcyon period 
when all a sheepman has to do is play 
Cupid in the annual mating ceremo- 
nies. “But we don’t exactly relax,” he 
says—for on the horizon is a cloud. The 
cloud is no bigger than a woman's hand, 
but in it are contained all the furies of 
the coming winter. THE END 
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It wasn't a fancy place—the attack on the antipasto was audible at 200 paces. 


FLORENCE 
WITH A FORK 


By Rul 


A woman who is no mean cook 
herself discovers some of the 


finest cooking in the world 


SOME of the most superb, the most 
luxurious and beautiful cooking I have 
ever encountered was in a perfectly or- 
dinary, not especially fashionable or 
famous restaurant in Florence, Italy. 
I had never seen Florence, but it was 
my husband's favorite place in all the 
world. Now it is mine too. 

Our first day there, we spotted a small, 
not very handsome restaurant on a side 
street near the Duomo; it was crowded 
at the luncheon hour (late, in Florence) 
and we sidled in. This establishment 
was so far from being a tourist haunt 
that not a soul spoke English and its 
only linguist was summoned to take 
our order in pidgin French. 

“You want?” said the waiter, smiling 
pleasantly and depositing a large dish 
of butter on our table. By large dish of 
butter | mean, specifically, 16 good- 
sized curls, eight apiece, of fresh, sweet 
country butter full of fragrance and 
calories. After two years in England, 
my husband and I were startled 

“It is permitted?” my husband 
countered to the butter. 

The waiter said certainly it was per- 
mitted—for 200 lire (about 30 cents). 
Yet the place didn’t have the stern and 
gilded atmosphere of an upper-crust 
lair. On the contrary; the bearded 
party next to us had his napkin tucked 
into his celluloid collar, ready for ac- 
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tion; across the aisle a rakish character 
in those corduroy riding pants Italian 
farmers wear with such aplomb was 
attacking a plate of antipasto with 
what may be defined as gusto. You 
could hear the noise and uproar at 200 
paces. Also he had his hat on. Com- 
pletely baffled by both the menu in 
Italian and the oddity of butter for 
lunch, Richard and I resigned ourselves 
to the good graces of the waiter, who 
guaranteed satisfaction. 

We began with a plate of taglierini; 
simple food, it appears, in Florence. 
Frankly, | have almost never eaten 
anything so good. Taglierini are a 
species of pasta—related to the spa- 
ghetti, of course. In all seif-respecting 
Florentine restaurants the pasta is 
made fresh every day by the chef (with 
eggs, butter, white flour and superb 
artistry) and cooked only to the cus- 
tomer’s order. Our faglierini arrived 
boiling hot, tender but not mushy, in 
an immense soup plate. On top of the 
very thin flat noo.‘les (as I suppose we 
would call them in English) was a chunk 
of fresh butter about the size of half an 
apple. Over the butter went two or 
three tablespoons of a sauce very dark, 
very concentrated, compounded of 
beef, a variety of spices, a slight touch 
of tomato, cognac, and one thing and 
another, all poetic. Finally, after the 
butter and the sauce, came the grated 
cheese, the whole stirred into a hot, 
melting, succulent mélange by the cus- 
tomer’s eager spoon 

I remark at length on this amazing 
dish because every lialian restaurant 
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“Twenty years age, when Helen Parker 
told me she and Bob had already started 
a retirement income fund—well, you can 
imagine my surprise! | made her tell me 
exactly how it worked.” 


+ 


“1 lest no time in asking Tom—'‘Isn't this 
the one right plan for us? It protects the 
children from the start. And think, my 
darling—now we know we can be inde- 
pendent!’”’ 


“That seme day, we decided to start our own Penn Mutual Plan. 
Today, at 55, we own a farm. We have no more money woerries—our 


retirement income checks keep coming in, every month, every year. 


Plan to be carefree at 55 


So many wonderful things to do and so many 


years to enjoy them! Start a Penn Mutual Retire- 


ment Income Plan now- 


age 55! Perhaps you'll want to travel, or live 
where there’s always sunshine. You may choose 
to stay near to those who are closest to your 
hearts. You can follow your sports and hobbies 
—or safely finance new careers for pleasure and 


profit. Really live, worry-free! 


and look forward to 


A person well quolified 
to help you plan 

your insurance is the 
Penn Mutual Under- 
writer. He is an expert 
who understands your 
problems and can 
avickly arrange an 
Independence Plan 

for you a plan 
tailored to fit your 
income and cover 

your insurance needs, 


Thousands have found lifelong protection and 


guaranteed retirement income through Penn 


Mutual. Just mail the coupon to get full informa- 


tion on plans for men and women. 


Gentlemen: 
Social Security 


I can save per week 


How much guaranteed life income 
would I receive each month at age 
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per PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOUNDED IN 1847 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa., Department H-1050 
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meal, lunch and dinner, begins*with 
some variation of pasta, complete with 
butter, meat sauce of one species or 
another, and cheese. After the pasta 
course, the Italian diner-out settles 
down to serious eating. For example, 
at our first meal in Florence the pasta 
was followed by a “simple” filet mi- 
gnon, perfectly grilled, potatoes 
mashed—puréed, they call them—in 
butter and cream, salad with a splen- 
did dressing based on real olive oil, and 
finally Sicilian red oranges, which are 
sweet as sugar and run with juice. The 
whole of this luncheon snack was 
washed down with a delicious light red 
table wine. Afterwards we had caffe 
espresso, the best coffee, I think, in the 
world—boiling hot, exceedingly strong, 
and made to your order from freshly 
ground coffee dripped through with live 
steam. There were also cheese and cake 
on the set lunch we were consuming; 
the gentleman in the hat and the cordu- 
roy pants plodded his way through 
both of these final courses, but we were 
already half dead from surfeit and, to 
the waiter’s extreme distress, begged off. 

This lunch, complete with the serv- 
ice (which was deft, quick and smil- 
ing), with the wine, butter, bread and 
coffee, cost about 1500 lire apiece, about 
$2.50—not cheap, to be sure, but con- 
sidering that a similar meal in New 
York City, not half, not one tenth as 
well cooked, nor so beautifully served, 
would have cost three times or perhaps 
four times as much, the price was not 
great—for us. It would add up to more 
than a day’s wages for the great ma- 
jority of Italians. 


Durinc the fortnight we had in 
Florence, we explored the city’s famous 
restaurants. We ate tortellini alla Bolo- 
gnese and scampi (shrimp)all’ americana 
at the Ristorante Bucca San Ruffilo, 
near the Duomo. This last place is in- 
ternationally renowned; it is slightly 
more expensive than the usual Floren- 
tine restaurant; it sports an orchestra 
and a décor of considerable grandeur; 
the menu is more elaborate and the 
headwaiter dabbles in English. It cer- 
tainly compares with even the most 
superb of the Paris eating establish- 
ments; indeed, I think it hovers on the 
brink of the Restaurant Verfours, which 
most people consider sports the most 
haute of cuisine going anywhere in 1950. 

The Bucca San Ruffilo specializes in 
items like tortellini alla Bolognese, a 
dish which requires a high-strung artist 
in the kitchen, plus the finest white flour, 
pounds of butter, beef juices, breast of 
the plumpest chicken, baked ham, 
cheese of great delicacy and real heavy 
cream. I may have left out something, 
but this is roughly the idea. | am some- 
thing of an amateur cook myself, on 
the home front, and I idled away some 
pleasant hours trying to figure the 
Bucca San Ruffilo’s rortellini alla Bolo- 
backward, 
to the recipe 

This triumph of Florentine cooking 
is a dish in the pasta class; it comes in 
first, as an aperitif, so to speak, and 
consists of three large rolls of the deli- 


gnese from the consumer 


cate, delicious pasta, filled with breast 
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"he Nicest CROWD! 
‘TRISCUIT 


Make your canapes the differ- a 


ent way — with golden TRISCUIT 

wafers! Salted just so, to add pars 
charm to meats, spreads, a 
cheese! Crisped, to give 
zest to drinks! Whole 
wheat, to give your 
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. and this device protects you 
from patrons when you forget the 
Angostura®* in their Manhattans!” 


AxOSTUpy 


AROMATIC BITTERS 


MAKES BETTER DRINKS 


*Angostura sharpens your taste and adds zest 
to Manhattans. And the piquancy it adds to 
apple pies and baked ham is beyond belief! 
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sharpness 


Focusing is faster, surer with Leica’s 
built-in range-finder. A special lever 
merges a double image of the subject 
you sight . . . and automatically the 
picture’s in sharp focus. One more 
way Leica makes better pictures 
easier for you. 


Take along a 


E. LEITZ, Inc., 304 Hudson St., New York 13,N. Y. 
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temperature and humidity 
comfortable and healthful. 
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of ,arm cravs and £ id. 
Fits tastefully into any 
surroundings. Finely made, 
smart, useful, accurate. Also 
gives you the answer for 


1E PERFECT GIFT 
More than 50 beautiful 
AIRGUIDE models, At better 





of chicken and ham. These rolls are 
freshly made and perfectly cooked, 
enough but not too much. Over this 
underpinning goes a rich real-cream 
sauce, blended with melted cheese and 
a fragrant white wine; just before it is 
served, the whole dish is toasted on 
top, under a broiler, so that it has a 
crisp brown crust—pure butter. Our 
tortellini alla Bolognese cost us about 
350 lire—60c perhaps; for an Italian, 
the price of a pair of baby shoes. 
There are dozens of other famous 
Florentine specialities, which we in- 
vestigated with a mixture of awe, dis- 


The richest and most beautiful cokes 
are wheeled in to tempt the surfeited. 


belief and considerable relish—the 
breasts of chicken, for example, 
pounded extremely thin, French-fried 
in butter, drained, and served with a 
thick cream sauce flavored with cheese 
and sherry. This is the triumph of Sab- 
atini’s—apparently a favorite haunt of 
local Florentine characters equipped 
with lire. Sabatini’s has no orchestra, 
not much decor, no headwaiter with 
English, and terrific crowds of serious, 
dedicated eaters, each with his own 
table reserved for him every evening. 

Italian restaurant meals begin, per- 
haps, with antipasto or soup; or some- 
times this course is skipped by dainty 
feeders. But next and always comes 
the pasta, of which there are dozens 
and dozens of varieties, each better 
than the other. Sabatini’s, for example, 
features a poetic affair called taglia- 
telle—also alla Bolognese. This is a 
species of what Americans would call 
ravioli, but quite unrelated to what is 
usually consumed under that label in 
the U. S. Sabatini’s version consists of 
a casserole dish filled with freshly 
made little fringed squares of pasta, 
stuffed with spiced ground chicken 
and baked with a thick cream sauce 
blended with cognac. And then, of 
course, for parties wearied by bouts of 
relined food, there is always spaghetti, 
a dish, in Florence, fit for the angels 

After the pasta course, patrons at 
Sabatini’s plow into the meat course, 
which is accompanied by potatoes, 
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RATES ARE LOWER, TOO! 


Mountains aflame with brilliant foliage.. 
and the Blue Ridge Parkway and other fine 
highways ready to whisk you where you 
please. Mellow days and bracing nights of 
fun, rest, health. ..in the tonic-like air of 
the Highlands. And to the east on the coast, 
fishing and boating are at their peak. 


Write today for your FREE copy of 
“Color Parade”... your guide to nature at its most 
spectaculer in North Carolina...the friendly 
vacationland. Use coupon below 


DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION ANDO! 
DEVELOPMENT, Oept. 290, RALEIGH, N.C | 


Please send my free copy of “Color Parade 
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smooth, yet solid feel 
of supple leathers 

are cleverly combined 
te make Paris Belts 


“Tops” fer Your Trousers 








white bread and butter; sometimes 
there is a salad or a vegetable, if the 
customer is a swell. Otherwise, the 
usual run of Florentine diners-out skip 
the vitamins and progress from meat to 
cheese and from cheese to fruit— 
after which they settle down to the im- 
portant problem of the sweet. The Flor- 
entine cakes and ice creams are the 
most luxurious and the most stupen- 
dous as well as the most succulent I have 
ever encountered, and alas, I regret to 
report that I am an impassioned expert 
on goodies, especially chocolate good- 
ies, from coast to American coast and 
in five European countries. There is a 
place called Brown’s in Los Angeles, 
for instance, which has an unbelievable 
hot-fudge sundae, and ——- But I only 
mention my bona fides to indicate that I 
do not lightly award the family palm to 
just any old dessert; frankly, on this 
matter | Anow—as anyone can tell by 
giving me a quick unprejudiced look. 

So then, in Florence there is a con- 
fection titled Super Sant’ Onorato; in 
English, Super St. Honoré’s Pie. This 
concoction begins with an underpin- 
ning of the richest and flakiest and 
most delicate pastry—in the shape of an 
immense pie, which the waiter brings 
around to your table to drum up trade. 
After the pastry, then, comes thick 
chocolate mousse, almost black, very 
creamy, and filled with chopped, 
toasted almonds; after the chocolate 
mousse, sweetened whipped cream, 
thick with glacéed fruits. Around the 
edge of the pie are very small cream 
puffs, stuffed with caramel cream— 
and let me see, where was I? Oh yes, 
the whole of this creation is liberally 
soaked in brandy, and the cream puffs 
are frosted with sugar caramelized ic- 
ing, and the top of the whipped cream 
is scattered with little bits of chocolate 
and more chopped almonds. H’mmmm. 

While I was toying, as they say, with 
a mere morceau of Super St. Honoré’s 
Pie, my husband sternly commanded a 
dish of plain ascetic ice cream. After 
a while the ice cream arrived—the 
creamiest vanilla, filled with toasted 
almonds, and covered with a sauce 


which was related to chocolate mousse 
but richer and very hot and flavored 
with just a touch, not too much, you 
understand, of brandy. | believe there 
were some chopped cherries and a few 
frosted cookies served with this af- 
fair—my mind reels, remembering. 
(By the way, Super Sant’ Onorato, 50 
cents; “plain ice cream,” 45 cents.) 


FLORENTINE RESTAURANTS are, of 
course, unique in all the world. The 
Tuscan cuisine ranks with the most 
splendid French cooking, and we dis- 
covered that taglierini or tortellini alla 
Bolognese, or even the lowly spaghetti, 
in Venice, has only a small, pitiful re- 
semblance to the real thing as created 
by a Florentine chef. Venice is a tourist 
town and tourists are not presumed, 
probably correctly, to be an audience 
for really exquisite cooking. But the 
same glut of butter and eggs and white 
flour and beefsteak and sugar and 
whipped cream prevails in the restau- 
rants of Venice and Milan. The faglie- 
rini may not be poetic in Venice, but 
it is made of fine white flour and served 
with the same chunk of butter. The hot 
chocolate at teatime in Milan is thick 
and rich and comes in two pitchers, 
one for the bubbling hot, black choco- 
late, the other for the fresh whipped 
cream. With the hot chocolate one may 
choose from a bewildering variety of 
tea pastries and cakes—the richest and 
most beautiful little cakes I have seen 
for a long time. They bring the cakes 
around on a little wheeled cart, like a 
baby carriage, to tempt the surfeited, 
no doubt. Filet mignon, with a sauce 
made of artichokes, mushrooms, a great 
deal of butter, and cognac, is a local 
specialty. Indeed, food throughout 
Northern Italy was a great experience, 
but in Florence it was a glory. 

We were, truly, extremely happy in 
Italy. It was the most beautiful holiday 
we have had in all our married life; 
we fell in love with Florence, as every- 
one does, and someday we're going 
back to live—and eat—as everyone 
who has ever seen this city of the 
Renaissance means to do. THE END 


*"Paris’’* Belts styled for thenewest fashion trends, $1.50 to $10.00 at better storeseverywhere. 


* Reg. U. S. Pas. Of.— A Product of A. Stein & Company—Chicago— New York — Los Angeles— Toronto 





Eye-appeal of Florentine food leads to rash overestimates of stomach capacity. 
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Created exclusively by Knox for men who 

know that true distinction in a hat requires 

the subdued richness of suéde-soft felt. 
Illustrated are, from top: The Alcazar, $20.00; 

The Windjammer, $15.00; The Carlton, $15.00: 

The Pinehurst, $15.00; The Belmont, (right) $15.00. 
Other Knox Hats, $8.50 to $40.00 

Now being shown by the Knox hatter in your community, 


and at the New York shops of Knox the Hatter. 


«) 417 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N 
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“HATS MADE SO FINE THAT 


ALL OTHERS MUST BE COMPARED 


ro THEM,” 


CHARLES ANOX, 1008 
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Rough handling of Mexican minority is controversial theme of low-budget Lawless. 


The Lawless, Outrage, other recent “quickies” 


lead the trend to excellence on a shoestring 


LIQUEUR 


tine mixed with brandy 


and woifermly blended with 


The delicate aroma and 
exquisite taste of straight 
Béneédictine have delighted 
epicures for centuries. 

This golden elixir is still 
made from the original 
secret formula, is still 

the world’s most superb 
liqueur. After coffee 


enjoy Bénédictine! 


Vew York 
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THE movie business is discovering that 
money doesn't necessarily make good 
movies and that cheapness in the finan- 
cial sense has no connection with 
cheapness in the artistic sense. The 
Lawless, produced by William Pine and 
William Thomas, an unpretentious 
team which has won an industry repu- 
tation for turning out quickies to fill 
double-feature bills and bring in a 
steady profit, is acclaimed as an artistic 
success and a social document. The 
Next Voice You Hear, a somewhat 
florid fable about the voice of God us- 
ing the radios of America as an outlet, 
is produced by splendiferous M-G-M, 
and, despite poor critical notices, it 
wins a certain reputation because it is a 
picture made speedily and economi- 
cally. The Jackie Robinson Story gen- 
erally avoids sugar-coating the race 
problem and wins its way into some of 
the plushier first-run houses; it cost its 
studio less than $500,000 and ts certain 
to return a tidy profit. Universal- 
International takes note of public re- 
action to two minor characters in The 
Egg and I, Ma and Pa Kettle, and puts 
them into a series of inexpensive Movies 
of their own; there have been three pic- 
tures so far in the series, all low-budget 
films, all financially rewarding. Pro- 
ducer Collier Young and his wife, ac- 
tress Ida Lupino, set up their own 
production unit and begin to turn out 
economical and entertaining movies, 
often ignoring popular film taboos; 
they touch illegitimacy in Not Wanted, 
infantile paralysis in Never Fear (the 
title has been changed to The Young 
Lovers) and rape in Outrage, and seem 
well on their way to pocketing a barrel- 
ful of money 

Diverse as these movies are in sub- 


ject matter and sometimes in approach 
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and integrity, they reflect a common 
and a hopeful trend in Hollywood. A 
few people, perhaps traitors to the 
grand tradition, felt that at least some 
good movies could be made much more 
cheaply than good movies had been 
made in the past and set out to do it 
They had the terrifying inspiration of 
Roberto Rosselini, an Italian producer 
who had won international prizes and 
cold American box-office cash with 
two movies, Open City and Paisan, 
which he made on low budgets dictated 
more by necessity than by taste 


Bitt Pine, of the Pine-Thomas com- 
bination, had been making low-budget 
pictures for years before The Lawless 
He had got into the movies as a pub- 
licity man and into producing as an 
associate of Cecil B. DeMille’s. “When 
I went with Bill Thomas to make low- 
budget stuff,”’ he says, “I had to forget 
almost everything DeMille taught me 
Or relearn it backwards.” 

He and Thomas became Hollywood 
bywords for cheapness, and the word 
was not always used in a complimen- 
tary sense. They used stars who hadn't 
been discovered yet or stars who were 
on the downgrade and who were avail- 
They filmed pulp 
stories and kept true to the pulp tradi- 
tion in thew filming. They brought 
their pictures in, in anywhere from 20 


able at low rates 


to 5O days and usually for less than 
$500,000. The 


strong good men and strong wicked 


pictures dealt with 


men, immediate swift action, fire, may- 
hem and explosions, the love of a good 
woman. They helped fill up the weak 
end of many a double bill, and, though 
their rental fees were low, they still 
brought in a steady tidy profit to 
Messrs. Pine and Thomas and to Para- 
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Autumn's Fun... 
in Pennsylvania! 


Folks say autumn is the best time of 
the year in Pennsylvania. Corn is 
shocked in fields dotted with yellow 
pumpkins. Big barns are filled to 
bursting. And the countryside’s aflame 
with riotous colors. 


For wonderful rural and mountain 
scenery, for a memorable fall vacation, 
come to Pennsylvania. Resorts are 
quieter, less crowded. Rates are lower. 
It’s a great time of year for motoring, 
hiking, riding, golfing—for all kinds 
of outdoor activities. 


Start now. The mountains, forests, 
lakes, rivers, and resorts of this old 
commonwealth are within a few hours 
of all Eastern and Midwestern cities. 
Be sure to attend the special events 
during Pennsylvania Week, October 
16-22. 

Small game season opens November 1. 
Deer season November 27— December 9. 


yOu'Lt FIND MORE IN 
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JAMES H. DUFF 
vernor 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT Ut 
Secretary of Commerce 
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PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT GF COMMERCE 

SUITE 118, MARRISBORG, PA. 

| want to know more. Please send me 


Free booklet on Pennsylvania Vacationiands 
1950 booklet of Hunting Accommodations 
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mount, the studio through which they 
operated. 

“We had the story for The Lawless 
a long time,” Bill Pine remembers. 
“Bought it because I'd always wanted 
to do a newspaper story that wouldn't 
be too corny. You know, one where 
there isn’t a city room full of ‘charac- 
ters’ all shouting “Copy boy’ and “Stop 
the presses.’ It was a good story, but 
we just couldn't seem to get a picture 
out of it. Tried and tried with different 
writers and it wouldn't jell. Usually, 
for us, if the plot gets tangled up we can 
always have an explosion or something 
to shake it clear. Even that didn’t work 

“Now Bill and I hate to write any- 
thing off. Every now and then we'd 
take this story out and look at it and 
then have to shake our heads and give 
up again. Finally one day a writer 
comes in, Geoffrey Homes, and he 
would like to do something for us. We 
don’t have any ideas, when suddenly 
we remember this old story. We give it 
to him and he likes it, thinks he can do 
something with it. 

“Well, the first treatment he brings 
in you wouldn't believe. It’s still im- 
possible, one of those things where 
everybody in the story who has more 
than seven dollars is a villain. But it’s 
beginning to have something. We talk 
it over, he works it over, it shapes up 
good. So we take it to Paramount. 

“It’s something different for us. It's 
controversial. It has a problem and a 
rough one, all about the Mexican 
minorities in the Southwest. Para- 
mount is surprised and a little shocked. 
It isn’t the kind of thing they expect 
from us. We know that and are pre- 
pared. ‘Paramount doesn’t make con- 
troversial pictures,’ we tell them, ‘but 
we want to make this.’ 

“They are wounded by the speech. 
‘Don’t make controversial pictures!” 
they say. ‘What about The Lost Week- 
end?” 

“*Which side were you on in that?” 
we ask them. And the discussion gets 
back to The Lawless. They agree it's 
okay to make it and we start to work 
Hunt and hunt and hunt and can’t get 
the right Mexican girl for the girl lead. 
So we get Gail Russell who isn’t Mexi- 
can but she has dark hair and she knows 


how to work. We've been able to get 
Macdonald Carey for the male lead, 
but we still need a Mexican for the kid 
fugitive. We are ready to give up when 
we finally find this kid who's a house 
painter in L.A. And he’s perfect. 

“So we shoot the picture. We go on 
location to a little California town and 
wrap up the whole thing in 18 days. 
That's where most of your money is 
wasted on pictures you read about that 
cost a couple of million. Just look at 
their shooting schedule and you can 
see where the money goes. One hundred, 
two hundred days, with overhead piling 
up all the time, and shooting stuff over 
and over. We don't go in for printing 
a bad shot, but we try to know what 
we're doing before we start and make 
as many first shots count as possible. 
It saves time and it saves money. 

“Anyway, that’s The Lawless. Now 
some reviewers compare us to Rosselini. 
We laugh. We're still making the same 
kind of pictures, we're still in the 
business for money, but The Lawless 
was good for us. Now we'd like to 
make maybe one serious movie like that 
a year. 

“Funny thing, my wife has gone to all 
64 of our previews with me. The Lawless 
was the first one she said she liked!” 


M-G-M’'s low-budget venture, The 
Next Voice You Hear, is almost as bad 
as The Lawless is good. The personal 
project of Mr. Dore Schary, the wizard 
M-G-M put in charge of its production 
facilities two years ago, it suffers from 
an approach both cloying and patron- 
izing. Mr. Schary, who did The Boy 
With Green Hair for RKO just before 
he left that studio, seems to have a 
penchant for high moral messages 
draped in fantasy. The Next Voice as- 
sumes that God wishes to speak to the 
world and chooses, as his medium, the 
radio. The idea is not inconceivable, 
but there is a latent vulgarity about it 
which the picture stresses rather than 
avoids. The voice of the Demiurge is 
compared to that of Lionel Barrymore, 
for example, and though Doctor Gil- 
lespie may be all very well as adviser 
to Doctor Kildare, his accents are 
scarcely those to turn all humanity on 
the road to greater righteousness. 


Lupino- Young team turns out good, economical films on some delicate subjects. 
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FOR RAMROAD TRAVEL AT /TS BEST 


Go Fallon 


COMFORTABLE, DEPENDABLE, 
AND - ABOVE Ail - SAFE / 


© 1900, 1 6 PuLeman COmPany 
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austin leeds 


79 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3 


Study this suit—the masculine yet 
Bentlemanly squareness of the shoulder 
~—~the tapered line that increases height 
and conceals weight. 





















Nand shaped and hand pressed in every 


“mportant detail, an AUSTIN LEEDS suit is 
ene to "make you look—and feel — 
* *ell as you always knew you could.* 
AL 2} 
ee Like these: 
is a, 
Sane & Frank, Lo: Angeles * Muse's, Atlanta 
ms, b . 
Wivers iy. etroit * Wolff & Marx, San Antonio 
¥ Shop, D.C. « Porters, New Orleans 
Pinas 
Y 
~~ mola * Vhe name of a shop that 
"Ore conveniently for you. 
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There is a possibility that The Next 
Voice You Hear fails because M-G-M 
is just not used to making a low-budget 
picture and is inclined to view the whole 
affair as an exploitable novelty rather 
than as a sensible way of solving some 
industry problems. The family on which 
the plot focuses is a cliché conglomera- 
tion of what Hollywood seems to think 
is average America, one of those Joe 
Smith American affairs in which the 
norm is equated with boredom and 
universality with the subhuman. They 
are hard people to get interested in, 
and their problems, which are taken to 
be typical of the troubled world’s, seem 
mostly to be solvable by a minor appli- 
cation of everyday common sense. 
That it takes the Voice of the Living 
God to persuade them to courses of 
action obvious to the most retarded 
movie-goer rather nullifies the power 
of the preachment. And some of the 
solutions advanced, the continued and 
warm inclusion of a particularly nau- 
seous mother-in-law in the family circle, 
would seem to posit worse problems to 
come. (And to Whom does the Average 
Family listen then?) 

If The Next Voice is a dash of cold 
water after The Lawless, it need not dis- 
courage those who feel, with us, that 
the low-budget movie may spell partial 
salvation for Hollywood. The Lupino- 
Young team offers reassurance on per- 
haps the soundest basis of all. 


YOUNG AND LuPINo have no com- 
bined past as producers, either of 
quickies or of million-dollar spectacles, 
to haunt them. Mr. Young has worked 
as an associate producer and a pro- 
ducer in several major studios. Miss 
Lupino has been a successful actress 
since she was 14 and has tried her hand 
at independent production before. 

But in their current production col- 
laboration they have started to all in- 
tents and purposes from scratch, and 
the results have been gratifying in the 
extreme. The first of their productions, 
Not Wanted, dealt with illegitimacy in 
unsensational terms and made a star 
out of their unknown lead, Sally For- 
rest. Not Wanted cost $153,000 to pro- 


duce—a low figure even by Pine- 
Thomas standards—and has grossed 
almost a million dollars to date. It 
seems a cinch to pass the million mark. 
Never Fear or The Young Lovers, their 
second venture, cost only $151,000. Re- 
turns are not in, but its profit seems 
assured. Outrage ran a little higher in 
budget, but seems equally certain of 
tenfold financial returns. Its star, an- 
other unknown named Mala Powers, 
has also been catapulted to fame. She 
is currently slated to play Roxane, the 
feminine lead, opposite José Ferrer in 
Stanley Kramer's version of Cyrano. 
Lupino and Young are now working 
on Mother of a Champion, a biting 
story of ‘amateur’ tennis, and all augu- 
ries are rosy for it too. 

Filmakers, the Lupino-Young unit, 
now releasing comfortably through 
RKO, manages to prove that intelli- 
gent producers, lacking both the vast 
past experience of Pine-Thomas or the 
immense resources of M-G-M, can 
make a film economically without mak- 
ing it shoddily. Some low-budget pic- 
tures creak in their joints, show their 
cost-cutting, are maladroit technically. 
The Lawless has proved this need not 
be a universal fault. Filmakers’ prod- 
ucts multiply the proof fourfold. 
Young and Lupino both work closely 
and intensely with their production 
teams. Both of them can write, both 
have directoral and production know- 
how. “If we're shooting on location and 
a plane flies over the set,” Young says, 
“that doesn’t mean that scene is 
spoiled. We can write the plane in, or 
use it as it is.” They adapt and cut 
corners and make-do, but they do not 
do it at the expense of the finished prod- 
uct. This approach, this difference be- 
tween cheapness and cheapness, is one 
of the lessons Hollywood can most 
profit by. 

Inexpensiveness is not a solitary vir- 
tue, nor is expensiveness a vice. But 
stalwarts like Pine-Thomas, like Lu- 
pino and Young, like other producers 
who are beginning to catch on to the 
idea, will continue to produce good 
movies cheaply and without sacrificing 
excellence. —AL HINE 





Role of assaulted girl in Lupino- Young Outrage boosted Mala Powers to fame. 
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Arrowhead Village has been constructed in what its owners call Alpine Style to accentuate its mountain personality. 


ARROWHEAD SPRINGS 


Mineral waters. hot mud baths and 


Corinne (left) and Diana turn on expectant smiles. 
Their picture is finished, their vacation begins. 


resort trimmings help attract visitors from Hellywood 


WHEN Corinne Calvet, curvesome Gallic im- 
port, and Diana Lynn, pert American product, re- 
cently wound up work on a movie and felt that 
they deserved at least a week end’s vacation as 
a reward, they hit on Arrowhead Springs. The 
resort had pleasant and convenient qualifica- 
tions: it was near Hollywood, it offered comfort- 
able and complete relaxation without boredom 
and it escaped the astronomical in price. 
Arrowhead Springs is about seventy miles east 
of Los Angeles. It has never had the glitter, 
glamour and expensive glory of some other near- 
Hollywood escape hatches, but it does draw a 
loyal quota of visitors. A large percentage of its 
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guests are folks who come for the healthful qual- 
ity of its mineral springs and its steam caves, 
There is another group of younger people, seldom 
of the Chasen and Romanoff set, who enjoy 
Arrowhead as an easily available away-from- 
town haven for week ends or short vacation 
trips. It is a spur-of-the-moment kind of place, 
a let’s-pack-up-and-go variety of resort 
Arrowhead is informal and friendly. Gossip 
columnists generally ignore it and, in return, it 
profits by the lack of stiffness and on-display pos- 
turing which are the rule at some other star-dusted 
oases. Its mountain location offers respite from 
heat. It has conventional entertainment trim- 
mings as well as Health. Corinne and Diana 
enjoyed just about everything they found there 
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A GOOD COMPANION... 


A Welcome Gift 


Your Very Special 


SPORTSMAN’S FLASK 


Curved to fit the pocket 
* Handsomely packaged— 
With colorful sporting prints 
enlivening the beautiful car- 
ton made in France. A mar- 


velous gift. 


‘& The treasured Cognac— 
Honored the world over for 
its clean taste, rich bouquét 
and lingering warmth.When 
sporting day is done, enjoy 
that delightful “‘ Hennessy 


Hour.” 


x 
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HENNESSY 
The ne lod 


84 Proof 


Schieffelin & Co., New York, N. Y. 
Importers Since 1794 








Send 10c¢ for shoot 
ing tips and gun 
information 





; LEFT HANDERS 
RIGHT HANDERS 


BU1L7-/N 
PROTECTION 


Pick up an Ithaca FEATHERLIGHT Repeater 
note the solid top and sides for your safety. The 
gun for left or right handed shooters! eee 

Left handers can get the gun with a left-hand 
safety, at no extra cost 

Bottom ejection protects your face and arms 
You'll also get the thanks of the shooter next to 
you for not throwing shells at him 

Bottom ejection keeps out rain, sleet, snow, and 
dirt—protects the action of your FEATHERLIGHT 

Double protection—for you and your gun. Shoot 


an Ithaca FEATHERLIGHT Repeater 








SINCE 1880 


ITHACA GUN CO. tac. 


BOX H ITHACA, NY. 
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Arrowhead Springs 


Diana and Corinne start their day with breakfast on the sun terrace of their 
room. Before exploring the Springs they take Hollywood apart over grapefruit. 
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Literature at the Springs runs to a physiological pattern. Bernarr Macfadden 
is the local health mogul. Corinne cannot resist promise of planned poundage. 
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Arrowhead Springs 
ANOTHER MOVADO ACHIEVEAAENT 


Stainless steel, 


water resistant or tempomatic ... 17 jewels 
14K gold filled - 
Greater self-winding efhciency in the 


5 7\ 50 new Movado Tempomatic ''221."" The 
Fed. Tox inci propulsion unit, made of a new alloy 
14K gold—trom $100 nearly as heavy as Uranium, rocks into 
In steel, with action with more power . .. winds on 
calendar feature $110. the slightest impulse. 
Fed. Tax inc 
Copr. 195@ Movado Watch Agency, Inc., 610 Fifth Ave.. N.Y. - 4% Toronto St., Toronto, Can 


Peres. Not og® 


Both girls are intrigued by the natural health aids afforded by the resort. In WINNERS OF 168 OBSERVATORY AWARD 
the steam caves they swelter happily in 160-degree heat for ten-minute session. SOLD AND SERVICED BY LEADING JEWELERS ALL OVER THE WORLD 





love got the SUN inthe morning 
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Corinne wanted to try everything, even the mud both. Mineral-impregnated 
hot mud at about 100° F. is considered generally beneficent to the physique. 
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Enjoy every kind of fun at Las : a4 You can ride the range, fish in 


Vegas, Nevada. The sun shines 
the year round—the air is clear 
and sparkling—the world's 
finest accommodations and 
facilities await you. 


Lake Mead, engage in every 
outdoor sport amid the un- 
matched scenery of this 
desert playland. You'll lose 
the blues when you try our 
western “fun in the sun.” 


Sunset brings a quickening 
tempo~—bright lights hold 
sway. You'll dance to name 
bands in fabulous night spots, 
be enchanted by world-famous 
entertainment and the excite- 
men? of all-night casinos 


Only Les Vegas offers 
se much for se little 


TRAVEL AGENT | Send coupon for free Howdy Podner”’ 
| book to: Old Prospector, Box 10 Chomber of Commerce 
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MacKinnon Hunting 


MacAlpine 
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SEE YOUR DEALER 


Macintosh Chief 


leslie Dress 
Calhoun 


Brodie Hunting 


Botany Mills, Inc., Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Copyright 1950. Botany Mills, Inc., 


*"Botany” is a trademark of 
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Passaic, New Jersey. Sales Offices: Botany Building, 16 West 46th Street, 


New York 19, New York, 
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Arrowhead Springs 


Now...One simply wonderful radio 


does all these wonderful things! 


wakes you with music 
operates bedroom, kitchen applianc 
turns on programs automatically 


tells time—even in the dark 


TTiateheh a 
vilabys you 


to sleep 


actsasa 
reminder 


... OXClbIng new , - rangers 
‘ The girls went horseback riding under the guidance of Bill Baker. Miles of 
EN/ TH ai L '@) Cc 4 on R A D {  @) trails surround the hotel, lead over surrounding mountains and scenic canyons. 


Be A 


AMERICA’S 12 MOST BEAUTIFUL TABLES 


Shown here are 3 of the 12 Imperial Masters Tables 
. created for your gracious living of the finest 
genuine mahogany .. Richly finished by skilled 
Grand Rapids craftsmen. Imperial Masters 
Tables are truly an investment in the 
hospitality, charm, and good taste The water at the hotel pool is naturally mineralized and naturally comfortable. 
of your home. You are in- Its temperature is controlled by sources from both hot and cold springs nearby. 
No. 3272 The Stuart vited to see this exclusive 


Lamp Comm with 
leather top. $74.50" group of Imperial Masters 
oe, SEES Tue Cases Fables at leading stores. 


1 with 
top. $64.75" 


No. 2547 The Salisbury Below — No. 3860 The Gladstone 
Cocktail Table Folding eg Card Table 
$49.75" $78.50" 


IMPERIAL FURNITURE COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Mem be srand Rajuds 
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On Lake Arrowhead, the girls go for a speedboat ride. Nancy Jo Powers, Miss 
Arrowhead Loke of 1950 (left), is water-borne hostess to Corinne and Diana. 
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The Alpine motif of the resort is fortified by costume celebrations and by vocal ‘ a HOSTESS 
ministrations of Swiss yodeler Harry Leuthold, who charms our visiting stars. 


PIECES 


Clipper Ship Buffet Server 
now $20 


For every kind of entertaining, from impromptu little 
affairs to high protocol “‘big’’ evenings, it’s wonder- 
ful to have plenty of Kensington. Creations in this 


A picnic lunch with all the fun of picnicking and none of the headaches may distinguished metal never need polishing ; 
be had just outside the hotel. Diana and Corinne boil eggs in a hot spring. 





never 
stain . . . never tarnish. Their satin-lustered finish al- 
ways looks brand new. 


Kensington Hostess Pieces are 
so artfully designed to blend tou, 
graciousness with elegant simplicity 


that you probably will guess 
their prices pone | higher INCOR PORATED 


than they really are. . OF NEW KENSINGTON 


ba PENNSYLVANIA 
See the complete K ing Nection at - 


your gift, jewelry, or deperiment store, 
or write fer name eof nearest deoler, 








Stag or cockere! dex 
Smart, }402. Cold orated Canape Plates 
Flared 12%," round Savoy Tray chester Tumblers now 4% 


) cach 
now $5 now 2.90 cach 


And so Corinne, and Diana, even if she is not in the picture, bid farewell to 
becutiful Arrowhead Springs. Corinne, in faci, doesn't look too ugly herself. 
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versatile . . . practical . . . all-weather 


alligator 


gabardine 


the coat you'll live in... 
around the clock 
around the calendar 


HOLIDAYS AHEAD 


Next month we visit Tennessee's 
powerhouse, the Leop’s Pit, the 
turkey’s coop; meet the Belivi- 
ans. Met singers. Aussie bettors. 


Choose your gabardine from 
these four exceptional Alligator 


Tennessee, consciously or not, has 
fabrics. Each famed for 


smartness, comfort, all-weather carried out the philosophy of her famous 
eae wa repeliency, Rach an son, stanch democrat and warrior, 
outstanding value! President Andrew Jackson. Hodding 

Carter, traveling from the Great Smokies 
to the Mississippi, teils of a state that is 
divided in regional loyalties but united in 
the fight for individual freedom. Read 
what happened when one of our most se- 
cluded states found itself the testing ground 
for two of 20th-Century America’s most 
powerful forces: the New Deal and the 
Atomic Bomb. .. . Mang a would-be 
millionaire around Chicago's Loop has 
felt the same way as the man on the right, 
a trader in Chicago’s Wheat Pit. Debs 
7 Myers writes of those who have been 
drawn into the Loop’s hustle and bustle— 
the Marshall Fields, the Armours, the 
makers and breakers of fortunes. But most 
people, Author Myers proves, come to the 
Loop for one of three things: a job, a hus- 
band, or a pressure cooker... . These 
days, Australia is hopping as much as its 
native kangaroo. James A. Michener re- 
ports on this continent-country which has 
unbelievable wealth but problems galore. 
You'll be surprised to discover how blue 
laws force workers to carry beer home in 
their hats and why Australian women 
don’t know thé meaning of “equal rights.” 
You'll also find out why the Melbourne 
Cup is a synonym for racing bedlam. . . . 
Want to win the wishbone next Thanks- 
giving? Just make a bet with anyone who 
claims the bird he’s eating is a direct 
descendant of the turkey our Pilgrim Fa- 
thers ate. This is one of the many miscon- 
ceptions and mysteries about America’s 
feast dish which are settled in next month’s 
food article by Morris Markey. You'll 
learn how apartment houses changed the 
size of turkeys, why the birds’ feed is 
painted green, and how to cook turkey in 
some unusual ways guaranteed to make 
this year’s Thanksgiving more of an occa- 


Platinum Label 
All wool worsted 
Gold Label 

All wool worsted 


$4950 
$4275 
Silver Label 

All wash warned $3450 


Surain 
40% wool, 60° rayon $2750 


Other Alligator At; 
Rainwear in a > 


variety of fabrics, ' Wan 
styles, colors t4e 


$7.50 to $53.50 


9419, 


BETTER DEALERS FEATURE 


ALLIGATOR 
Soainstiat 


THE ALLIGATOR COMPANY + ST. LOUIS - NEW YORK - LOS ANGELES 


2 ‘nyey @ Yolen ¢ = 


IN ROMANTIC-HISTORIC-ALWAYS BEAUTIFUL Uy v 


VIRGINIA 


From border to border in this grand old state, your 
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favorite sports are in full sway golf, tennis, hiking, camp- 


ing, horseback riding The colorful hues of autumn are in 


their greatest glory. Broad 


modern highways and excellent rail, 
bus and airline service lead swiftly from fun spots to historic land- 


marks to brilliant scenery You'll see the places you've always 


wanted to see 


Inspiring Natural Bridge, 


Colonial Williamsburg, Jamestown, 


Shenandoah Valley Mount Vernon, 


of Wilson Wondrous Skyline Drive 


Lexington; Richmond, Fredericksburg 
lor wonderful holidays, come 


() tmeria 5 Most 1 aried if acation Land 
S) DEPARTMENT OF 
\ f CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT 


Room 821, 914 Capinol Street 
RICHMOND 19, VA. 


Nature 


’ elor 10. 


Natural 
Yorktown, Old 


il Tunnel, Chimneys 


Point Storied 
Monticello, The Manse, birthplace 

Caverns of Grandeur — Historic 
Hospitable Resorts 


ws Virginia — 
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sion than ever... . Tourist bait? No. The 
getup on the lady at the right is everyday 
dress for Bolivian peasants. One look at 
next month’s pictorial tour of Bolivia and 
you'll realize why the South American re- 
public will never have to stoop to such pro- 
motion tricks. Robert Bagby’s magnificent 
color photos show that here is truly new, 
wide-open territory for the adventurous 
traveler....Sopran0 Mar@uerita Piazza 
is an attractive sample of the new looks and 
talent being recruited to put the Met back in 
the black. Vincent Sheean reviews the past 
of the world’s largest nongovernment 
Opera company and, using the career of 
Ezio Pinza to illustrate one of opera's big- 
gest problems, gives us an idea why the Met 
is singing the blues these days. Will new 
Met director Rudolph Bing be able to 
change the tune? 
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\(eeks rf FUN... On a Wook-ond Holiday / 


Brisk, beautiful fall days so frequently beckon to “short 'n sweet” vacations... 
to favorite places of play ...a visit with loved ones... so many, many alluring spots! 
It’s a time when nature challenges you to drink in all her beauty . . . delight in all the 
fun ...in a few short days. And Hertz is here, and everywhere, to help you make the most 
of every minute... to rent you, at low cost, a smart new car to use as long as you want... 
a car as private as your own, eager to whisk you wherever you wish to go, 
It’s the pleasant way to vacation... the only way to have more fun, 


do more sight-seeing, in less time! 


NOTE: To serve more cities and towns, licenses ore 
being gronted to responsible local interests to oper- 
ote as port of the Hertz :ystem. For complete infor- 
mation write Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, inc., Dept. 
300, 218 Sovth Wabash Avene, Chicago 4, ill. 
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Youll enjoy these many HERIZ aVanlages 


v RENT FROM HERTZ EASY AS A. 8. C. 

.. A. Ge to a Hertz stotion. 8. Show your 
driver's license ond identify yourself. C. Step 
into the cor and go! 


v IT COSTS SO LITTLE... The notional 
average cost on o weekday of renting o cor 
from Hertz ... for o full 12 hours, driving 30 
miles and carrying several passengers if you 
wont...is only $6.85! And gas, oil and 
insurance ore included! 


7 A SPECIFIC RATE EXAMPLE... At the 
Hertz station in Knexville, Tenn, 703 S. Goy 
Street, the rote is $20.00 for a complete 
week plus 7c per mile, including gos, oil 
and insuronce. Thus, the toto! cost for o 7 
day, 200 mile trip is only $34.00, regardless 
of how mony ride 


7 PRIVATE CAR PLEASURE You drive 
a new Chevrolet or other fine car in splendid 
condition and as privote os your own. Kent 


day or night, for an hour, o day, o week, or 
as long as you wish. 


v RESERVATIONS Hertz Driv-Ur-Seif 
service, largest in the world, is available in 
over 450 cities and resort creas throughout 
the United Stotes, Hawaii, Cuba, Great Britain 
and Conada an omazing system thot 
makes posible the fomous Hertz Rail- Auto, 
Plane-Auto Travel Plans. Now you can re 
serve a car through your loco! Hertz station, 
railroad or cirline reservation deportments, 
or travel agencies... make those long trips 
by train or plone and hove a reserved 
cor ready at your destination. 


v INSURANCE PROTECTION You ore 
always wre thet you ore properly insured 
when you rent o cor from any Mertz station 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION Coll 
your local Hertz station listed under “H", 
“Hertz Oriv-Ur-Self”, in the telephone book, 
or write Hertz Oriv-Ur-Self System, inc. 
Dept. 300, 218 Sovth Webosh Avenve, Chi 
cago 4, Minols. 


Look in your telephone jJirectory under “H" for your local Hertz station. 


You Can Rent a New Car from Le gtz os easy as 4) ® Ky] 
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ALMOST without anyone's taking notice of it, 
there has come into being an American equiva- 
lent of the European Grand Tour. The United 
States now manages to export more tourists than 
any other country—the 1950 tonnage built up to 
an all-time high—but more and more of late 
we have been getting an increasing number of 
visitors from the other side. 

We see by the papers that various numbers of 
Englishmen, Frenchmen, Italians, Swedes, Nor- 
wegians, Belgians and Hollanders—even a genial 
man of God from the land of the head-hunters 
ure roaming the country up and down. From 
what has been written about them, and from what 
| have picked up in conversation, I gather that a 
rather fixed itinerary has been established—New 
York City, the Califernia Coast, the desert 
country around Tagsgor Santa Fe, one quick stop 
in the Deep South to experience the Negro Prob- 
lem at first hand, and then back to New York 
City and the boat for home. 

But what does this have to do with the city of 
St. Louis? Quite a lot, actually, It is by way of 
saying that St. Louis might well be included as 


part of the new Grand Tour. If someone happens 
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Part Southern belle. part European heiress. 
/ Uf . lp 
By ‘ Haalt WwW. Luise ~ the great dewager city of the Midwest sits in solid 


comfort and self-assuredly clips her coupons 


to be left gasping at this point, and if someone 
else happens to be exclaiming, “What! S7. Louis!” 
I can only say that it is my notion that St. Louis, 


in its rather special, unapparent way, is one of 


America’s unique cities. 

It is not “interesting” in the sense that New 
York is, and it has nothing to compare in tourist 
appeal with the celluloid vineyards that flourish 
so abundantly in Beverly Hills, and, scenically, it 
can't be spoken of in the same breath with the 
Southwestern desert. It. doesn’t even have an 
especially arresting batch of statistics to show. 
There is a saying in St. Louis that fairly well sums 
up its commercial and industrial side, with a 
melancholy nod in the direction of the St. Louis 
Browns—‘‘First in shoes, first in booze, and last 
in the American League.” 

But after this had been said, and the obvious 
indictment drawn, something else remains. Tone. 
Pitch. That is the only way it can be described 
Attune your ear to it, listen to its particular vibra- 
tions, and you come to an interesting discovery 
the note that St. Louis gives off is strikingly simi- 
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lar to that of Boston. It has the same kind of assur- 
ance, the same appreciation of proper behavior, 
the same distrust of newfangledness, the same 
suspicion of conspicuous display, and it wears the 
same kind of hat. And all this, mind you, within a 
few hours of Topeka and Kansas City. That is 
why I say that those who make the American 
Grand Tour might well go to the trouble of hav- 
ing a look at it. No student of the United States 
can afford to overlook the Middle West, and no 
survey of the Middle West is complete without an 
examination of St. Louis. Besides, there is hardly 
a more interesting chapter in American history 
than the story of how it got to be the way it is. 

It is sometimes difficult in St. Louis, for reasons 
that I will explain further along, to realize that 
one is sojourning in a Midwestern city. A look at 
a map will prove that one is. Standing on the 
west bank of the Mississippi River in a predom- 
inantly agricultural region, St. Louis is the largest 
and most important city in Missouri. This state, 
part of the Midwestern group, is bounded on the 
east by Illinois (across the Mississippi) and the 
southwestern corner of Kentucky; on the north 


by lowa; on the west (Continued on Page 37) 











Carl Milles's fountain, in front of the Union Station, Park Plaza and Chase hotels look out on Forest Park, site Enclosed streets in the West End are still 
symbolizes meeting of Mississippi and Missouri rivers. of St. Louis's zoo, Art Museum and many recreation areas. locked up at night, patrolled by watchmen. 


Speck Confectionery thrives on St. Lovisans’ love of comfort, conservatism and longevity. The popular lunching spot has been 


in business for 102 years, with little change in décor or menu. Waitresses still wear informal dresses instead of uniforms. 
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the whole of Kansas, and part of Oklahoma; 
and on the south by Arkansas and the north- 
western tip of Tennessee. 

Of the five Midwestern states involved, Mis- 
souri is the second oldest in point of statehood. 
It was admitted into the Union in 1821, three 
years after Illinois. But by the time Missouri grew 
to the stature of statehood, St. Louis, founded in 
1764, had been for over fifty years an outpost of 
civilization in the western wilderness. It was en- 
couraging local artists before Chicago was ten 
years old; it was the booming center of the Amer- - 
ican fur trade before Topeka and Kansas City * 
were ever heard of; it was building mansions be- ; 
fore Nebraska was building its first log forts; N ae 
and it was sleeping in beds imported from France h 
before the first trail blazers into lowa slept on i 4 
their rifles. By , 

Consequently, unlike most of the other cities \ 
of the Middle West, St. Louis has a tradition and 
a past. It is this—and the confidence gained 
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therefrom—that makes it the grande dame of the 
prairies. It isn’t exactly scornful of its newer, toes ¥ ’ 

rawer, and less assured neighbors, but it knows, . a 5 

like Boston, the place it holds in the community. . ad 
It doesn’t brag and it doesn’t boast. It seems to 
feel that anyone with sense ought to know it , 
doesn’t have to. Kansas City and Topeka may go ssenees \ 
in for boosterism, and Chicago may hustle and 
bustle in its effort to be a rival to New York, but 
St. Louis prefers to have none of it, thank you. 
It would rather not be bothered with pep talks 
and it is not out to rival anybody. If it is not ever 
likely to do more in the future than hold to its St. Louis Society still values 

place as the eighth largest city in the country, well 

maybe progress isn’t all that it’s cracked up to its familw names more than its wealth 
be. Meanwhile, few, if any, St. Louisans would - 
think of living anywhere else. Nor is this because 
the inhabitants of the place are insufferably smug. 
Nowhere is the sport of criticizing one’s own 
home town more widely practiced or more thor- 
oughly enjoyed. 
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What the fashionable young St. Louis socialites wear at o hunt race meet is displayed by Mr. and Mrs. Louis 
Werner Il. The former Anne K. F. Desloge (old St. Lovis name), Mrs. Werner was a Queen of the Veiled Prophet. 
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The Claytonshire Coaching Club holds an outdoor lunch in honor of some St. Lovis debutantes. Club has a small 
membership which is less concerned with horses than with giving successful parties, notably on New Year's Day. 
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THERE'S NO PLACE LIKE HOME 


Some weeks ago, I was talking with the vice- 
president of one of St. Louis’ largest trust com- 
panies, a genial, relaxed, graying man in his late 
forties. He was telling me how a friend of his, an 
Oklahoman who had moved to St. Louis and 
gradually made his way to a position of conse- 
quence with one of the local corporations, had 
been offered a more important and more finan- 
cially rewarding job in New York. “And you 
know what he’s done?” I was told. ““He’s turned 
it down. Why he wants to stay on in this town, I 
can’t imagine—the climate is terrible, there's 
nothing to do, and you're off a thousand miles 
from everything. Yet he says he likes it! That's 
why he’s going to stay.” Plainly baffled, my in- 
formant paused for a moment; then, perhaps 
reading my thoughts, he went on to square his 
own way of life with what he had just said. “With 
me it’s different,” he explained. “I was born here. 
I grew up here. I married a St. Louis girl. | couldn't 
live in New York.” (Continued on Page 10) 
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August Anheuser Busch, Jr., resplendent in gray 


derby, surveys a race meet from atop his coach. 
Busch is head of St. Louis’ biggest beer company, 
famed as an elegant and lavish party-thrower. 
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The den of the Veiled Prophet is the supposedly secret location where floats and figures are prepared for 
the parade which precedes the Veiled Prophet Ball in October. All displays center cround a single theme. 


—— 


The Veiled Prophet (under it all, a St. Louis businessman) escorts last year's Queen of Love 
and Beauty, Miss Carol Moon Gardner, through the elegant arcade of “Bengal Lancers.” 


Everyone, but everyone, in St. Louis Society 


pays court to the Veiled Prophet 


Idea man for the Prophet is Frank B. Nuderscher, on artist Last year's Queen gave up school to devote 
who spends six months designing costumes and floots. herself to dedications and to charity drives. 








(Continued from Page 37) AsIl listened, I recalled 
another conversation I'd recently had—this one 
with a friendly, enthusiastic junior executive in 
Kansas City. ““Maybe you think I’m prejudiced,” 
he said, “but Kansas City is the best town in 
the country. We're going places! There’s not a 
town west of the Mississippi with a future like 
Kansas City. We've got just about everything. 
| wouldn’t live anywhere else in the world!” 

To the limited extent that two individual points 
of view can serve as a mirror, you have here one 
of the most striking differences between St. Louis 
and the other cities of the Middle West. If one 
had to single out the one trait that gives the 
Middle West its particular, individual tone, it 
might be safest to name its optimistic, uncritical 
enthusiasm for Progress. One perceptive student 
of the region, Kenneth S. Davis, has commented 
as follows: “The future is here regarded as un- 
alloyed Opportunity to be ‘taken advantage of” 
by vigorous external action, rather than a com- 
pound of threats and promises to be warily ap- 
proached according to some standard of tradi- 
tional values. Much of this can be explained as 
a cultural residue of frontier days. The ease of 
communication with strangers may derive from 
those years when common hardships and dan- 
gers provided a common basis for immediate 
understanding. The prevailing ‘boosterism,’ on 
the other hand, stems probably from that very 
neglect of the inner life which pioneering entails. 
It seems to manifest an inward insecurity, a pov- 
erty of inner resources, and a consequent need 
for bolstering sagging egos by huddling them to- 
gether in the warmth of group conceit: ‘Ours ts 
the best bunch of fellows in the best city in the 
best nation in the whole world, by God!’ The 
speeches one hears at most civic-club meetings 
are precisely the sort of ‘pep talks’ a man gives 
himself when he is afraid or at least unsure of 
himself.” ( Author's note: Mr. Davis lives in Man- 
hattan, but it happens to be Manhattan, Kansas 
leave us have no letters to the editor about an 


‘Easterner” looking down his nose 


MISSISSIPPI DOWAGER 


This self-assurance on the part of St. Louis 
the maturity that enables it to take an occasion- 
ally critical glance at itself and admit that per- 
haps it isn’t the most get-up-and-get town in the 
world—is augmented by other characteristics not 
common to the Middle West. It has been enor- 
mously influenced by the mores and manners of 
the Plantation South. It has received, assimilated, 
and been played upon by a large Germanic ele- 
ment. And it has sharper economic, social, and 
class distinctions than such all-inclusive, middle- 
class cities as Omaha, Des Moines, and Kansas 
City. St. Louis might consequently be described 
is a Midwestern city with overtones of the Old 
South, a rather pronounced European cultural 
coloration, and a social stratification that is re- 
mindful of the Eastern seaboard. 


For a sedate, respectable dowager—plump 
and full-bosomed, cutting coupons, stiffly on 
guard against improper behavior—St. Louis has 
quite a background. It was founded in 1764 by 
the French as a kind of suburb of New Orleans; 
like its parent city, it owes its existence and much 


of its early consequence tO (Continued on Page 42) 
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Coming out is a full-time, serious process for St. Louis debutantes, who put in a busy season of breakfasts, 
luncheons and balls. Sunday-breakfast parties, like this one given by Mrs. Henry Whittemore, are popular. 


The Proper St. Louisans are still devoted 


Oscar Johnson (left) has been for 17 years president of the Symphony Society, the second oldest in the 
United States. His stepdaughter, Eloise Polk (front), is a brilliant young concert pianist at the age of 16. 
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Waitresses at the Junior League Tea Room on Maryland Avenue are debutante volun- Mrs. Benjamin McReynolds, dress designer at Woman's Exchange, is a favorite 
teers. All proceeds from restaurant go to League's Forest Park Children's Center. with socialites. Mrs. Warren T. Chandler approves daughter Dian's new gown. 


to the quiet enjoyment of an old and gracious way of life 


Engagement party for Miss Lenore Clark and George Steffens, Jr. (center) is typical Log Cabin Club, for older men, is properly small, elite and simple. Its mem- 
of such society affairs, which are usually unostentatious and held in private homes. bers have no golf course, prorate the entire club expense at end of year. 
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(Continued from Page 0) the Mississippi River. 
By 1764, the natural resources of Upper Louisi- 
ana—all the territory that Thomas Jefferson was 
to add to the American domain by the Louisiana 
Purchase—had begun to attract the attention of 
commercial enterprise. Furs, in which the region 
abounded, were in universal demand. 

The New Orleans firm of Maxent, Laclede & 
Co., having obtained exclusive rights to the fur 
trade of the Missouri Valley and all the country 
west of the Mississippi as far north as the St. 
Peters River, took immediate steps to exploit its 
monopoly. The junior partner of the firm, Pierre 
Laclede Liguest, a Frenchman]| commonly 
known as Laclede, left New Orleans in August, 
1763, to establish a new trading post in Upper 
Louisiana. Among his thirty companions was his 
thirteen-year-old stepson, a boy named Auguste 
Chouteau. After the usual set of hardships, 
Laclede finally got his clumsy boats up the 
Mississippi as far as Ste. Genevieve, the only 
French settlement of any consequence west of the 
river. Using Fort Chartres, hardly more than a 
clearing in the wilderness twenty miles north of 
Ste. Genevieve, as a base, Laclede explored the 
surrounding territory. Finally, after ascending 
the Mississippi to the mouth of the Missouri, he 
found what he was looking for in the present site 


of St. Louis. 


THE BOY PIONEER 


The actual settlement of the place was delayed 
until early the following year. On February 14, 
1764, young Auguste Chouteau, placed in tem- 
porary command by his stepfather, arrived with 
1 party of workmen to clear the forest and lay 
the foundation of the new trading post—thus 
giving St. Louis the distinction, among various 
others, of being the only American city to have 
been established by a thirteen-year-old boy. 

The new community prospered from the start. 
Laclede's fur business grew within five years into 
big money; it was valued at more than $80,000 
a year. His success was so pronounced that it was 
said that “the whole trade of the Missouri, that 
of the Mississippi northwards, and of the nations 
near La Baye, Lake Michigan and St. Josephs by 
the Illinois River, is entirely brought to him.” 

Young Auguste Chouteau also prospered. He 
was joined in St. Louis a few months after its 


settlement by his half-brother, Pierre, and 


they began a family dynasty whose influence 


upon St. Louis—and, more importantly, on the 


whole of the West—was so enormous that it 
would be possible to write almost the whole his- 
tory of the western expansion of the United States 
in terms of the dynasty’s achievements. That 
history can only be touched upon here; scattered 
in a hundred places, it awaits the attention of any 
historian who desires a new and fertile field. But 
it was the Chouteaus, headed by Auguste, who 
took over Laclede's fur business after the latter 
died in 1778; it was the trappers, voyageurs, and 
mountain men attached to the early expeditions 
the Chouteaus finarted and sent out who opened 
up the first real trails into the West; it was the 
Chouteaus who, in 1809, after the Louisiana 
Purchase and the historic journey of Lewis 
and Clark, played a major role in the organiza- 
tion of the St 
the first 


Louis Missouri Fur Company, 


enterprise of its kind; it was the 
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Chouteaus and their partners in the St. Louis 
Missouri Fur Company who sent out expeditions 
that penetrated ever deeper into what was still 
virtually unknown territory; it was the profits 
that accrued to the Chouteaus and the St. Louis 
Missouri Fur Company that caused simi- 
lar organizations to be formed, which, in turn, 
aided in the opening up of the West; and it was 
the Chouteaus, finally, in 1834, after the fur 
rivalries were over and even John Jacob Astor 
found it necessary to retire from the field, who 
remained undisputed masters of the fur trade. 


St. Louis is the world’s shoe capital. Herman Delman 
shows his 1950 fall styles to a group of buyers. 


The centering of the fur trade in St. Louis had 
two notable effects upon the community. It estab- 
lished it as the jumping-off place of the early 
West—the point of departure for places as dis- 
tantly separated as New Mexico and Oregon— 
and it gave it the commercial character it has 
retained ever since. No sooner had it been estab- 
lished, and named St. Louis in honor of the 
patron saint of Louis XV, the reigning king of 
France, than it got itself a nickname—Pain 
Court, or “Short of Bread.” The name was not 
bestowed on account of any lack of food; it was 
a Gallic gibe at a town that was already so given 
over to mercantilism that it had to go out and 
buy wheat. 

A few early St. Louisans, notably Manuel Lisa, 
“the king of the trappers” and one of the found- 
ers of the St. Louis Missouri Fur Company, took 
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to the’ distant mountains and faraway rivers in 
search of muskrat, mink, marten, otter, coon, 
bear, lynx, wolverine and beaver. Most of the 
others preferred to remain at home as bankers, 
wholesalers, outfitters, merchants and middle- 
men, and participate in the adventure at second 
hand. The excitement belonged to the mountain 
men, voyageurs and coureurs de bois. The profit 
attached itself to the sober businessmen who 
stayed behind. 

It was the latter who soon assumed places of 
importance in the social and economic structure 
of St. Louis and became the backbone of its 
society. Thus the “businessman”—a type notice- 
ably absent from the ordinary frontier commu- 
nity; one that takes a new settlement a good many 
years to produce—appears full-formed in St. 
Louis almost from the beginning. And with honor. 
The man of business in St. Louis never had to 
overcome the prejudice that operated against his 
counterpart in other sections of the country—in 
New England, for instance, where the statesman 
and scholar were regarded as being infinitely 
higher types than the banker and merchant, and 
in the Old South, where being in trade was looked 
upon as only slightly less demeaning than work- 
ing with one’s hands. 


BOSTON OF THE MIDDLE WEST 


It would seem to be this, more than anything 
else, that gives business in contemporary 
St. Louis a dignity somewhat similar to that of 
one of the professions. Business is the inheritor 
of a long tradition; it has had the rough corners 
rubbed off. And because of this, St. Louis busi- 
ness, which has been setting the general tone of 
the place ever since Laclede bargained with the 
Indians over his first bundle of furs, has taken 
on a marked, special character that tends to con- 
found outsiders. It is far less adventuresome than 
it was when it grubstaked the mountain men and 
then sat back and waited for the profits to roll in. 
The large ingredient of uncertainty involved in 
the fur trade—unknown territory ; hostile Indians; 
the chance that a whole expedition might be 
wiped out—would cause present-day St. Louis 
business to freeze onto its bankbook. As opposed 
to Texas business, which is still in the freebooting 
stage where it will gamble on anything from a 
new oil field to a crop of watermelon seeds, St. 
Louis business prefers to run the least possible 
element of risk. “Hell-fire,” a buccaneering Texan 
who is acquainted with the workings of the St. 
Louis business mind exploded in my presence not 
long ago. “If a man struck oil in the St. Louis 
city park—more damn oil than there is east of 
the Pecos—he'd have to go down to Dallas and 
get Bob Thornton at the Mercantile National 
Bank to finance him. And that’s the -truth, by 
God!” 

The pronounced conservatism of its business 
element, which is one of the things that makes 
St. Louis the Boston of the Middle West, has had 
its effect upon the economic structure of the city. 
It has no vast industries. Instead of putting its 
eggs all in one basket, St. Louis has deemed it 
wiser to play the field. Its various manufacturing 
establishments turn out over 3000 different prod- 
ucts that have an annual dollar value of over one 
billion dollars; as you can’t be in the city twenty- 
four hours without (Continued on Page 44) 
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Prohibition closed the beer gardens of St. Lovis. Today only one, the Black Forest Garden, operates with the Gemuilichkeit of old. 


Handsome wagons drawn by magnificently rigged horses once were a common sight delivering beer in Experts sip Budweiser in the quality testing room 


St. Louis. Anheuser-Busch keeps two such teams today—prize-winning Clydesdales—used only for showing. Bread is chewed to clear the mouth between tastes 








(Continued from Page 42) hearing, itisa great 
big industrial department store. 

And a good thing it is, too, as you also hear. 
The argument goes that, with such a setup, 
St. Louis has a solid economic base that only a 
general depression can disturb. If the furniture 
market is slack, hardware and chemicals go right 
along; if hardware and chemicals fall off, meat- 
packing is not noticeably touched, What could 
be a better guarantee of even, constant, comfort- 
able prosperity than such an arrangement? The 


tion was put. “She doesn’t want to remember!” 

By 1800, St. Louis had taken on the commercial 
character which, modified by time and conserva- 
tism, gives it much of its present coloration. But 
there is more to it than that. Among other things, 
it has been greatly conditioned by the Old South. 
Up to the time of the Louisiana Purchase, in 
1803, St. Louis was as much a French community 
as New Orleans; names like Parin, Tremblée, 
Rivet, Duchemin, Marmillon and Barios abound 
in its early records. Then, after the Purchase, the 


Three generations of Joseph Pulitzers have made the Post-Dispatch great. First Joseph Pulitzer, depicted in 
Rodin bust, founded paper in 1878. Present owner-publisher Joseph will be succeeded by Joseph, Jr. 


answer, of course, is nothing—in this respect 
St. Louis is bound to be the envy of all those Amer- 
ican Communities whose economic heartbeat ts 
geared to a single industry. But one cannot help 
wondering if the St. Louis of today—well-dressed 
and well-heeled, conservative to the core—ever 
remembers the time when, like any other young 
Mississippi River wanton, she frolicked away the 
nights with wild, reckless men who had drunk 
from the headwaters of the Yellowstone, fought 
Shawnees and Blackfeet, been lost in the snow of 
the Wind River Mountains, and slept with ran- 
dom Indian women under the open sky. “Don’t 
be silly!’ said a St. Louis lady to whom the ques- 
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“Americans” gradually began to take over, just 
as they were to do in New Orleans. 

The first wave of Anglo-Saxon invaders came 
from New England—speculative, shrewd, aggres- 
sively determined to get their share of the dollars 
to be had from the swelling stream of western 
migration. The “old” French families (nothing 
ages quite so quickly as a family in a pioneer 
community) turned their noses up and their 
thumbs down. And the Yankees, it may be sus- 
pected, didn’t think too highly of the Frenchies 
and their fondness for dancing and light wines. 
Out of this collision there developed a cleavage 
between the new, aggressive, go-getter type and 
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the old, established conservatives—one, as has 
been noted, that still persists and which makes a 
salesman going into St. Louis with a new, untried 
line of merchandise one of the most frustrated 
creatures on earth. 

The French families found the second contin- 
gent of Anglo-Saxons much more to their liking— 
Virginians, Kentuckians, North and South 
Carolinians, sons of the Old South all. They too 
had been attracted to St. Louis by all the money 
in circulation—especially after 1817, when the 
Zebulon M. Pike spewed its way up the Missis- 
sippi to St. Louis and launched the town on the 
great, profitable, steamboating phase of its 
career—but at least they had good manners. 

J. Thomas Scharf, in his voluminous, two- 
volume History of St. Louis, commented as fol- 
lows: “Under all these influences, and stimulated 
by the growth of wealth, which in the town far 
outran the growth of population, St. Louis ac- 
quired, in the course of the years between 1780 
and 1820, a social reputation and character pe- 
culiarly its own. There was less dissipation, as 
there was also less wealth, in St. Louis than in 
New Orleans, where the planters, enriched by 
sugar and cotton and regiments of slaves, grew 
suddenly rich and were prodigal in their expend- 
iture. But there was more social grace to com- 
pensate for this, in St. Louis. Society was toned 
and sobered there by the restraints put by the 
American element upon the natural abandon of the 
Creole. But this American element was a hearty 
and cordial Southern element itself, free from 
gene, fond of social enjoyments, and bred in all 
the petits soins of cultivated social intercourse.” 


THE PLANTATION INFLUENCE 


It is interesting to note how Scharf stresses the 
fact that the new American element was South- 
ern, and how the Southern element had begun to 
modify the tone and temper of St. Louis as early 
as 1820. Already it had taken on at least certain 
of the characteristics that are so extremely appar- 
ent today. And here again, because of the influ- 
ence of the Plantation South, St. Louis is 
markedly different from its sister cities of the 
Middle West. In the way it talks the English 
language, in its regard for family background, in 
its belief in the established forms of polite be- 
havior, and in its ease of social intercourse, it 
has more in common with Richmond than with 
Des Moines, and is more closely tied to Charleston 
than to Topeka. 

Perhaps the most striking evidence of the 
Southern aspect of St. Louis’s character is its 
biggest social blow-out of the year—the Veiled 
Prophet's Ball. This affair, preceded by a street 
pageant that is to St. Louis as Mardi Gras is to 
New Orleans, was begun in 1878, thirteen years 
after the close of the Civil War. It was started by 
a group of influential St. Louis businessmen, 
along with a few strays from the professions. 
Most of them appear to have had Southern 
backgrounds, either wholly or in part. In planning 
their organization they had the various carnival 
““Mistick Krewes” of New Orleans to go by, but 
that they elected to follow this example—instead 
of taking the cotillions and assemblies of New 
York and Boston as a model—is most indicative. 

For what was represented by these “Mistick 


Krewes” of New Orleans (Continued on Page 6) 

















Editorial-page chief Irving Dilliard (left) admires new offering by P-D’s famed 


“Ben” Reese, former city editor of the newspaper, is now managing editor. 
Daniel Robert Fitzpatrick (right), who is biting and original political cartoonist. 


He directs Post-Dispatch newsgathering from his command post in city room. 


The Post-Dispatch is one of the world’s finest newspapers 


The paper has always thrived on crusades. Sunday magazine-section editor Julius Young reporters like David Lilienthal, Jr 


, son of former Atomic Energy Com 
Klyman (center) directs team in preparation of series on St. Louis city planning. 


mission chief, learn alert newswriting that has won P-D many Pulitzer prizes 


Editorial room, with telegraph and copy desks in foreground, is heart of news section, which has scored numerous distinguished “beats 
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A pleasant summer habit for many St. Louvisans is attending the open-air musicals of the Municipal Opera, which plays to 
750,000 people in its 12-week season. Productions like Brigadoon (above) are enhanced by a background of Forest Park trees. 


St. Louis summer evenings are heightened by the exciting 


Continued from Page 44) — (once high society got 
hold of the Mardi Gras and added its kings, 
queens, dukes, ladies in waiting, and rhinestone 
jewels to what originally had been a folk festival), 
was an attempt to reconstruct in miniature the 
feudal structure of the Plantation South—a self- 
contained, self-immersed society that persisted in 
clinging to certain feudal forms and institutions 
long after they had fallen into disuse in such 
former strongholds of feudalism as Burgundy, 
Essex, and the Duchy of Parma. 

The ball of the Veiled Prophet in St. Louis, 
with its queens, ladies in waiting, and male 
royalty, is admittedly several degrees removed 
from this. In point of origin, however, the Veiled 
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Opera audiences sit in comfort to enjoy such tried 
light-musical fare as Carousel and Of Thee | Sing 





Prophet and his courtly celebration is still some- 
thing out of this world—going back through the 
Dixie of the big plantations to the lost, story- 
book era represented by jousting, tilting, shoot- 
ing with the crossbow, wearing a lady’s scarf, and 
the Age of Chivalry in general. But don’t for a 
moment think that St. Louis doesn’t take its 
Prophet seriously—so far as its haut monde is 
concerned, he is both Mohammed and Allah. And 
his party, needless to say, can be a lot of fun. 
Had the Southerners of St. Louis prevailed 
when the Civil War broke out, Missouri would 
have gone in on the side of the Confederacy. By 
that time, however, a new element had entered 
into its composition—the large, influential Ger- 
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Young chorus girls of Municipal Opera are usually only beginners, but they get 
excellent musical-comedy experience, playing in 12 different shows in 12 weeks. 
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Brigadoon principals are Virginia Oswald and Hayes Gordon, both from the New 
York cast of the show. Opera graduates include stars like Cary Grant, Virginia Mayo. 
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Dancers Olga Lunick and James Mitchell practice in backstage sunshine. Day- 
time rehearsals are needed to perfect each show for evening performances. 


outdoor musieals given by the supersuccessful Municipal Opera 


manic population that has given it the European 
coloration which has already been commented 
upon and which is part of its special flavor. These 
foreign-born newcomers— including hosts of so- 
called “Forty-Eighters,"” men who had fled or 
been exiled from Germany after the revolution- 
ary disturbances of 1848—were antislavery and 
pro-Union. So were most St. Louisans of North- 
ern birth and ancestry. Banding with the latter in 
a common cause, and supported by the large 
number of Irish who had migrated to St. Louis 
and who were also imbued with the new social 
ideals of the time, the Germans, spearheaded by 
the “Forty-Eighters” under the intellectua! direc- 
tion of Carl Schurz, kept St. Louis and Missouri 


on the Union side. But not without something 
in the nature of a civil war within a civil war. 
Both Confederate-sympathizing state troops and 
Union forces drilled in the city for a time, and it 
was not until May, 1861, when the state troops 
were surrounded at their encampment and forced 
to surrender by a much larger body of American 
and German soldiers (800 vs. 10,000), that 
St. Louis was safely anchored to the Union and 
turned into a base for Federal operations. 
Although the incident passed without blood 
shed, except for a damaged nose or two, wounds 
were suffered on both sides. One Southern fiumily 
nursed i: dislike of the Germans well into the 
present century. At the time of the Civil War, 
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when all right-thinking Southerners in St. Louis 
referred to the Germans as “those damned 
Dutchmen,” this particular family came to the 
conclusion that the Stars and Stripes was a 
“damned Dutch flag.” Possessing a flagpole, they 
used it to express their feelings by fiying the Con- 
federate colors on all legal holidays until 1917. 
Then, when the United States declared war on 
Germany, the Stars and Bars were struck and 
Old Glory became Old Glory again. 


Feeling against “the Germans” is no longer 


even remotely so extreme, but the old scars still 
remain. The St. Louis Country Club still talks 
rather disdainfully about “South-Side Germans,’ 
and the “South-Side 


(Continued on Page 49) 
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Zoo chimps mastered operation of their new electric 


Star chimp Nero laughs at a quip by his boss, After each Chimpanzee Show, Nero and Vierheller take 
jeeps in about ten minutes; they can even back up. 


George Vierheller, director of the great zoo. a stroll together, and then cool off with a bottle of pop. 





Greatest show in town is the zoo’s sparkling chimpanzee act 





Acrobatic high point of Nero's act comes when he leaps Nero alternates one-finger exercises with two-fisted 
chords; so far he has not yet mastered Chopsticks 


American know-how is demonstrated by Nero, 
who has learned how to use a screw driver. from one trotting pony, somersaults to back of the next. 


Proving that all actors are absent-minded, Nero looks bored as he walks on a pair of stilts during the Entire troupe poses for a photo at the end of show. 


Nero ends up with both feet in one pants leg. show; later he will skip rope while still standing on the stilts. Tiny chimp in center is Pancho, a rising young stor. 
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(Continued from Page 47) Germans” still tend to 
regard the St. Louis Country Club with a mixture 
of hostility and resentment. The story of St. 
Louis and its Germans is the story of Beacon 
Hill and the Boston Irish all over again. There 
was that same resistance to the newcomers on the 
part of the older residents, the same opposition of 
attitudes, the same group conflicts, and the same 
gradual transformation of the community by the 
new and numerically larger element. 

Like all large American cities, St. Louis has 
become the home of many emigrant groups— 
the Irish already mentioned, a sizable number of 
Italians, Czechs, Bohemians, a sprinkling of 
Scandinavians, and various others. Negroes ac- 
count for around 13 per cent of its population. It 
is the German-born and German-descended in its 
midst, however, who have given it the major part 
of its cultural outlook and tone. 

Almost half of St. Louis’s foreign-born are 
German. A large proportion of its other popula- 
tion is of German or mixed-German descent. 
Instead of the Parins, Tremblées, Rivets, and 
Duchemins of its early days, we now find Eberts, 
Muellers, Vogts, Fritsches, and Kolbes—eighty- 
eight solid columns of the names in the St. Louis 
telephone book begin with Sch. Individual Ger- 
mans have also left their impress upon their 
adopted city. It might even be said that one of 
them, Adolphus Busch, was St. Louis’s foremost 
ambassador to the outside world. 


PRINCE BUSCH 


Settling in St. Louis just before the outbreak of 
the Civil War, Busch married the daughter of one 
Eberhard Anheuser, the owner of a small brew- 
ery. Before long he was in control of the firm, and 
began building up the present-day Anheuser- 
Busch brewery, the largest in the world. (That's 
where St. Louis’s “first in booze” comes from; 
its “first in shoes” is due to the presence of the 
International Shoe Corporation, which Reeps 
more feet shod than any other mass-production 
shoemaker.) Busch’s beer was of an exceptionally 
high quality, even in a town of expert brewers, 
but it was the P. T. Barnum in him that was most 
responsible for his success. A shrewd showman, 


he went about the world extolling the virtues of 


beer—beer in general and his own beer in partic- 
ular. He built a turreted, oversized chateau in St. 
Louis, for which he hasn't been forgiven in some 
circles even to this day, and lived the expansive 
life in villas in Pasadena, California, and Langen- 
schwalbach, Germany. 

He hobnobbed with royalty, took over the 
Plaza Hotel when he went to New York, built the 
Adolphus Hotel in Dallas, Texas, brought the 
first Diesel engine patents from Switzerland to the 
United States, and got himself dubbed “Prince 
Busch” by his good friend, President Taft. The oc- 
casion of his death, in 1913, is still vividly remem- 


bered. On the day of his funeral, the vast brewery 


he brought into being was closed up tight; not a 
wheel or a spigot turned. Fifty salutes were fired 
from a brass cannon that had been set up in the 
shipping yards, and a hundred American flags 
were unfurled to the wind. Twenty-five trucks 
carried floral offerings, and he was buried in a 
specially made German casket that weighed eight 
hundred pounds. “Busch’s funeral,” says one 


e derly St. Loutsan, (Continued on Page 72) 


Surrounded by stage-door Johnnies, stars Nero and Pancho enjoy soda pop after one of their two daily shows. 


Chimp show plays to 40,000 patrons per week; for some reason, adults like the act even better than kids. 
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If you haven't yet discovered that the best-looking shoes 
you can buy are also the most comfortable shoes you 
can wear, it’s high time you did! 


We're talking about Wright Arch Preserver Shoes .. . 
the shoes with the built-in comfort features that help 
your feet to walk as they should... the wonderful, 
wonderful comfort features that make city streets seem 
like country turf and keep you alive and kicking, full 
of get-up-and-go through the longest, toughest day. 


And well-groomed, too! Look at them! Here are just 


four of the style leaders for fall and winter. Husky, 
rugged, with plenty of “‘we-can-take-it,” but slick and 
sleek, too, with that custom-made look that can only 
come from the highest quality leathers and the most 
highly skilled craftsmanship. 


What more can a man ask for? Get into your nearest 
Wright Arch Preserver dealer’s today... and give these 
new Arch Preservers a look over. His name’s im the 
classified phone book. And incidentally, that Arch 
Preserver dealer 1s trained to give you the finest fit 
you've ever had. E. T. Wright & Company, Inc., 
Rockland, Massachusetts. 


For Women, Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, Ohio. For Boys, Gerberich- Payne, 
Mt. Joy, Pennsylvania. In Canada for Men, Scott-McHale, London, Ontario. 
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Traditional wing - ty 
oxford in Barrett's hand 
stained brown hne grain 

Also in black or brown calf 


Classc winter-weather 
oxford in nch, Barrett's 
hand-stained Scotch gram 
Also in black 


Rugge d seamless oxford 


with harness stitched pli Z 
and full Storm Welk in Bar- 


gett’s hand-stained browr grain 
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ALIEN 


There are 140,000,000 square miles of waves on the march—a vastness one senses in Frederick Waugh’s famous painting, Roaring Forties. 
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COURTESY METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK 
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The Gulf Stream, by Winslow Homer, depicts the sea's indifference to man's puny efforts to master it. 


‘ By H.. Mi. , ja w 


One of the great writers of the sea tells vou 


of its romance, its terrors, 


its superstitions—and of why life itself would cease without it 


I REMEMBER a tranquil summer afternoon 
when the portrait of an uncle, who was at sea, fell 
from its hook on the parlor wall. This portent led 
to whispered converse between the elders of the 
family. His ship had been too long on her voy- 
age, and had not been spoken once. There was a 
secret, and the sea was keeping it. The sea 
then, to a young listener who had never seen 
it, became mystery, espe- 
cially when the lamp was lit, and words were 
passed at table of what had happened far away 
and long ago. 

Then a holiday came, when we all went to the 
seaside. It was rather a disappointment, There 
was little to wonder over in that gray emptiness. 
A child saw what looked like soapsuds bubbling 
round the wheels of bathing boxes. Had he known 
enough to quote Charles Lamb he would have 
exclaimed, “Is this the mighty ocean? ts this a//?”’ 
The sea remained something hidden and with- 
out a clue, except the sailors of the family who 
were home again now and then, but said little 
about it, and the distant melancholy cry of a ship 
at night, outward bound, as London River 
turned at the ebb. 

I came to the real thing at last, on a first voyage, 
rather late in life. My ship was only a small steam 
trawler. This was very long ago, before the days 
of wireless, though | had read, and had heard, as 
much as was good for me about ships and deep 
waters. At first, my initiation ridiculed the dark 
legends and the omens. It was great fun. A night 


more than ever a 
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came, however, when | was pitched out of my 
bunk. I climbed back with a stunned idea that our 
little ship had gone wild. It wes certain she was 
dancing mad during the hours while | waited for 
a return to common sense, holding tight. When 
toward dawn the skylight began to look as pale 
as I felt, | put my head out of the scuttle to see 
where we were, and the wind tried to strangle me, 
My head at that scuttle was about level with the 
sea on a calm day. That morning my eyes had to 
climb eruptive dark walls that rose high about us, 
up to a livid sky. It was daybreak in desolation 
An immense black hill shot up astern of us, 
blotted out the risen segment of sun, and seemed 
to be avalanching down on my head, its white 
summit raving in collapse. That was my glimpse 
introductory to the sea, the sea of the Scandi- 
navian legends. I could now admire the way things 
were, when sailors had hard work in hand. 

You remember that first chapter of Moby 
Dick? Good Americans ought to, for it is as 
bonny a first chapter as there is in all English 
fiction. Yet its only purpose is to suggest why 
men leave home and go to sea, careless where the 
ship is bound. In a recent year a Greek sailor 
advised his son: “ Keep away from the lying mon- 
ster. She has no faith or mercy. Sea or woman, 
it's all the same.” As if a good lad would listen to 
that, who had already noticed the girls, and 
whose thoughts were long, long thoughts. 

The truth is, any outburst of admiration, any 
deep and heartfelt malediction, would be equally 
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Columbus and contemporaneous navigators braved not only dangers of the unknown but also the distrust of 
their crews; for in those days a man who put faith in a bit of magnetized iron was considered a sorcerer. 
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Not all the dangers of the sea were natural. From late in the 16th Century until the close of the 17th, any 
vessel afloat was the possible prey of pirates like Sir Henry Morgan, Captain Kidd or Bartholomew Roberts. 


Treasure of inestimable value lies in the ocean's depths, and although romance and greed unceasingly urge 
men to spend fortunes and lives to get it, most of it will remain forever in possession of a jealous seo. 
—_— ih 


right when addressed to the ocean. There was a 
sailor, out of recent wars and the founderings, 
who was asked what he would do next. He said he 
was going to shoulder an oar, and start walking 
inland, and walk, and walk, till someone stopped 
him, pointed at the oar, and asked, “What's 
that?” There he would settle down. 

Most first impressions, anyhow, are misleading, 
as were mine as a child at the seaside. Disappoint- 
ment may come over a traveler when he sees the 
ocean from a luxury liner on his first cruise for 
pleasure. He may sigh over an apparent mistake, 
and begin to think of the cocktail bar. The elo- 
quent witness of the great company of those who 
have written about the sea, from Homer and Saul 
of Tarsus to Conrad, appears to be dubious and 
extravagant. Time is wanted. What is unplumbed 
and infinite is not easily detailed. | speak with 
respect of my subject because, since | became 
better acquainted with it, it has badly scared me 
more than once. When the height, power and 
speed of the waters, viewed from a low freeboard 
as daylight dies on the Western Ocean, set you 
speculating in the dusk as to whether your tramp 
steamer will survive to see the sun again, you 
know the meaning of awe. I have had to wait for 
morning, with only that doubt to look at. It was 
no help to remember that my ship’s boats hac 
been painted on the chocks; if lifted, their planks 
would have parted. The folly of men is not always 
absent when peril must be faced at sea. There was 
a ship so near the Titanic, when she began to 
founder, that she could have steamed alongside 
and saved most of her people. Why didn’t she do 
it? Simply lack of initiative in those who stood 
watching the Titanic’s lights. But confidence in 
the perfection of a ship's routine is just as bad, as 
a perusal—better omitted—of the story of the 
Morro Castle disaster serves to show. 


THE WORLD OF WATERS 


We still only paddle, as it were, on the verge of 
the ocean. The horizon is but a few miles straight 
out. What is straight down, and—to use a sailor's 
phrase—is “out of soundings,” remains more or 
less where it was when the earth was without form 
and void, and darkness was upon the face of the 
deep. The sea can look as innocent as a baby, and 
older and darker than the father of lies. It can be 
lovely as radiant sapphire under the amber cliffs 
of a Greek island, and there, the very next day, 
you may recall that epitaph by the Greek poet 
Archias, which says—shipwrecked Theris is sup- 
posed to be speaking—*‘for ever do | wretchedly 
hear roaring even among the dead the hated 
thunder of the sea.” The sea’s hated thunder! 
That certainly comes from the heart. That re- 
vulsion of the spirit of man from the sea’s im- 
personal grandeur at its worst was uttered twenty 
centuries ago. It is still true for anyone who has 
heard at night the plunging roar long drawn out, 
and felt the deck shudder. 

A survey from a beach, or from any number 
of cabin portholes, cannot see, for one thing, that 
nearly three quarters of this planet's surface is 
water. There are something like 140 millions of 
square miles of waves on the march. The Pacific 
Ocean, by the way, claims almost half that total. 
It has been estimated that the volume of dry land 
above sea level is 23 millions of cubic miles, and 
that of ocean waters 324 millions; yet the volume 














of the seas to the volume of the whole sphere is 
but one in 800. The most profound of ocean's 
deeps added to the greatest of land’s heights is a 
range of but twelve miles in a ball with a diameter 
»f 8000 miles. To envision all this is impossible. 

Then again, it is hard to believe that the vast 
salt menace is not so alien as it appears to be. The 
fact is, but for this old enemy of ours we should 
vanish from the earth, with the rest of life. The 
earth would be as the moon, and the moon is 
dead. The land remains our fit dwelling place be- 
cause the sea, with its tides and currents, is the 
source of rainfall, and the maker of climates. It is 
but just of the sea to do this for us, for the sea is 
the origin of life and therefore should support it. 
The fable that Aphrodite was born of sea foam is 
not so farfetched as it seems. There is profound 
affinity between life’s rhythm, seed time and har- 
vest, and man’s birth, fulfillment and withdrawal, 
and the ocean tides. “People can’t die along the 
coast,” said Mr. Peggotty in David Copperfield, 
“except when the tide is pretty nigh out. They 
can’t be born unless it’s pretty nigh in—not 
properly born, till flood. He’s going out with the 
tide.” Peggotty, of course, lived within sight and 
hearing of the sea, and all his days were regulated 
by its rhythm. 

The average composition of sea water is known 
to most school children, and may be artificially 
concocted. Biologists tell us, all the same, that in 
sea water there is a principle, not yet isolated, 
which is essential to marine life. Life, it seems, 
can be kept, but will not develop in an imitation 
element of identical chemical composition; yet 
idd but a small percentage of natural sea water 
to the artificial and marine life will flourish again. 
Evidently life is a mystery only because we do not 
know the first thing about it. Terrestrial life came 
of a gradual adaptation of some form of sub- 
marine life to mudbanks in the full sun. 


THE RIDDLE OF LIFE 


Is it profitable to ask by what assortment of 
chemics, and under what influence, life in the sea 
was started? It is not. Nobody knows. However 
it happened, the original protoplasm became 
terrestrial life in due season; nor shall we ever 
know whether introduced then, or imparted 
later, was the nucleus of the virtues that developed 
into Aristotle, Michelangelo, Shakespeare, and 
Beethoven, not forgetting, too, the germ of the 
present political uproar on our planet. The pro- 
toplasm will have to develop rather more than it 
has before it will learn the how and why of all 
that. 

Though Aristarchus of Samos, who died in 
264 B.C., maintained that the earth revolves round 
the sun, which implies that it is a sphere, it was 
supposed until many centuries later that if you 
ventured too far at sea your ship would fall over 
the edge of a plate. We have discovered —what 
was surmised long ago by another of those ancient 
Greeks—that when sailing west you will reach 
your original starting point if you continue long 
enough. If we are honest, we must admit that our 
knowledge of reality has not progressed far be- 
yond such elementary facts. Except for the im- 
provements made in the technique of Columbus, 
in naval architecture and navigation, and the 
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Neither shipwreck nor piracy was responsible for the dramatic adventure of Capt. William Bligh, master of 
the Bounty. Cast adrift by a mutinous crew, he and 18 others reached safety after 4! days and 3618 miles. 
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The lure of the sea often is explained more convincingly in fiction than in fact. Yet in Moby Dick, Captain 
Ahab soul-searched in vain to learn why he had spent forty years of privation and peril on the pitiless sea. 


More imminent are terrors at sea in time of war. The cruiser Indianapolis, after delivering parts of the first 
atomic bomb to the Marianas, was torpedoed with a loss of 880; of 316 survivors, all were injured. 








The passenger ship is the closest most landbound mortals get to life on 
the ocean deep. As much as possible it translates shore life to ship decks. 


The sporting ship has endless subclassifications, all hotly debated by 
their various enthusiasts. Yawls with balloon spinnakers in Bermuda race. 


evidence collected by, the Challenger expedition, 
and other voyages seeking news of the world 
beneath the fathoms, the knowledge that has 
been gained leaves us little wiser than we w 
when coracles began the great adventure offshore. 
The known earth was but a small area to those 
remarkable Hellenes who founded Western 
Civilization, and though their conjectures about 
reality astonish us, they stood respectful where 


their land ended, faced by the wind and surge of 
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the sea’s estrangement. They pondered, and they 


never ceased to wonder; and they had too much 
sense to talk of conquering nature, for they re- 
membered that ships sometimes do not return. 

Fear, possibly, still has most to do with the 
shaping of our thoughts. Those earlest naviga- 
tors who overcame their fear of an element that 
had death in it, and ventured out on it to discover 
what was hidden by the sky line, were surely 
touched by a creative purpose inscrutable. They 
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The working ship may be a freighter, a whaler, a harbor tug, or a fishing vessel 
like those of the Gloucester fleet above, which sail through the West Atlantic for cod. 


The fighting ship is a triumph of destructive power afloat. The fleet carrier USS 
Philippine Sea, launched in 1945, carries 80 aircraft and a crew of over 1000 men. 


rose, that day, a bit above themselves. This con- 
quest of the waters has been going on ever since. 
The most modern of ships, the last to be launched, 
is a museum of the evidence of that conquest, for 
those who are able to read the signs. Every hull 
and engine room at sea is a pantheon of the great 
spirits whose will, curiosity, and inventiveness 
determined that man’s passage over the ocean 
should be a secure highway. It never can be abso- 
lutely secure, for man is mortal. The romance of 














it, therefore, will remain as long as man and the 
sea last. The propitiation of the unseen before a 
ship was launched—today a bottle of wine in lieu 
of a bloody sacrifice—and an elaborate religious 
ritual at the departure of ships on dangerous voy- 
ages, still practiced in the harbors of Brittany and 
other ancient ports, at least acknowledges that 
man cannot know the first thing and the last, and 
therefore ought to be wary and show no pride. 

Fear at sea is but prudence. Keep a strict watch 
day and night! In the ancient ballad of Sir Patrick 
Spens there is sound advice: 


Late, late yestreen, I saw the new moone, 
Wi the auld moone in hir arme, 

And, if ye gang to sea, master, 

I fear we'll come to harm, 


Sir Patrick laughed, and departed, and we know 
what happened to him. He joined the Missing. 

Every sensible seaman, to this day, knows some 
token or other of the Invisible that will check him 
with a warning qualm. I have been advised to 
return home when going to help hoist a sail, be- 
cause either a priest or a black cat crossed our 
path to the tide; and reluctantly have obeyed, as 
local prejudice was firm. Still, if a seaman were to 
attend to all the warnings he has been advised to 
heed he would never get over his doorstep. Sea 
and sky easily reduce reason, even in the sophis- 
ticated, after a little experience of deep waters, to 
a primal apprehension which is illogical but 
strongly felt. The yarns of the middle watch, mid- 
night to four A.M., have to be heard in the right 
place to feel their full beauty. You ought to listen 
to the story of the Extra Hand, with the sough of 
high seas as your somber background during a 
midnight watch. That fellow never signed on; he 
is not on the articles, but he will be just ahead of 
you in the dark, and he never turns when hailed, 
and is not stopped by a steel bulkhead. “Wireless” 
has not cleared up that sort of thing, but has 
added to it. Some listeners have heerd anonymous 
voices out of the ether, talking of slips that dis- 
appeared long ago. The spectral barque rigged 
with curses dark has not been exorcised by radar, 
the gyrocompass, and the echo sounder. We 
should not expect her to be. Men do not change 
as much as our means of transport. 


MAN AGAINST THE DEEP 


Science seems to add more to mystery than it 
solves. That is why the speed and power of mod- 
ern liners have not reduced the august apparition 
of the Ocean, nor embarrassed the sea’s utter in- 
difference to man and his many inventions. Its 
indifference can change in an hour to malevo- 
lence. The gathering on the horizon of the por- 
tents of hurricane, the heat and brooding stiliness, 
the pallid, leaden heave of the swell, and the flush 
in the sky that might presage doomsday, when 
seen from a great liner, can do something to 
weaken faith in the best of engineering skill. In- 
evitably, the alien sea, man’s ancient enemy, and 
its moods, unpredictable in transition from 
geniality to horror, rouse misgiving, and are the 
origin of myth, legend and superstition wherever 
men live close by a coast. It is only in fools that 
familiarity breeds contempt. A week in an open 
boat with nothing to look at but the clouds over 
the billows, and haggard messmates and the dead 
on the bottom boards, might have a civilizing 


The child sees the sea as a mass of bubbling soapsuds, its mystery and vastness hidden and without a clue. 


A trim small craft, sail tautened by a spanking breeze, can shak> the city’s worries from modern brows. 















































Ocean waters cover almost three fourths of the earth's surface, make a mysterious world of their own. 


effect on the most intractable case of pride and 
arrogance. There were plenty of those boats 
adrift in the last war; and enough in any one of 
them to change the heart of mankind on the sub- 
ject of war and peace, if it were possible to set 
down the truth of it. 

There would be no need to remind such a proud 
man of Davy Jones and the everlasting Locker. 
His fellow travelers might regard him as the 
Jonah of the party, for all seamen know full well 
that Jonahs do exist. The belief in the necessity to 


sacrifice an odd member of a ship’s company to 
appease the anger of the gods, and so save the 
rest of the party, has survived into the day of the 
motor ship. The law now takes a grave view of 
the practice of certain primitive rites—for this 
reason, odd man out, and other counting-out 
rites, are now but games that children play—but 
in the dark of the mind it is believed there are 
those who personify wrong which involves the 
rest of us, and that a jealous Power will get us 
unless we give up the fellow it wants. 

The sea remains a serious matter. It cannot be 
trusted, so it is not loved; it is respected. If you 
think it an object for love, go out alone after sun- 
set and listen for a while to the rhythmic roll of 
the waves along a forsaken coast. Attention to 
that music is apt to bring about a lessening of 
confidence in personal importance. It 
sounds too-much like echoes from the unfathom- 
able. Only mystics, who know what we do not, 
are heartened by the music of the spheres; and 
sailors dare not be mystical. The ocean is their 
sleepless adversary. 


one’s 


We cannot imagine what the sea was to the an- 
cient shipmen who thought their shipmaster was a 
sorcerer to be denounced if he was suspected of 
the secret use of a piece of magnetic iron. They 
feared to lose sight of the land; they crawled from 
mark to mark. They knew that if a ship got too 
far out she might drop over the edge into nothing 
They watched the heavens for portents, and found 
them, because clouds have very many shapes and 
colors. So have apparitions. What is hidden be- 
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hind the show of things generates spectres, signs, 
prodigies, harpies, kelpies, sirens, monsters, and 
what not. Once out of a familiar haven and com- 
mitted to the open, like Ulysses, no early seaman 
ever knew what was about. 

It is wrong to suppose this all vanished when 
steam and the wireless telegraph arrived. At the 
departure of the Titanic, the triumph in her day of 
science over matter, there was nearly a mishap as 
the giant moved out of dock. Her power began to 
draw other great ships away from their moorings. 
This narrow escape caused grave whispering 
about her in Southampton even before news 
came of her fatal encounter with an iceberg. Be- 
fore her, Brunel’s triumph of engineering genius, 
the Great Eastern—she l\aid the first Atlantic 
caile—far ahead of her day in every respect, had 
many misfortunes, beginning with her launching 
on the Thames. 

When she was broken up, the reason was 
found: a skeleton was discovered down be- 
low, behind riveted plates; anyhow, that is 
how the matter was seen by those who knew 
ships better than landsmen. A ship, we must re- 
member, is a person, with her own character and 
will. She is the repository of all the energies, both 
good and bad, that went into her genesis. 


THE EARLIEST MARINERS 


Seamen are more watchful of weather and 
other signs than we are. They have the deep under 
them, the stars over them, and in their care is the 
ship, a temperamental body whose potentiality 
they never fully know. They have to depend on 
themselves, unhelped by the support of society. 
Because of this, it has always seemed to me that 
Bartholomeu Diaz, that gallant seaman of Portu- 
gal, has never had the honor that he deserves. It 
was he who, one day in 1486 off West Africa, 
made a clean break with fearful tradition. He de- 
termined to risk it. He abandoned the landmarks, 
for he trusted his ship and his own heart. He 
steered his little craft west and south into the un- 
known while gales knocked her about. He went 
so far south that he met the dreaded westerlies. 
He turned east to look for Africa, but it was not 








there. He steered north to find it, and so discov- 
ered that the continent of Africa has an end, for its 
southern coast trended west and east. Thus the 
sea route to the Indies was found, and the historic 
monopoly of Mediterranean cities to the com- 
merce of the Far East could be ended. His coura- 
geous decision one day, when in doubt through 
traditional practice and fear of the unseen, was 
the first act in bringing about the dominance of 
the Atlantic seaboard. He was the first of the 
great modern seamen ; but he never had his due, for 
his officers and men were afraid of the queer 
world about them, and made him return home. 
Admiral Lord Fisher, a master seaman if ever 
there was one—he had Kaiser William of Ger- 
manycheckmated from the start, in August, 1914 


said that once he overheard, to his surprise, two 
seamen speculating over first and last things; and 
one said to the other that the reason he believed in 
the Bible was that it promised that in Heaven 
there is no more sea. 

Emerson made the remark that “the wonder is 
always new that any sane man can be a sailor.” 
Perhaps a sane man never is a sailor. The devo- 
tion of a man to sea life may be ascribed—as in 
popular song and story it always has been—to a 
sort of carefree and jovial imbecility. 

I prefer to think it a certain cheerful abandon 
of the spirit, a dim realization that there are other 
worlds. Such a thought renders tasteless the rou- 
tine and confinement of settled civility, and so 
away to discovery! 


That divine unrest must have afflicted some 
men very early in history. Doubtless in prehistory 
there were dissatisfied wanderers seeking that 
Earthly Paradise which obsessed Columbus later 
on, and put America on the map by chance. The 
earliest recorded explorer is the Egyptian Hannu, 
who wrote, “I was sent to conduct ships to the 
land of Punt to fetch for Pharaoh sweet-smelling 
spices.” His date was 2750 B.C. The Minoans ap- 
pear to have traveled west before 1000 B.C., per- 
haps to Gibraltar, before they vanished in the be- 
ginning of the story of the Hellenes, The aborigi- 
nal sea adventure of which full song was made, 
and is still the most fascinating, is the Odyssey 

The earliest of true mariners, the men of Tyre 
and Sidon of the 


(Continued on Page 77) 


The night watch in the crow’s nest, whether on a privateer of the romantic past or a modern fishing craft, is a lonely, eerie job. 
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Both eagles dived on the deer and it fled from the attack — over the precipice. She saw the hurtling body against the gray 


The deer hunters stalked Miss Mackintosh as relentlessly as the great eagles harried the hind 


on the crags of Sgurr. ... An unusual story of love and strong conflict 
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rock. “In my long life on this forest,” said Old Angus, 


e Vee, MU. Gunn 


. “WHAT are they doing?” 
deer-stalker. 


“| think, ma’m, we are now seeing what is 


she asked the old 


rarely seen by the human eye.” He sat down, 


pulled the telescope from its leather case, and, 





as he leaned, back, steadied it against his upright 
staff 
She 


eagles and fancied she could see the movement of 


knew the two great birds were golden 


deer. Her eyes swept the mountains and returned 


to the figure at her feet. Old Angus was still as the 
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“| have seen that happen only once before, and then not half so well.” 


outcrop of rock behind him, his tweeds the color 
of the heather, his short bushy beard like old 
heather invaded by gray lichen. As the hill pony 
tugged the rein on her arm an obscure panic fled 
down her twenty-seven years. 

“Excuse me, ma’m.” He lifted the strap of 
her binoculars over his head. “Have a look and 
you will see something that may interest you.” 

What had seemed a slow circling on outspread 
wings now came to flashing life as the golden 
eagles swooped and banked. She saw the deer 
running all ways. Their panic was as obvious as 
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the beat of her heart. The magnificent birds on 
their great wing spans were flying low, shepherd- 
ing the deer, as collie dogs manage a flock of 
sheep; driving them up onto a mountain plateau 
with a precipice on the near side. ** What are they 
doing?” Her voice was sharper now, 

“Attacking a sick hind.” 

She dropped her glasses, but the old man’s 
telescope never wavered. 

When next she picked up the deer they were on 
the rugged plateau, but the eagles were not now 
circling, they were fiercely swooping, time and 
again, upon the center of the small herd. The deer 
broke in a body, but 


(Continued on Page 62) 
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BECAUSE OF LIQUEUR QUALITY and HIGH PROOF (944) 
DRINKS NEVER TASTE THIN WITH GORDON'S GIN 





instantly one of the eagles dived and 
shot right across their faces. They 
swerved, and the second eagle came in 
from above. Her hands pressed the 
binoculars against the bone of her brow 
until it hurt. Suddenly, as though aware 
at last of what was really happening, 
the deer scattered, each galloping away. 
They were gone . . . no, one beast was 
left. It tried to follow the others, but 
now both eagles dived on it. It fled from 
that fierce attack—over the precipice. 
She saw the hurtling body against the 
gray rock. The eagles circled slowly 
down. 

“In my long life on this forest,” said 
Old Angus, “I have seen that only once 
before, and then not so well.” The cyl- 
inders of the telescope slid together and 
clicked. His head turned—and he called 
harshly to the pony, then went and 
brought the beast back. “If you don’t 
watch him,” he explained, “it’s off 
home to Bunesan he'll go, for it’s from 
there we have the loan of him.” His 
voice was calm. He did not appear to 
have looked at her. “Perhaps you 
would care to ride, ma’m?” 

“1 think I will,” she decided. 

He walked at the pony’s head down 
the slanting mountain track. When her 
dark eyes closed, her face looked very 
white. Her hands fell against the beast 
as though she were feeling sick. About 
a mile farther on he stopped. 

“His lordship will not be expecting 
you, ma’m, for the loch is calm and it 
will be easier for them getting home in 
the boat. I will go and pick up Donald 
at Coirechoille. All | would ask you is 
to be sure and shut up the pony in the 
small park.” 

Her dark brows gathered for a mo- 
ment. She nodded and rode on. 

That night in the darkness as he en- 
tered his cottage, his wife greeted him: 
“You had luck today.” 

* His lordship got the stag we call the 
dark royal.” 

“I can smell it,” she said cheerfully, 
for she was a stout, kind woman. 

“He pours whisky like it was water,” 
he admitted, but so drily that she 
glanced at him over the white table- 
cloth. 

“What went wrong?” 

“He was disappointed with me for 
not bringing Miss Mackintosh round 
to him.” 

“But weren't you stalking for him?” 

“No. He took Donald today.” 

She stared, silent now. 

“Doubtless he will be thinking I am 
safer for looking after his fancy women. 
| am getting old.” And he went into the 
little back kitchen to wash himself. 

She stood quite still with the soup 
ladle in her hand and the glisten from 
the paraffin lamp in her eyes. When he 
came in, blowing as he toweled his 
beard, she was quietly stirring the soup. 
He combed his hair before the little 
mirror on the wall 

“Sit in,” she said. But after that she 
found it difficult to speak. Once, long 
ago, when they were walking together 
he had shown her an old stag leaning 
against a tree, staring across a clearing 
in the deer sanctuary. When she had 
asked in a whisper what was wrong, he 
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had turned away, saying, “He can no 
longer hold his own on the hill,” and 
she knew that the beast had come down 
to die. It had saddened her for days. 
Now the picture was clearer to her than 
it was then. 

As he sucked his soup, she glanced 
at his face and saw the weathered skin 
firm on the high cheekbones, the con- 
centration of the eyebrows—and all at 
once she realized it was not defeat that 
stood there but something beyond it— 
something strong and stern. Gossip 
about his lordship’s fancy women 
troubled her suddenly and she asked 
what he had meant about not taking 
Miss Mackintosh round. 

“I did not take her round to Coire- 
choille,” he explained, “because she 
was looking sick. | had been sent by 
his lordship to see if | could find any 
trace of the dark royal beyond the 
Sgurr, for he was afraid—so he said— 
that I had let the great beast escape into 
Bunesan Forest.” The slow rhythm of 
his Highland voice was almost solemn 
in its irony. “1 was to take Miss Mack- 
intosh with me—doubtless out of the 
way of some other women in the Lodge. 
On the way back, I showed her two 
golden eagles shedding a hind from a 
small herd on the crags of the Sgurr 
and driving it over the cliff. She was 
more than upset.” 

“They say she comes of a good 
Highland family, though poor.” 

“With a drop of the old blood in her 
a woman like that can go lower than 
most. But she’s troubled.” 

“What about?” She was flustered 
by his grim irony; she wondered how 
much he knew of the Lodge gossip her 
friend the housekeeper told her in such 
detail. 

“For one thing, the old blood has 
smelt the heather. The hills are working 
on her. When that happens -” He 
pushed his soup plate from him. ** Man 
and boy, | have worked on this forest 
for over fifty years. In the old days 
there was a decency between man and 
man, aye, and between man and woman. 
Whatever queer things happened on oc- 
casion, there was a foundation. With 
the passing of the old dispensation, the 
foundation went.” He paused. “Give 
me my meat.” 

Silently she dished him a steaming 
heap of venison stew. “They say re 
is no morality now and | am a back 
number. That may be, but I will end as 
I began, though we have to lift our 
sticks and go down the glen.” 

After a short silence, she began hesi- 
tantly, “The . housekeeper . . . was 
saying last night that it’s the American 
gentleman—that it's Mr. Cornell 
him and his lordship. She's frightened 
it will come to—to z 

“The two eagles will be harrying 
Miss Mackintosh. Is that it? But I will 
have no gossip of the housekeeper’s 
Blindness hasn't come to me yet.” 


Up after daybreak, he looked at the 
sky and sniffed the weather, saw the 
mist shrouding the mountaintops. The 
September morning hung so still and 
moist that no leaf moved on the silver 
birch. The trees of the Old Caledonian 








Forest stood green and tranced among 
the heather. His head nodded agree- 
ment to his decision that a wind from 
the west would disperse the mist. As the 
direction of the wind conditions the 
various stalks, his dispositions for the 
day gathered shape. 

Donald met him at the old stables, a 
queer look on his face, an odd sort of 
smile. He was the under-stalker with 
whom he always had a few words be- 
fore going on to the Lodge. 

“It should be a good stalking day,” 
said Angus, looking again at the sky, 
for he thought Donald was embar- 
rassed over having had to take his— 
the head stalker’s—place yesterday. 

“I don’t think there will be much 
stalking,” Donald answered; “not of 
deer whatever.” 

The old man’s gaze leveled on him. 

“They're in a teriible state at the 
Lodge,”’ Donald went on. “*Whatever 
happened during the night, the door of 
Miss Mackintosh’s room was locked 
this morning when Jean went early with 
her cup of tea. Jean came running for 
me. When I went upstairs they were all 
there. His lordship had lost his head 
and was trying to smash the door. 
The women were terrified. I could see 
they thought Miss Mackintosh had 
done herself in. I tried to smash the 
lock open with my boot, but I couldn't 
manage it till Mr. Cornell gave me a 
purchase. He’s like a bit of steel, yon 
fellow. When we got in, Miss Mack- 
intosh wasn’t there.” 

Old Angus’s eyes were still on him. 

“A letter was lying on the floor and 
Mr. Cornell picked it up. ‘Give me 
that!’ yelled his lordship. ‘It’s mine,” 
said Mr. Cornell coolly, and put it in 
his pocket. ‘Damn you, you'll give me 
that!” said his lordship, going for him. 
Then Mr. Cornell struck him, a short 
hard skelp you could have heard on the 
loch. The wornen started screeching. | 
got between them. Mr. Cornell walked 
out. I had some trouble with his lord- 
ship, but Mr. Baring and Captain 
Smithers helped me. One of them said, 
‘It may be a police business,’ and that 
cooled them down. I hung about for a 
little and then thought I would come 
for you.” 

The queer half-smile was still on 
Donald's face, but as he lifted his hand 
to ease his cap it shook slightly. Old 
Angus stared past him, to the small 
walled park, then to the lower field 
where four ponies were eating by the 
wire fence; to the slopes of the moun- 
tains above Loch Atta, to the mist that 
covered the peaks. “It was pitch-black 
last night,” he said. 

“That's what | was thinking,” Donald 
agreed. “She couidn’t have gone far.” 

Out of a long thoughtful silence, 
Angus spoke. “Get the lads together. 
I'll go up and see his lordship.” 

But on the wey to the back door of 
the Lodge he hesitated, then bore right 
to the short slope with its shrubs below 
the front windows. The edge of the loch 
had been walled up here and the water 
was dark as peat. Slowly he went along 
the wall, peering into the water, then he 
stopped and stared steadily. At the 
sound of footsteps, he turned and stood 


to attention. “Good morning, your 
lordship.” 

“*What the hell were you staring at?” 
Lord Ranson was a big man in his 
early forties. When he could see nothing 
in the water he turned to his head 
stalker, a pallor in his fleshy face. 

“Nothing, your lordship.” 

It was a place anyone could walk 
into in the dark. Last year a guest actu- 
ally had. Lord Ranson stared at the 
water again. It was black and hellish 
smooth. A motor roared and a glimpse 
of Mr. Cornell was caught at the wheel 
of his Bentley as it disappeared. Lord 
Ranson suddenly could not move, 
could not speak. Young lan, one of the 
hill lads, came up and saluted. “Mr. 
Cornell asked me to tell your lordship 
that if he finds any trace of Miss Mack- 
intosh he will let your lordship know.” 


Within the hour Angus was in the 
hall before the large-scale map of the 
deer forest that was pinned to the wall. 
In the ordinary way this map was never 
consulted, for stalkers and pony men 
knew the square miles of bare moun- 
tain and corrie and glen as intimately 
as chess players know the squares on 
their board. But the deployment of all 
forces in one single stalk was something 
new, and since the reactions of the 
quarry in this case would be entirely 
different from those of the far-scenting 
bounding deer, a new kind of imagina- 
tion had to be brought into play. But 
here, as in all matters pertaining to the 
forest, the old head stalker spoke with 
his usual authority. If Miss Mackin- 
tosh’s sole desire was to escape from the 
Lodge she would, on so dark a night, 
have tried to follow the narrow road 
which reached the distant highway 
where there was a reasonable chance of 
getting a lift from a passing car. But 
Lord Ranson impatiently interrupted 
him for he had already sent Captain 
Smithers in the wake of Mr. Cornell 
with instructions not to stop until he 
had overtaken the American and then 
pushed on well beyond the utmost dis- 
tance that Miss Mackintosh could have 
covered on foot. 

“That's good, your lordship. The 
whole stalk—the whole search-—should 
now be concentrated on the ground 
about the road. In the darkness of the 
night it would be very difficult to see 
the road itself and easy to leave it. 
Here is the fork—up Glen Brackie. 
With Donald, your lordship could take 
charge of Glen Brackie. Here, where 
the road turns sharp, it is easy indeed 
to walk over the edge, and I will have 
one of the younger men search down 
below among the pot pools and rocks, 
for a body could be missed if you were 
just looking for it from above. There 
are only four more nasty places like 
that, because in my view Miss Mackin- 
tosh could not have made five miles 
with the darkness that was in it last 
night. However, we must cover ever) 
possibility”—and now it was the voice 
of the hillman who knows that one 
false step leads to death-—** and on here, 
you will remember, is the wooden 
bridge on the up side of the Altbreac 


(Continued on Page 112) 
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Before you scold me, Mom... 
maybe you'd better light up a 


io Yes, you need 
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over-smoked 


... that’s the Miracle 
of Marlboro! 
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For millions of Americans the best part of living lies afield when bright autumn ushers in the hunter's months. 


CAMPFIRE COOKERY 


By q A bh Till, 


THERE is an industrialist in Chicago who has 
ulcers on his ulcers, doctors on his payroll and a 
wife who lives in mortal fear that someday his 
Pablum will be a half degree cooler than diet in- 
structions stipulate—thus sending the old man 
into a tirade. 

At least once each year this character ven- 
tures into the Wisconsin woods for a hunting- 
and-fishing junket, during which time he eats 
game and fish in a manner that would make a 
coyote wistful. He prepares his wilderness diet 
personally. His ulcers remain mute and his dis- 
position improves beyond measure. Inasmuch as 
his doctor accompanies him on these trips, and 
watches the old man play camp glutton, the wife 
is a perennially baffled woman. How can such 
things be? she moans. How indeed? 


The answer is wilderness cookery, a thing few 
women can abide, because it weakens their do- 
mestic status and gives men an illusion of 
freedom. 

The subject is further confusing to the distaff 
side of the hunting-and-fishing clan for reasons 
rooted in sheer male perversity. The same man 
who comes home still drooling over a clay-baked 


duck cooked in a coalpit is likely to stab himself 


: Vheli yraph ty ‘ HW ‘ Foster Ensminger 


iY Preparing feed afield is part of the American 
¢ heritage, and it’s easier than you may think 


with a fork because the roast waterfowl on his 
table slices dark brown instead of dusky maroon. 

This account does not intend to deal with the 
emotional distractions of outdoor cookery. Its 
purpose simply is to help the sportsman who 
wants to cook some portion of his game afield, 

Among the nation’s 28,250,000 holders of indi- 
vidual hunting and fishing licenses there are peo- 
ple seeking primer methods of cooking fish and 
game. These are the men and women week-end 


sportsmen, the short-trip (Continued on Page 67) 
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Pheasant, pan-broiled over hardwood cools, 
odds greater dimension to the masculine soul. 
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How did we ever get 
along without them ? 





So easy on the eyes 
..«50 easy to drive 


and park! 














The ‘50 Ford Tudor Sedan. 

Beauty that’s recognized as “Fashion” 
throughout the country! The comfort of 
Ford’s famous “Mid Ship” Ride in an all- 
steel “Lifeguard” Body . . . your choice of 
power-famous 100 h.p. V-8 or 95 h.p. Six! 


"Two Fords are even better 


than one " say 250,000 


U.S. families 





Yes, 250,000 U. S. families are now enjoying the 
convenience that only two cars can give ... and the 
economy that only two Fords can give! They've 
found that two Fords cost little more to own than one 
higher-priced car! Fords are economical to buy, 
economical to run, and there's less dollar depreci- 
ation at “trade-in” time! 


“Test Drive” these Ford running mates at your 
Ford Dealer's today. You'll SEE, HEAR and FEEL the 
The ‘50 Ford Convertible. difference! And the car you now own may well pro- 


Partner in fun for all the family. Your choice of | like thew both vide the down payment on two 50 Fords. 
fabric-and-leather or all-leather upholstery and 11 best ! 


different body colors. Top goes up and down in 
seconds automatically 


trim . tional at extra cost 
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(Continued from Page 65) 
city and suburban woodsmen who cor- 
rectly suspect that any adequate cook 
at home can be equally satisfactory in 
camp. 
For them, this primer... and good 
eating. 


Good wilderness cookery starts with 
correct fire building. Base camps, of 
course, whether lodges or cabins, have 
stoves. Furthermore, there is a wide 
variety of portable stoves on the mar- 
ket today which are designed for re- 
luctant ax wielders and improvised 
camps. They fold easily, can be carried 
readily as a suitcase, and are foolproof. 
They are not as cheap as faggots in a 
forest but a sum ranging from ten to 
twenty-five dollars can solve any small 
camp-cook-fire problem for years. There 
are also many imaginative variations 
on manufactured stoves, heating de- 
vices once made for other purposes 
which have been converted to camp use. 
One of the finest fish chowders ever 
eaten was put together in a small, com- 
pact unit labeled “Field Hospital In- 
strument Sterilizer,” literally a junior 
steam table. 

The same sort of imagination applies 
to broiling grills. There are many on 
the market in many sizes, and all com- 
paratively inexpensive. But good meals 
have been prepared upon grill forms 
ranging from reinforced metal fly swat- 
ters to sections of wire fence. 

The sportsman with an ax and the 
right idea can cook best over three 
types of fires in the woods: the trench 
fire, the tried-and-true hunter or trap- 
per blaze, and some form of impro- 
vised fireplace. Each type supplies 
“blaze for boiling, coals for broiling.” 
Each is easily controlled. Each offers 
space for pots and pans. 


THREE GOOD FIRES 


The trench fire is just what its name 
implies, a fire built in a trench which is 
dug in the ground in the direction of 
the prevailing wind, thus assuring 
proper draft. This is a good fire during 
drought seasons because the area around 
it can be cleaned of possible inflam- 
mabies and because it is laid in the 
earth where it can be quickly covered. 
It is also good because the trench itself 
conserves heat. Smart cooks can abet 
this heat conservation further by lining 
the trench with flat rocks. But a word 
of warning goes well with such minor 
masonry. Don't take the rocks from a 
stream bed or any wet place. Moisture 
in the rock turns to steam and many 
types of rock explode under steam 
pressure. 

Trench-fire construction also in- 
cludes two reasonably thick, green 
poles laid along the sides of the trench 
They furnish support for cooking ves- 
sels. The logs, if covered with some 
sheet iron, duplicate a stove. The words 
sheet iron need not conjure up a vision 
of a big construction project. A Boy 
Scout supported by the author solved 
his problem by wiring two automobile 
license plates together so they folded, 
stowed neatly in a pack and opened 
readily when the time came to cook 


The best-known outdoor fire is prob- 
ably the hunter or trapper version which 
is simply a fire laid between two parallel 
green logs placed, again, in the direc- 
tion of the wind. The logs are usually 
laid at a slight angle to accommodate 
varying sizes of pans. Two forked poles 
driven into the ground, one at each end 
of the fire, and joined with a cross pole, 
form a rack for hanging pots. A popu- 
lar version of the hunter fire is made 
with a single green backlog with the 
blaze before it. This is called a re- 
flector fire because it throws heat away 
from the backlog and into, if one is be- 
ing used, a reflector oven. 

The third type of fire is that laid in a 
fireplace. A rough, yet effective, fire- 
place can be built of rocks or clay. It 
may be a slanting hole dug into the side 
of a hill. The point to remember about 
all of them is that the “firebox” should 
have a chimney. 


HARDWOOD FOR HEAT 


The wood burned in any camp cook 
fire is as important a consideration as 
the fire’s construction. Soft woods 
burn rapidly into dead ashes and are of 
little use to a cook. The hardwoods— 
oak, hickory, maples, ash, beech and so 
forth—endure and make the best bed 
of coals. It is the coal bed which makes 
the difference between easy and difficult 
cooking. The harder the wood the 
steadier and more even the heat. A big 
fire is not necessary. 

A few years ago a member of the 
New York State Department of Con- 
servation came upon three campers in 
a state park. They had a blaze going 
that looked like a tribal council fire, 
and they were blithely getting ready to 
cook a hearty lunch. The conservation 
man took a look at them, went back 
into the brush and emerged a few min- 
utes later with three ten-foot-long 
alder poles. “Here,” he said. “This stuff 
needed thinning anyhow, and from 
the size of that fire you'll need these to 
get close enough to cook.” The camp- 
ers took the hint. Nobody can get near 
enough to a roaring big fire to handle 
the business of preparing a meal. 

There have been thousands of words 
written about camp utensils, but about 
the easiest to pack and handle are the 
“nested” pots and pans. Such kits come 
in easily carried canvas covers. The 
bag fits over the largest pot, the next 
size snuggles inside, and so on down to 
the coffeepot. Often a frying pan fits 
over the top of the largest pot and cups 
may fit inside the coffeepot. Knives, 
forks and spoons may be carried sep- 
arately, though some canvas kits have 
pockets to accommodate these items. 
Such sets can handle any small-group 
cooking chore. Add a reflector oven or 
a Dutch oven, and a man can set up 
housekeeping. 

A touch of genius struck the alu- 
minum industry not too long ago with 
an outdoor application of aluminum 
foil. Selected cuts of meat or vegetables 
can now be packed in a sheet or two of 
foil. When the time comes to cook, the 
foil container can serve as 4 pot or pan 
which may be placed directly on the 
coals without removing the contents. 
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When the food is cooked, the foil serves 
as a plate as well. 

Carefully handled, foil can be 
scoured and used over and over again. 
But then aluminum has been useful 
around campfires a long time. As many 
reflector ovens are made of this metal 
as of tinned sheet iron. 

Reflector ovens are simply three flat 
sheets of metal. They fold like a book 
with the middle sheet acting as a shelf 
on which to place the food to be baked. 
Fire heat “reflects” within their shining 
inner surfaces, thus giving them their 
name and effectiveness. The trick to re- 
member when using them is simply to 
place them in such a position that itin- 
erant breezes won't blow dust and 
ashes into them. But for chronically 
careless people, the Dutch oven may 
serve better than the reflector. 


TRIBUTE TO AN OVEN 


The Dutch oven is a cast-iron pot, 
usually with legs and a tight-fitting, 
rimmed lid. Whatever is to be baked or 
roasted or steamed is set in the pot, the 
lid fitted snugly, and the unit placed 
upon the coals. The coals should be 
heaped up around and over the utensil. 
Dutch ovens were a stand-by of the Old 
West and the Old North as producers 
of sourdough breads. But the Dutch- 
man has many virtues. 

A party of four eternally hopeful 
men wanted to work a Pocono trout 
stream a few months ago. They made 
camp early in the day, built a pit fire, 
stuck a pot roast of beef in the Dutch- 
man, added dry onions, carrots, pota- 
toes and a bit of water. They buried 
the oven in the coals, covered the pit 
and went fishing. That night they un- 
earthed this treasure, found the meal 
ready to eat, blessed the contents and 
their own wit and fell to it. 

Probably the most popular of the 
nation’s game meats is that which 
comes off the bunny. A statistic flushed 
from the last American Wildlife Con- 
ference held in Washington, D. C., re- 
vealed that the net value of the 30,000,- 
000 cottontails killed annually ap- 
proaches $24,000,000. 

Old rabbits are tough, young ones 
tender, naturally. The meat of elderly 
cottontails should be soaked overnight 
in plain cold water or water with a cup 
of vinegar and a pinch or two of salt. 
It can be further improved by parboil- 
ing before cooking. 

Young rabbit “chicken-fried” in the 
field is a dish that nobody, except pos- 
sibly another rabbit, could fail to en- 
joy. Cut the meat, dividing the two hind- 
quarters, the two forequarters, and the 
back in two or three pieces. Roll those 
portions in flour or meal and fry them 
a deep brown. Broiling is equally easy. 
Rub flour, butter (or bacon fat) and 
salt over the cut portions and place 
them upon the grill or spit them on 
sturdy green sticks. The trick is to turn 
them constantly until they brown 
nicely. 

Unfortunately, not every rabbit 
taken is a young one. A hungry group 
of Jersey gunners took a grizzled vet- 
eran last season that had apparently 
been running the legs off two genera- 
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tions of beagles. But thanks to a Dutch 
oven his meat fell apart into the faces 
of contented men about four hours later. 

That bunny was cleaned, cut into 
portions and lightly browned in a fry- 
ing pan with bacon fat. After brown- 
ing, the meat was placed in a Dutch 
oven with just enough water to cover 
the bottom of the pot. The Dutchman 
was covered with glowing coals, and 
the contents steamed tender. 

There are, of couse, recipes for baked 
bunny, stewed rabbit, smothered cot- 
tontail and rabbit pie, but why try to 
get too ambitious on a short trip? 

Camp cooks soon learn that many 
of the techniques of handling rabbits 
also apply to squirrels. Squirrel may be 
cut up the same way as a rabbit. This 
particular game has one physiological 
apparatus to avoid, however, in the two 
scent glands located around the vent. 
Make certain that they are removed 
before any cooking preparations go 
too far. 

The chances are that the garden vari- 
ety of hunter who goes afield for deer 
is not going to cook venison in an open, 
overnight camp. Venison, if cooked on 
the trip, will more likely be prepared 
at a base camp or a permanent lodge, 
where more refined facilities for dress- 
ing out the carcass exist and where in- 
stalled stoves and varied utensils have 
accumulated over the years. The prob- 
ability is that the deer will be field 
dressed, well aired, protected against 
flies and, perhaps, cut up for the return 
to civilization, where the meat will 
doubtless wind up in a freeze locker. 
But what happens to it when it arrives 
at a hunter’s home can be a gourmet’s 
joy or a housewife’s unremitting de- 
spair. 

As an ex-married man and one of the 
better shots in the Pennsylvania hills 
used to say, “Well, it’s been a good 
hunt, but I can see my wife marinating 
my meat with tears again.” 


GLORIFYING VENISON 


That fellow was something less than 
completely domesticated, but he had 
the right idea for venison, and the 
basic one which can save any cook 
grief. Fresh venison is not too palatable 
for most people. Better game cook$ 
make certain that it hangs from five to 
ten days. They also marinate their meat 
from three hours to a full day befdre 
cooking, especially if that meat came 
off an elderly buck. 

There are many fine recipes for mari- 
nation, but the following is a com- 
monly favored one: Take a bottle of 
red wine, a cup of wine vinegar, a table- 
spoon of salt and add three cut up 
onions. Let the meat sit in this solution 
long enough to tenderize. 

Naturally, some portions of venison 
do not need marination—the tender- 
loin, for instance, and the saddle. If the 
carcass has been cut up by a butcher, 
ask him to identify these cuts. 

Both the saddle and the tenderloin 
make excellent roasts. Rub them well 
with butter or oil or salt pork and place 
therm in an oven at approximately 
400° F. for thirty-five minutes. Serve 
them rare and season to taste. Currant 
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jelly, bright and on the tart side, goes 
well with such roasts. 

The leg also roasts well but make 
sure that it is marinated first, otherwise 
it may be tough. There will be cutlets, 
chops, good stewing meat and “deer- 
burger” portions. They may be han- 
died as fine beef. Cutlets from the loin 
sautéed in butter and pan-browned over 
a grill go so well that someone is likely 
to hand the hunter a gun and ask him to 
go do it all over again. 

For every deerslayer, however, there 
are numerous duck hunters and upland 
game enthusiasts. Most share with the 
deer hunter the habit of bringing game 
home for cooking. But the condition in 
which they tote that game into the 
house will determine whether it is worth 
cooking. 

Ducks, pheasant, quail and par- 
tridge should be bled as quickly as pos- 
sible after the kill, preferably by cutting 
the throat. They should also be eviscer- 
ated. Some gunners stuff a handful of 
dry grass in the body cavity, which 
keeps the bird from crushing and al- 
lows air to circulate, thus preserving the 
meat. Further handling and plucking is 
best done in camp or at home. 

There’s a fine lazy way to handle 
ducks in the open if the plucking chore 
appears more than man can stand near 
the close of day, and there’s a streak of 
clay nearby. Draw the birds and coat 
with a half inch of clay all around. Pat it 
until an individual bird looks like a big 
clay ball, then place that ball deep 
within an open bed of coals for approx:- 
mately thirty-five minutes. At the end of 
that time dig the clayed ducks out of the 
coal bed and rap that hard-baked, 
stonelike covering off the birds. The 
feather residue and the skin will come 
with it, exposing the dark, savory meat 
ready to eat. 

Roast duck is nearly as simple to pre- 
pare. Draw and pluck the birds. If it 
seems too much trouble to make a 
bread stuffing, salt and pepper the cav- 
ity lavishly or pop in an onion or two, 
then put the birds in a baking pan and 
place in a hot oven. A reflector oven 
does fine for this job if the fire is kept 
blazing and throwing heat. Baste the 
birds frequently with bacon fat or but- 
ter (wild duck contains almost no fat 
compared to domesticated duck). When 
done, the flesh will be a dark red- 
brown, not bluish 


PHEASANT POEM 


Upland game hunters, especially the 
pheasant fanciers, find a reflector oven 
a comfort too. Veteran hunters often 
use them to pan-broil their birds in 
camp, an easy enough routine which 
produces a masterly effect, generally fol- 
lowed by an overwhelming desire to 
find a sleeping bag. Clean and pluck the 
pheasant. Make sure all the feathers 
are taken out, then split the bird down 
the back. Dust it with flour and season- 
ing and place it, breast up, in a pan 
with plenty of bacon or salt pork. Put 
the pan in a hot oven and keep it there 
for a half hour, basting it generously at 
frequent intervals. A dish like this 
shared among 
will, sooner or later, start the inevitable 
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camp reminiscing and outright lying 
about “the best meal ever eaten out- 
doors.” 

A man who would mishandle quail 
would beat his poor old mother. The 
only proper penalty for such a crime is 
to deny that person a meal of properly 
cooked birds. It is best to skin quail. 
They skin easily. Then cut them in half, 
dust them in flour, salt and pepper and 
brown them in a skillet with an open- 
handed portion of hot fat. If gravy 
seems vital, and it will, lift out the birds 
when they are lightly browned and 
pour off some of the fat. Add water to 
the remainder and stir the mixture. 
Then put the birds back in and cook 
until they are tender to a questing-fork 
touch. The result is fried quail. Quail 
also broils delightfully if the cook takes 
the trouble first to parboil the birds 
until a fork slides into the meat easily. 
The birds are then placed on a grill or 
spitted on green-wood sticks and held 
over the coals. Paint the birds while 
cooking with a piece of bacon until 
they brown. 

There was a virtuoso with a Dutch 
oven who had a recipe for quail that 
charmed a New Jersey governor into a 
blissful coma while visiting Georgia a 
few years ago. It went like this: Dress 
the birds. Season them with salt and 
pepper. Put them in the Dutchman. Add 
a half cup of water for each bird and a 
generous gob of butter for each bird. 
Put the lid on, cover the oven with 
coals and let the contents steam for 
half an hour. Pry off the lid and sprin- 
kle the birds lightly with flour and a 
few bits of dehydrated onion. While the 
lid is off add two tablespoonfuls of 
Worcestershire sauce. Replace the lid, 
cover the Dutchman and steam until 
the birds are completely tender. The 
juice in the bottom of the pot alone will 
keep a Dunker grunting. 


ONE FOR THE FISHERMEN 


The outdoors does not belong just to 
hunters. Fishermen, that happily hun- 
gry breed, have a wide choice of meth- 
ods in camp cooking. This choice is all 
too often narrowed to frying but there's 
a typical angler’s logic in it. Frying is 
quick, the results are good and the 
fisherman can get back to the serious 
business of fishing. 

All fish should be cleaned as quickly 
as possible, and preferably by the 
streamside or the lake bank to give the 
wildlife of the area an unexpected meal 
and to save messing up the campsite 
later. After dressing, fish should be kept 
cool, perhaps packed in wet grass or 
otherwise protected from sun. Most 
fish will be kept whole. Filleting and 
precooking preparations are best han- 
died in camp. Fish that weigh a pound 
and a half or over can be filleted quickly 
and easily. Scale them if necessary and 
slice the meat down the sides, using the 
backbone as a guide for a sharp knife. 

There are a few kinds of fresh-water 
fish that own a peculiarly “muddy” 
taste if handled in a normal fashion, 
as most fishermen know. Skinning and 
soaking the fish overnight in salted wa- 
ter with two tablespoons of vinegar will 
remove the taste. Even an hour's soak- 
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ing will alleviate it beyond notice of all 
but the most sensitive of tastes; then fry 
away if that’s the pleasure of the camp. 
One of the simplest methods of fry- 
ing fish is to take serving portions or 
whole fish, if small enough, and roll 
them in flour or corn meal or equal 
measures of both. Fry in cooking oil or 
otherwise clear fat in a hot, but not 
smoking hot, pan until nicely browned. 
Broiling is equally simple, but make 
sure that the coals are completely free 
from smoke or burning brands. Cut 
the fish into serving sizes (or whole) 
and brush the portions with oil or ba- 
con fat. A folding grill is a handy piece 
of equipment at this point, but indi- 
vidual portions may be impaled on 
sticks and held over the coals if neces- 
sary. The skin side of the fish should be 
held toward the heat so that it browns 
nicely in about five to eight minutes. 


FISH IN A TRENCH 


A former Northwest Mounted Po- 
liceman, since turned lodge owner on 
Marsh Lake up in Canada’s Yukon 
Territory, demonstrated a primitive, yet 
effective, method of baking fish. He 
didn’t invent it, but he used it as if he 
had, and it’s wonderful for lazy cooks 
and hungry parties. It works best with 
fish that weigh four pounds or better, 
lake trout, for instance, big walleyes or 
what have you. 

First, dig a trench or a hole big 
enough to accommodate the fish and 
get a good hardwood fire roaring in it 
until a deep coal bed is ready. While the 
fire is getting under way clean the fish, 
but leave the scales, fins, head and tail 
on. Salt and pepper the cavity or put a 
piece of salt pork or bacon in it, if de- 
sired. Then scoop out all but about two 
inches of coals from the firehole and 
cover the remaining coals with about 
an inch layer of green grass. Place the 
fish on the grass and add another layer 
of grass on top of them. Then rake the 
coals back on top of this layer and 
cover with the warm earth at the edges 
of the hole. Excavate an hour later and 
be gentle about it. Lift the fish out ten- 
derly so that it doesn’t break, and peel 
away the inedible portions. The nicely 
baked flesh separates easily. Mean- 
while the cook has enjoyed a reflective 
pipe or a drink. 

It goes without saying that good wa- 
ter is as necessary an adjunct to success- 
ful camp cookery as proper fire build- 
ing. A cool spring by a campsite is the 
greatest asset a cook can have. Such a 
spring, even if small, can be augmented 
by digging out a collecting basin and 
lining it with clay or stones after the 
vegetation is removed. 

If no such spring is available and the 
camp is pitched by a streamside, water 
can be obtained by digging a pit in the 
bank. The water which filters to the top 
of the pit will generally be clear. Boil it 
and allow it to cool before using it. 

Actually, the casual sportsman 
doesn't havé to know too much to be 
an adequate outdoor cook. He does 
have to know a few things well to cope 
with an outdoor hunger. Practice builds 
confidence and confidence makes cooks 
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® Solid brass locks, corner shields 
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® Buffer-bound ... only the Skymate 
is fortified on every outside edge! 
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SKYMATE 
is the one-and-only 
kind of luggage 

for you 


See here what the men’s Skymate 
Aerobe holds . . and you'll have 
weight to spare if you're travelling by air: 


2 suits 6 ties 

8 shirts } pajamas 

1 pr. shoes 1 toiletries kit 

1 pr. slippers 12 handkerchiefs 
1 robe 3 shorts 

8 prs. socks 3 shirts 





The Skymate Acrobe shown, in 
Buckskin Tan canvas, is one of 
12 pieces in this set each 
piece designed for a particular 
travel purpose. Matched Sky- 
mates for women, too 

Shymate prices start at $50, plus 
existing tax. Write jor the name of 
your nearest Hartmann retailer 


HARTMANN COMPANY 
Racine, Wisconsin 
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Saint Louis 


ST. LOUIS 


(Continued from Page 49) 


“was our outstanding event from the 
close of the World's Fair to the rise of 
the Cardinals of Dizzy Dean and the 
Gashouse Gang.” 


The history of the German migra- 
tion to St. Louis goes back to 1829, 
a man named Gottfried Duden, and 
a book. Duden, one of those minor 
functionaries that German official- 
dom has always swarmed with, 
visited the United States in the early 
1820's and spent considerable time 
in the St. Louis area. Following the 
usual habit of European visitors, 
which time has not withered nor cus- 
tom staled, he went back home and 
wrote a book. It had a jawbreaker 
title: Bericht iiber eine Reise nach den 
Westlichen Staaten Nordamerikas [An 
Intelligence Relative to a Journey 
Through the Western States of North 
America]. Within its covers was some 
of the most unrestrained real-estate 
promotion that Europe had seen. 
St. Louis and its environs, to hear 
Duden tell of it, were glorious as the 
Rhineland, fertile as Bavaria, and only 
slightly less civilized than the court at 
Weimar. Besides, there was something 
called Democracy. All classes were 
equal—there was work and plenty for 
all. 

That did it. During the twenty years 
between 1830 and 1850, when the 
population of St. Louis rose from 7000 
to 78,000, more than 22,000 of the new 
arrivals were of German birth. The 
St. Louis Republican of June 21, 1857, 
looking over its shoulder at the past, 
had this to say: 

“When our city was in its infancy, 
and the German infusion had not 
poured in, no one spoke seriously of 
a German vote, and the papers never 
entertained such a subject as a German 
element. No aspirant for congressional 
honors ever then modeled his opinion 
by the German standard or courted 
German favor. There was no German 
paper, because there were none to read 
it; no beer gardens, because there were 
none to frequent them... . 

“In nothing, perhaps, has the Ger- 
man influence been more sensibly and, 
we will add, more beneficially felt than 
in the introduction of beer as a com- 
mon beverage. It is not only used by 
the Germans but it has been well-nigh 
universally adopted by the English- 
speaking population, and the spacious 
beer halls and extensive gardens show 
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nightly that the Americans are as fond 
of the Gambrinian liquid as are those 
who have introduced it.” 

But the introduction of beer to St. 
Louis, singled out by the Republican 
as the most striking impact of the new 
German immigration, was only the be- 
ginning. St. Louis never became the 
place that Gottfried Duden saw it in 
his fondest dreams—‘a rejuvenated 
Germania”—but in large part it did 
measure up to his lesser hope of devel- 
Oping into “‘a nursery of German cul- 
ture in western North America.” 

It is said in St. Louis that while Bos- 
ton puts up with good music, St. Louis 
actually loves it. If so, the keepers of 
all those beer gardens, gasthduser, 
sausage shops, and apotheken are 
largely responsible. It was they who 
organized St. Louis's first full-fledged 
orchestral society, the Polyhymnia, in 
1845. Out of the Polyhymnia—plus 
all those chamber-music groups, choral 
societies, and various other musical or- 
ganizations that sprang up all over the 
place —came the present-day St. Louis 
Symphony. Founded in 1880, it is the 
second oldest and one of the most re- 
spected in the country. 

It was the Germans, also, who joined, 
supported, and took a leading part in 
the “St. Louis movement” in philos- 
ophy. This development in American 
thought, of international interest in its 
time, made St. Louis one of the centers 
of world philosophy. Its position in this 
field was reaffirmed, in 1868, by the 
founding of the Journal of Speculative 
Philosophy, the first publication of its 
kind west of the Mississippi. For the 
next twenty-five years, until the Journal 
passed out of existence in 1893, it was 
one of the most influential organs of 
philosophy in the Western Hemisphere. 


MUSIC IN THE NIGHT 


German beer gardens no longer en- 
liven the St. Louis scene (and more’s 
the pity, say those who remember 
them), but the predilection for outdoor 
entertainment that they instilled has 
come to a new flowering in the St. 
Louis Municipal Theater. An outdoor 
auditorium in St. Louis’s spacious 
Forrest Park, it seats twelve thousand 
persons and has been playing operetta 
and musical comedy in the summer to 
packed houses ever since 1919. Known 
in St. Louis as the “Municipal Opera,” 
it is neither opera nor municipally 
owned. The big, year-in-and-year-out 
favorites are such foolproof old-timers 
as Show Boat, The Great Waltz, and 
Babes in Toyland, and local angels 
stand ready to foot any bills. 

Unlike the cherubim of Broadway 
they have never had their wings clipped. 
In 1948, when Philadelphia’s summer 
concerts had to fold in midseason and 
when New York's Lewisohn Stadium 
concerts ran $84,000 into the red, the 
Municipal Opera had its best season. 
It took in $650,000. It has gone into the 
hole only twice in its history—once, 
thirty years ago, when a flash flood car- 
ried away half of the musical instru- 
ments and most of the scenery on open- 
ing night, and another time during the 
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(Continued from Page 72) 
depression. Even so, its backers got 
their money back within two years. 

Also on the cultural side, St. Louis 
has one of the most alert, lively, up-and- 
coming museums in the country. Last 
year, rummaging about in its own back 
yard, the museum put on an exhibit of 
the art of the Mississippi River Valley— 
old engravings, models of steamboats, 
architects’ drawings for plantation 
houses, paintings by George Caleb 
Bingham and others, an early 19th Cen- 
tury panorama that covered over 15,000 
feet of canvas, and a large collection of 
photographs. Crowds poured into the 
museum at the rate of 10,000 a week, 
and the exhibit got itself talked and 
written about all over the country. 





TENNESSEE 


e Pulitzer prize-winner 
Hodding Carter, distinguished 
Southern journalist and nov- 
elist, tells the story of the 
Volunteer State, from the Long 
Rifles of the Revolution to 
Oak Ridge atomic scientists 
in World War Il, from the 
mountain men of song and 
story to the busy urbanites of 
Memphis and Nashville. With 
glorious color photographs. 
In your November Houipay. 











Even more talked and written about 
is St. Louis’s chief contribution to the 
contemporary popular culture of the 
United States —the St. Louis Cardinals. 
Never accurately placed in the Amer- 
ican scheme of things, this aggregation 
of athletes would seem to hold a posi- 
tion somewhere between Davy Crock- 
ett and Li'l Abner. “The Gashouse 
Gang” has become part of American 
mythology, and such members of it as 
Dizzy Dean and Pepper Martin have 
assumed a place in our native folklore. 
And their spirit, as any ten-year-old boy 
and the feats of Stan Musial can tell 
you, still goes marching on. One school- 
master, who is also a student of base- 
ball, put it this way. “The Cards,” he 
said, “are St. Louis's closest link with 
the past. They and the mountain men 
would have been right at home.” 

St. Louis's public-education system, 
despite the stress and strain brought 
about by the large increase in its grade- 
school population, isin moderately good 
shape-—not so good as some communi- 
ties in California, considerably better 
than most of the larger cities in the 
East. Its two excellent universities 
Washington and St. Louis—seem to 
have fallen into the habit of producing 
Nobel prize-winners. Dr. Arthur H 
Compton, now Chancellor of Washing- 
ton University and one of the world’s 
“oremost experts in the field of atomic 
energy, won the Nobel award for 
physics in 1927. Dr. Edward A. Doisy, 
professor of biochemistry in the school 
of medicine at St. Louis University, 
carried off the prize in medicine and 
physiology in 1943 for his discovery of 
the chemical nature of vitamin K. The 
following year, in 1944, Dr. Joseph 


Erlanger, professor emeritus of physi- 
ology and medicine at Washington 
University, got the Nobel prize in 
physiology for his discoveries concern- 
ing the complex functions of single 
nerve fibers. St. Louis was pleased when 
Doctors Doisy and Erlanger brought it 
a Nobel prize two years in a row, but 
not unduly excited. It wouldn't get un- 
duly excited if the same thing happened 
again. It is as quietly aware of its stand- 
ing as a leading educational and medi- 
cal center as it is of the superiority of 
its Post-Dispatch and its unusually fine 
zoo, sometimes called the best in the 
world. 

There are times, though, when St. 
Louis likes its zoo better than it likes 
the Post-Dispatch—the animals there 
never go out of their way to raise a fuss 
the way Irving Dilliard, Ralph Coghlan, 
Daniel Fitzpatrick, and other members 
of the Post-Dispatch staff so often do. 
As St. Louis frequently sees it, those 
fellows just won't let things be. One 
minute they're taking out after the 
California oilman, Edwin W. Pauley, 
keeping him from being Undersecre- 
tary of the Navy: the next minute 
they're all worked up about the civil 
liberties of communists; and the min- 
ute after that they go baying their heads 
off at the Kansas City underworld and 
its influence on Missouri politics. 

“I don’t know why I keep on reading 
the Post-Dispatch,” a St. Louis grand- 
mother said recently to one of the 
younger members of her family. “All 
it does is to make me fret! But I have 
to read it every day. The day doesn't 
seem right unless I do.” 

Still a crusading newspaper that is 
constantly mindful of the liberal 
philosophy of its founder, the great 
Joseph Pulitzer, the Post-Dispatch is of 
such high excellence that it tends to 
overshadow the merit of St. Louis's 
two other newspapers—the Star-Times, 
which also has liberal leanings, and the 
Globe-Democrat, which leans to the 
other side. St. Louis reads all three 
newspapers, but it is the Post-Dispatch 
that most reflects the city’s long, hon- 
orable tradition of liberalism and tol- 
erance. 


LET FREEDOM RING! 


In this respect, St. Louis has one of 
the most civilized climates in the United 
States. Conservative though it is, it still 
holds (like a good conservative) to the 
old American belief that a man has a 
right to get up on his hind legs and say 
what he thinks. There are those among 
its inhabitants who give the impression 
of sometimes doubting the wisdom of 
free speech and inquiry, but they have 
never managed to prevail. St. Louis has 
given its attention to Margaret Sanger, 
the birth-control advocate; to Emma 
Goldman, the anarchist; and to Robert 
Minor, the communist. More recently, 
it found it necessary to call out its po- 
lice to protect Gerald L. K. Smith's 
right to have his say. The next time 
Smith came to town, however, he 
played to less than a corporal’s guard; 
St. Louis found it had more entertain- 
ing things to do. They were no less pre- 
occupied when the gauleiters of the 
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German-American Bund decided to 
give the city a working-over in the days 
that preceded World War II. The am- 
bassadors from Yorkville soon discov- 
ered that the Germans of St. Louis were 
Germans of a rather special kind— 
greatly appreciative of a well-turned 
goose, but profoundly indifferent to the 
best-turned goose step. In a few weeks 
they gave them up as hopeless and 
turned their attention elsewhere. 

The town has a long way to go in 
the matter of race relations, as has the 
rest of the U.S.A., but despite its 
Southern streak it is on much better 
terms with its Negro population than, 
say, Chicago or Detroit. But what is 
most creditable to St. Louis is that it 
knows the problem exists. A number of 
official and unofficial groups headed by 
such distinguished citizens as Chancel- 
lorComptonof Washington University, 
Bishop William Scarlett of the Epis- 
copal Church, and Edwin B. Meissner, 
president of the St. Louis Car Com- 
pany, are trying to meet it head on. 
Moreover, little by little, definite prog- 
ress is being made. In recent years, for 
example, St. Louis department stores 
have opened their basement cafeterias 
to Negroes, the city’s parochial schools 
have dropped their exclusion policy, 
and a certain number of Negro students 
have been admitted to the graduate 
schools of Washington University. 
“Nobody is going to say that St. Louis 
is Heaven for colored people,” a Negro 
educator remarked to me not long ago. 
“Sometimes it seems just the opposite, 
especially in the slums. But when we see 
the way things have improved over the 
past fifteen years, we feel that there is 
hope for the future. And that’s what 
my people live by-——hope.” 

St. Louis reached the high-water mark 
of its civic aspiration in 1904, when it 
played host to the country at its 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition or 
“World's Fair.” It was then the fourth 
largest city in the country, full of beans 
and bumptiousness. Such dreams as 
it had for the future, however, did not 
materialize. Since it invited the world 
to meet it at the Fair and dance the 
hoochie-koochie, it has watched Los 
Angeles, Detroit, Cleveland, and even 
Baltimore pass it by. But St. Louis 
doesn’t seem really to mind. Given 
the chance to be another Los Angeles 
or Detroit, it would run like a scared 
rabbit in the other direction. 


WHISPERING WEALTH 


Over the years, working out its own 
way of life, it has developed a certain 
set of standards and values. One of the 
things it most abhors is ostentatious 
display. There are a sizable number of 
fortunes in town—twenty million dol- 
lars or over—but one would never guess 
it. One of its rules is that even money 
should know its place. No splashing 
around, please! One family, whose 
multimillionaire grandfather made the 
mistake of splashing in the early 1900's 
is stil under a moderately cark 
shadow. “But by the next generation,” a 
St. Louis dowager was heard to observe 
in a burst of tolerance, “it may be that 


all will be forgotten.” 
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Newcomers to St. Louis, along witha 
good many oldcomers who have never 
been able to breach the high-toned de- 
fenses of the St. Louis Country Club, 
whose membership is limited to a 
strict four hundred, are inclined to 
believe that they are bucking a 
closed corporation. Socially speak- 
ing, they couldn't be more correct. 
Membership in the corporation is 
limited to those who might be called 
the Proper St. Louisans. Generally 
speaking, these are those citizens who 
have a couple of good Southern grand- 
fathers in their family background (or 
a grandfather or great-grandfather with 
a French name); who live in the fashion- 
able suburb of Ladue; who are actively 
involved in the affairs of the Veiled 
Prophet; and who belong to the St. 
Louis Country Club, lunch at the ultra- 
exclusive Stack Club in the downtown 
business district, and who, either as 
members or the guests of members, are 
familiar with the precincts of the Log 
Cabin Club—an almost deliberately 
unimpressive place whose membership 
is even more limited than that of Great 
Britain's Most Noble Order of the 
Garter. Some of the Log Cabin select 
are its president, Andrew W. Johnson, 
treasurer of the International Shoe 
Company; vice-president Joseph L. 
Werner, a retired lumberman; and 
treasurer Sidney Maestre, president of 
the Mississippi Valley Trust Company. 
Another member is James S. McAfee, 
the forty-eight-year-old president of the 
Union Electric Company, which sup- 
plies the St. Louis area with light and 
power. Proper St. Louisans sometimes 
point to Mr. McAfee’s presence in the 
select circle to prove that they are really 
a rather democratic, hospitable lot. He 
was born in Oklahoma City. 


SOCTLAL LEAVEN 


Because of the Proper St. Louisans, 
the city, as has been mentioned, has 
sharper social, economic, and class 
distinctions than are generally found 
in the Middle West. The Proper St. 
Louisans set its social standards and 
these, as usually happens, are imitated 
down along the line. 

But the Proper St. Louisans, like the 
Proper Bostonians, represent only a 
tiny fraction of their city’s population. 
They have been and still are powerful 
enough to influence greatly their im- 
mediate environment, but the basic 
character of St. Louis has been deter- 
mined by others than they—-the once- 
looked-down-upon Germans, primarily. 
So there stands St. Louis—one of the 
great cities of the Middle West but 
quite different from the other cities of 
the Middle West; full of definite South- 
ern influences and pronounced Euro- 
pean overtones; graced with as civilized 
an intellectual climate as can be found 
anywhere in the country; solid, sub- 
stantial and self-assured. Its citizens, 
no less aware of its shortcomings than 
of its worth, like to say that although it 
isn't much of a place to visit, it is apretty 
good place to live. On the record, they 
seem to know what they are talking 
about; the evidence is all on their side. 

THE END 
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THE ALIEN SEA 


(Continued from Page 59) 


Syriac civilization, knew the way to the 
British Isles; yet before them a Mediter- 
ranean people were certainly responsible 
for the prehistoric stone monuments 
found everywhere by the western sea from 
Brittany to the Orkneys. Whoever erected 
those stones, the Phoenicians invented 
the Alphabet and discovered the use of 
the Atlantic. As evidence of their quality, 
they were directed by King Necho of 
Egypt, 600 B.C., to circumnavigate Af- 
rica, and they did it. It took them three 
years; they returned home through the 
Pillars of This astonishing 
achievement was not performed again for 
over eleven centuries. Herodotus, the first 
and still the most surprising of gossiping 
historians, was in Egypt a century and a 
half after the return of the wanderers, and 
heard the tale, but was not persuaded. He 
was inclined to disbelieve because the 
voyagers said that when rounding the 
continent from east to west they had the 


Hercules. 


sun on the right hand; and it is evident 
that when facing west the sun is on the 
left hand. But what Herodotus regarded 
as disproof of the story is verification for 
us: Herodotus had never been south of the 
line to see where the sun was from there. 

In any account of the sea’s history, 
Pytheas the Greek must be named. About 
330 B.C. he gave the first report of Britain; 
and he must have been a clever fellow 
when he set out from Massilia (our Mar- 
seilles) to have avoided the eyes of the 
Carthaginians, who were Phoenician 
colonists, then monopolizing the Atlantic 
trade. Pytheas was not a trader; he was 
not after money, but apparently was 
moved by genuine scientific curiosity. He 
rounded the British Isles into the Pent- 
land Firth, and then worked south to the 
Dover Straits and the Channel. He re- 
ported that the British raised crops, and 
were a peaceful lot, but that when they 
did fight they made things lively from 
chariots. Julius Caesar reported the same 
from sad experience, 250 years later. 
Pytheas, however, was much before his 
time; in fact, it was 2000 years before his 
narrative was accepted. 


OUT OF THE DARKNESS 


This should not surprise us. Knowl- 
edge, never readily accepted unless trite, 
is easily suppressed and even extin- 
guished. The early Hellenic triumphs of 
thought and discovery were sunk when 
the Roman Empire collapsed. The light 
went out for a thousand years, as far as 
navigation and seamanship were con- 
cerned. Not till a short 500 years ago, 
when Henry the Navigator founded his 


school for seamen by Cape St. Vincent, 
did exact knowledge of the ocean begin to 
return. Here we should admit that there 
had been scholars and thinkers in the 
medieval Church who knew much that it 
was not always prudent to divulge. There 
is evidence to show that Columbus was 
aware of the geographical speculations of 
that English Franciscan friar, Roger 
Bacon, of the 13th Century, one of the 
greatest pioneers in science and philos- 
ophy, and was thus encouraged to his 
momentous voyage. Bacon perhaps knew 
of Eratosthenes, born in 276 B.C., who 
asserted that if you sailed west from Spain 
and kept to the same latitude, you would 
come to India. Strabo, who died about 
24 A.D., quoted this, and Strabo's book 
was translated into Latin and printed 
several times before 1492. 

After the time of Prince Henry in the 
15th Century, ships put out in all direc- 
tions for three centuries—Portuguese, 
Spanish, English, Dutch, and French, 
looking for new lands. The American 
continent was built up in the chart largely 
because explorers were seeking a western 
route to Asia. It was that obsession which 
brought about knowledge of the Arctic. 
Magellan revealed the spaciousness of 
the Pacific in the same quest. There was a 
dream, too, called Terra Australis. It had 
been drawn in very early charts——Henry 
the Eighth of England had one—though 
nobody had ever been there. It was a 
southern mass of land supposed to reach 
nearly to the equator, and was the 
Earthly Paradise for which Columbus 
was really looking. It was still accepted 
as a fact up to the year when Capt. 


James Cook, with instructions to find 
it, sailed over its supposed location in 
1773, and so had it removed forever 
from the atlas. It may be mentioned 
that it was reports of Cook's discoveries 
on the northwest Pacific coast of Amer- 
ica that induced a group of Boston mer- 
chants to dispatch two little vessels round 
to Nootka Sound in 1787, with quite 
good and lasting results. It was Cook 
who also conquered scurvy, the worst 
scourge of seamen for thousands of 
years. He took with him lime juice and 
dried vegetables. 


UNSOLVED MYSTERIES 


In countiess volumes in all libraries, 
the revealing of the coasts of the seas by 
Europeans and Americans is recorded, 
though in the archives of Lisbon and 
Seville there must be still more ships’ 
logs stowed away and forgotten. But 
printed matter tells us little of what the 
Arabs and Chinese knew of the same sub- 
ject; and nothing whatever of the way the 
Polynesian civilization was distributed 
over the Pacific. What was the technique 
of those islanders of the Pacific—large 
companies of men, women and chil- 
dren who habitually made voyages in 
undecked which makes the 
famous boat journey of Captain Bligh 
and the castaways of the Bounty appear 
ordinary? Those oceanic people even 
reached New Zealand from far away, and 
colonized it. 

The exploration of the ocean itself, 
straight down, and of life’s secrets in the 
fathoms, began little more than a century 
ago. We who breathe in sunlight, and are 
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sending to market many wines of distinguished lineage 
and distinctive individualism. 


These are California’s varietal wines — so called because they 


bear the names and taste-characteristics of outstanding grape vari- 


eties from which they are made — grapes that have found excep- 


tionally good homes in this winegrowing region. 

Some of these grapes may be familiar to you, for most are the 
parents of fine wines the world over. Connoisseurs say, however, 
that here in California these particular grapes have taken on such 
unusual qualities that their wines have achieved greatness . . . that 


they offer some of wine’s most delightful taste experiences. 


Three of California's varietal wines ris- | In the white table wine group are 
ing in fame are the red table wines of | other outstanding California varietal 
Cabernet, Pinot and Zinfandel wines. Here are three suggestions 
Semilion, Sauvignon Blane ani 
Sylvaner. 


wine grapes 


The Cabernet is one of the finest 
red wine grapes grown in California 
Here it gives forth wines of medium | 
body, noted for provocative bouquet 


and elegantly suave, lingering taste. 


The Pinots, of course, are the 
world’s great Burgundy grapes. Both 
the Pinot Noir and Red Pinot find 
a perfect home on California's sunny 
hillsides and return their gratitude | 
in generous velvety wines of aristo- 


cratic bouquet and taste 


The Semilion grapes like Califor 
nia‘s moderately warm districts and 
mature into dry and semi-sweet wines 


rich in flavor and aromatic beauty 


The Sauvignon Blanc, grown 
here in sunny, sheltered valleys and 
gravelly soil, produces an altogether 
extraordinary wine. Rich, spicy and 
fragrant, it has the brightness of the 


sun in color and taste proves it 
Zinfandel \« exclusively a California 


self a perfect companion to subtle 
grape When grown im the cooler 


flavored main course dishes 
Northern regions, Zinfandel provides 


1 wine of vivacious, fruity flavor and The Syltvaner, at home on coastal 
youthful zest. When cultivated in the | hillsides of frugal soil and moderate 
warmer valleys, this wine is somewhat | rainfall, becomes a sprightly dry wine 
heavier. You will likely pronounce it | noted for its pin-point balance and 


excellent” for regular table use pleasing aftertaste 


We winegrowers of California invite you to try these and other 
of our varietal wines. When you do, we believe you will thoroughly 
agree our ‘wines - California rank with the world’s finest.” Wine 
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travelers, are more interested, natu- 
rally, in the superficial and visible 
phenomena of the sea. We want to 
know about the fishes, who live in a 
world we cannot enter. We want to 
hear where the greatest waves are to be 
seen, while having no desire to meet 
them. We want to know where the sea is 
bluest. Well, the color can range from 
milky, wher certain organisms are 
present, to indigo. Within soundings, 
owing to the suspended particles of 
sand or silt, the sea usually is green or 
yellowish. Round the equator in mid- 
ocean it is a charming ultramarine, 
which darkens to an indigo in southern 
latitudes, till below the Antarctic 
Circle it becomes an olive green, owing 
to an amazing abundance of tiny living 
things. It is the presence of these pas- 
tures of plankton in the summer season 
that accounts for the multitude of 
whales there. 

As for the truly threatening waves 
that, after a succession of gales, move 
down on a small ship at dusk in over- 
shadowing dark magnitude, they rarely 
exceed forty feet in height. Which is 
plenty, especially if they keep it up for 
a long spell. In the North Atlantic and 
in the Southern Ocean, waves over 500 
feet long and up to 60 feet in height 
have been observed. What happens to 
a ship when rounding Cape Horn with 
waves of the sort, and a gale blowing, 
is an old story. South of Good Hope 
and Cape Horn, a belt of water goes un- 
interrupted round the globe, and there, 
apart from the prevailing westerly 
winds, the pull of sun and moon to- 
gether raises a tide which has effects on 
both sides of the Northern Atlantic. 

An early investigator of oceanic and 
meteorological phenomena was Capt. 
Matthew F. Maury, an American 
scientist and naval officer who voyaged 
round the world in 1826. He charted 
for the first time the prevailing direction 
of the winds throughout the year in all 
the seas, and the drift of the currents. 


ANOTHER WORLD 


Soon after Maury’s round voyage, 
another young man set sail, and this 
time the aim was to investigate life in 
relation to the sea as its home. Young 
Charles Darwin pondered it on a voy- 
age that lasted over four and a half 
years, and returned with the beginning 
of a thought destined to blow orthodox 
opinions of all kinds sky-high. The 
young naturalist thus innocently re- 
cords in his journal the first word of a 
great philosophical uproar: “In July 
1837 opened my first notebook on 
Transmutation of species.” After Dar- 
win, the book of life was to be read, not 
in discrete parts, but as a continuous 
story. 

The Challenger expedition, the clas- 
sic of its kind, left England in 1872, and 
was away three and a half years inves- 
tigating life in the ocean—the place 
where life began. It was a British Gov- 
ernment venture, under the direction 
of a Scots naturalist, Sir Charles Wy- 
ville Thomson, and the results of the 
voyage, published between 1880 and 
1895, occupy fifty volumes; the ma- 
terial, it is said, is not yet exhausted. 
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Other governments have been busy 
since on oceanography, exploring what 
help there may be to mankind in the 
secrets of the deep. The ocean, in these 
days, becomes a new frontier with the 
knowledge that in a world short of food 
it is a vast reservoir of provender. 
There are profounds in the ocean, 
its “deeps,” as there are mountain 
peaks in the sunlight. Only in the 
Pacific are there several depths below 
5000 fathoms (30,000 feet). The most 
remarkable is the Swire Deep, 5900 
fathoms, off Mindanao; there the 
ocean bed drops to 35,400 feet, more 
than six miles—sufficient room in 
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which to sink Mount Everest, with 
much to spare. 

What is it like down there? From 
what we know, we can say that the pro- 
found of the ocean is colder than the 
grave, is just as dark, and has little more 
movement. The circulation of oceanic 
currents, such as the Gulf Stream, and 
the tides, and the disturbances of 
storms, reach a depth not much 
greater than 600 feet. The density of 
the water increases with depth, though 
it is only a popular fallacy to suppose 
sinking objects cannot reach the bot- 
tom. Seamen have always speculated as 
to where their old messmates drift in 
Limbo. They do not drift. All goes down 
at last. The Titanic is below, three miles 
down, with her closed compartments 
collapsed and distorted under pressure. 

Unlike that of the land, the tempera- 
ture of the ocean on the surface has 
but a slight daily variation. In the 
tropics the surface temperature is con- 
stant at about 80° F. The temperature 
decreases gradually from perhaps 60° F. 
at 100 fathoms to 35° F. at 2000 fath- 
oms. Below that great depth the tem- 
perature is near the freezing point of 
fresh water. A slow circulation moves in 
the deep, and a little of strange life. 
Unlike all other parts of the earth, it will 
suffer little change till doomsday. 

From the contemplation of a time- 
less and illimitable space, down into 
which what once lived can sink and be 
forgotten, the mind recoils. It is an- 
other world, that of the deep sea, and 
the eye of the sun itself cannot look far 
into it. We can venture there only with 
hypothesis and speculation, on trifles 
brought up by experiments with sound- 
ing apparatus. It has for mortal man, 
therefore, the eeriness of those remote 
dark gulfs between the stars that are 
searched with telescopes. It has, ap- 
parently, nothing to do with us. The 
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(Continued from Page 78) 
question always in our minds, when we 
stand in awe of the unknown and un- 
knowable, is: “What lives?” It is life 
we enjoy and want to hear about, life 
and its continuity. We should be more 
interested in the spacious dark, above 
us and below us, if we knew it was in- 
formed and inhabited, at least by spirit. 


In the ocean, life is plentiful mainly 
in the coastal waters and on the sur- 
face. There it is so abundant that, from 
bacteria to whales, it must exceed in 
bulk all life ashore. The economic 
fisheries are confined to the continen- 
tal shelf, such as the 
Newfoundland Banks, 
the Dogger Bank of the 
North Sea and off Mo- 
rocco. They can be over- 
fished, and indeed de- 
stroyed, in desperate 
efforts to win dividends 
on capital mvested. 
There was in America 
in 1948 a conference on 
this subject, and it prop- 
erly decided that the 
fisheries beyond coastal 
waters should be inter- 
nationally controlled. These fisheries 
are vital to people in the northern hemi- 
sphere, and the raping of the spawning 
grounds is just as stupid as turning the 
green and fertile land into “dust bowls.” 
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BRINY JUNGLES 

In the tropical zone, the astonishing 
fact in sea life is less its abundance 
than its endless variety. Nobody who 
has seen a fish market in a town of the 
Malay Archipelago need be reminded of 
that. It is one of the sights of travel, 
telling more of the dynamic fecundity, 
of the vigor of life’s springs, and of 
creation’s merry extravagance of form 
and coloring, than the luxuriant jungle 
itself. That other jungle below the 
fathoms in the Sea of Celebes and the 
Moluccas, which can be partly viewed, 
crystal clear, from a boat on a calm 
day, is one of life’s surprises. A trav- 
eler is always taken unaware by the as- 
tonishing revelation of what sea life 
can be. | remember a sultry hour of 
sunset in the Red Sea, when the waters 
were polished silver, and my ship made 
the only visible movement through the 
heavy heat. Suddenly, alongside, a pair 
of dolphins leaped out of an element 
that seemed as inert as a solid, to have 
a peep at us. As by a cue everywhere, as 
far as | could see, the polish of the 
level plain was erupted by myriads of 
gamboling dolphins. They described 
parabolas. They made a game of trying 
to see how high they could jump. In an 
instant, those apparently empty waters 
had become far more populous than 
Broadway at its gayest. They gave us 
about two minutes of this happy dis- 
pldy, a glorious circus; then all went, 
There was not a mark on 
the shining platform of the sea. We 
were alone again. 

It is only in coastal seas that the 
Algae—what we call seaweeds—grow. 
They must have some sunlight to de- 
velop their purpose in existence. The 
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sun’s visible rays penetrate down to 
about 3000 feet, and the actinic rays to 
another 2000 feet. That’s where swarms 
of marine life gather, for the bottom is 
rich and scrubby with the herbage and 
small creatures of the brine. On the 
steeper continental slope that goes to 
the deep, lurk those giant octopuses 
and squids on which the sperm whales 
feed. Portions of these huge cephalo- 
pods have been recovered of late years, 
verifying that some truth was in old 
tales. The skin of a whale has been 
seen that was scored deeply by the 
parrotlike beak of a squid, in a battle 
royal down below, without lamps for 
the fight. In the light- 
less region, about 500 
fathoms down, where 
the density of the water 
checks the rain of par- 
ticles from above, there 
is probably a feeding 
level for deep-sea life. 
The Challenger, in eight 
hauls from near Ker- 
guelen in the Southern 
Ocean, from depths be- 
tween 1200 and 2500 
fathoms, took 272 spe- 
cies, a remarkably rich 
variety. It is at these depths and below 
that those monstrous forms live with 
stalked eyes, and with phosphorescent 
bodies that add some luminosity to the 
otherwise complete black-out. 

Within the memory of the living, 
man’s way of life when at sea, which 
had persisted for about six thousand 
years, came to an end. Man in his 
dugout soon learned the use of a 
pole to push it, and the paddle was 
presently evolved. The Greek and 
Roman warships were power-driven. 
The war galley with its banks of oars 
continued to be a terror to peaceful 
traders, and even to ships of war 
under sail, until the day came when 
Drake, in 1587, tackled the Spanish 
galleys at Cadiz at close range, and 
the war galley became obsolete. In 
Malay seas, pirates with their swift 
oared craft continued to be a peril 
of the sea till the steam launch ap- 
peared, and sought them out in their 
lairs in the creeks and river mouths. 

The ship of sail is of great antiquity. 
A sail was a feature of Egyptian boats 
as early as 4000 B.C.; but the sailing 
ship did not reach her full beauty and 
complexity of gear until soon after the 
days of the California Gold Rush. 
Speed at sea had become important. In 
the 1860's, the sailing ship acquired that 
noble form which is still the subject of 
sonorous prose and lyrical verse; and 
lucky is the man who has seen a three- 
master, square-rigged, doing her glori- 
ous best at sunrise under the urge of a 
trade wind! 
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SAIL HO! 


Along with the medieval cathe- 
dral, the ship is one of the finest 
achievements of man. The clipper ship, 
however, wasn't very comfortable; she 
scorned the tenderness of man’s mortal 
frame, and tried to break his heart 
while he was doing his best to serve her. 
The powered ship—this time steam 
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power and not manpower—put an end 
to her, and just when she was at her 
best. The means to raise great pressure 
in a boiler without bursting it, for the 
driving of a screw propeller, doomed the 
sailing ship. Six thousand years of a sea 
tradition vanished, so to speak, over- 
night. 

It was only as recently as 1880 or 
thereabouts that triple-expansion en- 
gines were beginning to be commonly 
installed. With the coming of the 
water-tube boiler, the pressure of four 
pounds, which Watt risked, rose to 450 
pounds. 

Then the steam turbine arrived. The 
turboelectric drive followed. Electricity 
today in all the best ships is the source of 
light and energy; it is the main power 
and the auxiliary power, refrigerator, 
lamps, and the motors for the gyro- 
compass, echo sounder, radio and radar 
installations, and direction finder, and . 
it also controls the helm. No more the 
cry “Stand by for stays!"" No more the 
shout “Tacks and sheets!" 

There is another development in 
the production of power which has 
changed still further the ways of man on 
the water; the internal-combustion 
engine, which Rudolf Diesel turned 
into practical form for ship propulsion. 
It is outpaced by turbodriven ships, 
but it has come to stay, for it is eco- 
nomical. It takes up much less space, 
which can be used for cargo; needs far 
less labor below deck, and oil is clean, 
easily stowed. It is the old seaman who 
alone fully understands that this age of 
ours is a new era, and it is just as certain 
that he doesn’t like it. Who does? 


NEW PERIL OF THE DEEP 


The general use of oil has brought 
about the tanker, that highly special- 
ized ship. The tanker, with her engines 
aft, grows and grows. One ship in three 
now on some routes is a tanker. Her 
average size now is eighteen thousand 
tons, and twelve knots and more is her 
speed. 

During the last war, America built a 
fleet of tankers, with turboelectric drive 
for a speed of sixteen knots. The story 
of these craft at sea in wartime—and 
without their aid the war would soon 
have come to a standstill—is but partly 
known. In full, it would hardly bear 
reading about ; explosions, fires, injured 
men adrift for weeks in open boats, ice- 
bergs, fogs, and U-boat packs. The dive 
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of Stukas at inflammable cargoes has 
added horror to the ancient fear of deep 
waters. 

For men are no longer simple sail- 
ors. They are technicians and mechan- 
ics, undertaking tasks and risks that 
would have broken the nerve of the 
toughs who had no more imagination 
and sensitiveness than would make 
them successful pirates and bucca- 

THE END 
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“Tiens, are you still grooming that camel?” she snorted. “Listen, nobody can make a silk porte-monnaie out of a sow's oreille."’ 


THE SWISS FAMILY PERELMAN 


Our leisurely here and his devoted family, after 
a sojourn in Seuthern France. wend their way te England 
and invest in a midget but miraculous jalopy 
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Tenth of a Series 


THE churchbells of Beaulieu-sur-Mer at the foot 
of the French Maritime Alps had just finished 
striking noon as Solange, the manicurist of the 
town’s principal barbershop, yawned and tossed 
aside the issue of Cinémonde in which she had 
been reading Jean Gabin’s adjuration to his fans 
to keep their glands youthful. She snorted con- 
temptuously. A pretty stat: of affairs when any 
Frenchman needed such prompting, she thought, 


stripping her smock from a figure that had made 
Beaulieu, from a glandular standpoint, one of the 
more stimulating spots along the Mediterranean. 
She gave her brassy metallic marcel a reassuring 
pat, twisted a stocking seam slightly so that she 
could readjust it in front of the meat market and 
give the butcher a thrill, and pushed through the 
bead curtain enclosing her cubicle. The last of the 
morning's clients, a prognathous foreigner with a 
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tonsure resembling a Franciscan friars, was 
hunched down in a chair having his neck shaved 
by Michel, the hairdresser who handled patrons 
from the local hotels. 

“Tiens, are you still grooming that camel?" she 
snorted, “Listen, nobody can make a silk porte- 
monnaie out of a sow’'s oreille.”’ 

“Well, he looks better than he did,”’ said Michel, 
scraping away at the customer as though he were 
holystoning a deck. “You should have seen him 
when his wife and children brought hign in 
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here. I thought he was an anchorite 
or fakir until I hacked through the 
foliage.” 

“What is he, an Irish?” asked Solange. 
Her eyes lit up hopefully. “Regard well, 
he has a Celtic appearance like that em- 
bezzler the gendarmes are offering a 
reward for.” 

“No, worse luck,” said Michel. “Just 
an American spendthrift who's been 
kicking around Africa with his family.” 

“Not Africa—the extreme Orient,” I 
corrected over my shoulder, “‘and since 
you've gone ahead and cropped my 
right eyebrow, please delete the other 
one to correspond.” 


RENE-THE-HYPO 


“Nom d'un cochon,” stammered 
Michel, reddening to his widow's peak. 
“Am I to understand that Monsieur 
comprehends French?” 

“Enough to field those Texas leaguers 
of yours,” I grunted. “All right, make 
with the talc already and slip off my 
gyves.”” 

*‘Graciously, my general,’ he 
breathed, all sugary smiles. “You have 
but to command.” Sprinkling a handful 
of hair down my back to cool the spine, 
he enveloped me in a mist of brillian- 
tine and rice powder and whisked off 
the apron. 

The apparition that greeted me from 
the mirror on donning my prisms was 
unnerving. | beheld a shifty-eyed apache 
with pointed sideburns and a tight spit 
curl roached down over his villainous 
forehead, the sort of furtive gunsel 
named René-the-Hypo who the au- 
thorities believe was seen lurkingaround 
the villa prior to the jewel theft. The 
effect was so crippling to the ego that 
I inadvertently shelled out five francs 
less than my usual tip, or a total of seven 
cents, and mantling my head in a Na- 
poleonic dicer improvised from a copy 
of Le Figaro, slunk back to the hotel. 


It was almost four weeks since I had 
steered my troupe, hollow-eyed, pinch- 
nostriled, and dog-tired, into the Hotel 
Cafard on the coast facing the promon- 
tory of Cap Ferrat, and our corporate 
metabolism was only now beginning to 
recover the buckram it had lost east of 
Suez. With a voracity that left the wait- 
ers aghast and reduced the manager to 
speechless rage, we kept tamping down 
the bountiful table d’hote and clamor- 
ing for more; between meals, the chil- 
dren ran from the épicerie to the Eng- 
lish tearoom, stuffing themselves with 
croissants, bath buns, and lethal rasp- 
berry ices. The memsahib and I, pub- 
licly scorning their grossness, were craft- 
ier. We hid bags of brioches, paré de 
foie gras, sardines, anchovies, and cog- 
nate delicatessen under a loose floor 
board, and crammed our bellies in mid- 
night beanos that would have shamed 
the Tennessee Shad and Doc Mac- 
Nooder. Twice we were nearly betrayed 
by Tong Cha, our myna bird, who 
scenting the goodies, screeched anc! 
brought the bairns running in to con 
front us with our mouths full. After | 
spiked his rice with a quarter grain of 
Nembutal, however, and slipped them 
the same for good measure, the med- 
dling ceased and our gluttony was truly 
unbridled. 

Life at the Cafard was by and large 
uneventful; the seasonal tourist ava- 
lanche had not yet hit the Riviera, and 
outside a biweekly busload of Danish 
giantesses who smoked cheroots and 
ducked each other boisterously in the 
Mediterranean, the guests were mainly 
clandestine week-end couples and spi- 
dery young British actors in gay neck- 
cloths. 

Everyone spent his waking hour 
on the strip of beach before the hote! 
mangling his feet on the shifting pebble 
or doggedly frying his midriff an angry 

(Continued on Page 86) 





Two harried bellboys and a foaming, overwrought creature my wife recognized 
as her husband were struggling to lash a hillock of luggage to the Moon Glow. 
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scarlet in a vain effort to appear eupep- 
tic. The French bathing suit, it was in- 
structive to note, had been sheared down 
from my last memory of it to the irre- 
ducible minimum known as the Rasurel, 
a microscopic triangle laced across the 
hips and supplemented in the women- 
folk by an extremely sketchy bandeau. 
While undeniably hygienic, it was a cos- 
tume demanding the flawless propor- 
tions of a Billie Dove or Earle Lieder- 
man, and it was utterly merciless on 
anybody cursed with sheepshanks or a 
prolapsed stomach, as were most of 
those who affected it. But excessive self- 
consciousness has never been a Latin 
frailty, and what might have aroused 
stupefaction elsewhere was here consid- 
ered merely sportif. This was especially 
the case with a young blood who ap- 
peared dramatically one day for an aft- 
ernoon’s spear fishing, escorted by a 
sizable retinue of attendants, masseurs, 
relatives and well-wishers. He wore 
demi-Bikini shorts, rubber flippers on 
his hands and feet, a Cyclops under- 
water goggle with periscope attach- 
ment, and a wire like a zoot chain for 
receiving his catch. Brandishing the 
tubeful of poisoned arrows with which 
he manifestly planned to strike down 
his prey, he made a lengthy declama- 
tory speech of farewell, drank two Cin- 
zanos and, having shaken hands all 
around, sallied gingerly into the water. 
The crowd watched tensely, shouting 
warnings and encouragement to the in- 
trepid one as he plunged deeper. At 
about waist height, he turned, waved a 
final good-by, and submerged. In all he 
remained below about four minutes, 
with three reappearances to draw breath. 
Then, puffing like a grampus (a grampus 
was puffing nearby, so that I had some 
basis for comparison), he staggered 
back to shore amid wild acclaim for his 
escape from a watery grave, announced 
that there were no fish to be had, em- 
braced each member of the gallery in 
turn, drank another apéritif, and was 
triumphantly borne off to the café to 
relate his adventures, which, it was 
plain, bade fair to eclipse anything in 
Jules Verne. 


BEAULIEU BACKWATER 


Take one nirvana with another, our 
choice of Beaulieu as a haven to careen 
in and chip the barnacles from our keels 
was lucky. It was quiet, tidy and, above 
all, devoid of theconcentration of beach- 
wear shops, pseudo-nautical bars and 
frenetic casinos that had mushroomed 
at places like St. Tropez, La Conda- 
mine and Bandol. On our few forays 
into the latter, they all turned out to be 
full of intense young men in blue rope 
espadrilles and surrealist chin whiskers 
squabbling about Jean-Paul Sartre; 
where once the fishermen had spread 
iheir seines was now boogiewoogie and 
fried clams. Emotional Francophiles 
love to contend that it was American 
influence that cheapened the Riviera; 
to my way of thinking, the fault lay 
with the French vacationists themselves, 
who no longer seemed capable of sip- 
ping a vermouth without a radio blast- 
ing a light-cavalry overture in the back- 
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ground and whose sartorial lunacies 
surpassed anything at Palm Springs. 

Normally, it would have taken a 
tidal wave to wrench us out of so syba- 
ritic an existence and force our feet to 
the road again, but a seed I had rashly 
planted in Siam two months earlier now 
bore fruit and we had to depart to Eng- 
land to harvest it. In a moment of para- 
noia, | had gone off the deep end and 
acquired a small British sports car for 
delivery in London about midsummer, 
the design being to round off our global 
jaunt with a leisurely circuit of Great 
Britain and the Continent. The expense 
would be piffling, I assured myself; in- 
deed, the whole operation was a tre- 
mendous economy, as we would save 
rail fares, sleep in quaint old inns, dine 
alfresco off a bit of bread and cheese, 
etc., etc. How I ever arrived at this spe- 
cious reasoning is rather unclear, but it 
was unquestionably a combination of 
sunstroke and the state classified by 
psychologists as folie de grandeur. At 
any rate, the day after word arrived that 
our little Moon Glow was weaned and 
awaited adoption, weentrained for Mar- 
seilles. My purpose in going there was 
dual: to test at firsthand its world- 
famous bouillabaisse and its equally 
renowned ptomaine, and to show the 
youngsters the Chateau d’If as an ex- 
ample of what befell people who were 
lippy to their fathers. The moral lesson, 
unfortunately, went sour when the guide 
of the prison accidentally blabbed to 
the children that Edmond Dantes had 
wound up with millions and a title. 
From that day forward, my life became 
a hell. 


S@® THIS IS PARIS! 


Our stay in Paris was little more than 
a glancing blow, due to the record- 
breaking tourist influx and the resultant 
scarcity of accommodations; the Amer- 
ican Express boiled like the floor of the 
Chicago wheat pit with crew haircuts 
and seersucker, and the only French 
audible at the Deux Magots and the 
Café Flore was out of the mouths of 
babes from Bennington and sucklings 
from Swarthmore. The two rooms I had 
chiseled by bribery and tears from a de- 
crepit hotel in the Carrefour du Bac 
were so exquisitely dingy that they 
might have served as a stage set. The 
massive dusty draperies, the bilious 
wallpaper, the armoires of fake pear- 
wood veneer, and the ghostly smell of 
hair oil and generations of traveling 
salesmen from Lyon would have made 
a perfect locale for one of those Grand 
Guignol romps in which the characters 
skewer each other with hatpins. The 
sole advantage of the quarters was an 
ample bay window where the myna took 
his daily sun bath. The building oppo- 
site housed some French ministry or 
other swarming with female clerks, and 
every time Tong Cha emitted his favor- 
ite ear-splitting wolf whistle, the ladies 
infallibly powdered their bugles and 
hung out over the sills, patently under 
the impression that the GI's had re- 
conquered the city. 

The problem of keeping small fry 
amused in these unprepossessing sur- 

(Continued on Page 88) 
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roundings was far from simple. For the 
first couple of days, they busied them- 
selves adequately running the ascenseur 
and stalling it between floors, dropping 
bags of water on the passers-by, and 
stealing the manager's wig. Then the 
grim specter of ennui which stalks every 
child made its appearance and they 
started to pluck fretfully at our apron 
strings, chanting that ominous, dis- 
heartening refrain, ‘““What'll we do 
na-a-ow?”’ A chance encounter resolved 
the dilemma; I ran across a minor po- 
lice spy and cutthroat under whom I 
had studied blackmailing in 1927 and 
assigned him to conduct the kids on a 
tour of several suitable landmarks like 
the sewers of Paris, the Morgue, and 
the less fragrant stews of the Rue Lépic. 
No dry-as-dust textbook could have 
prepared them so ably for the vicissi- 
tudes of later life. Under his direction, 
they learned the first principles of wield- 
ing a stiletto and the proper footwork 
of the savate, technical training that 
subsequently earned them an enviable 
ascendancy over their schoolmates. At 
the risk of sounding like the usual boast- 
ful parent, I know few adolescents to- 
day as adept at gouging out an oppo- 
nent’s eye at stick ball or chewing off 
an ear in a scrimmage. What if they 
occasionally have to wear a muzzle or 
spend their holidays in the Tombs? At 
least they didn’t turn into milksops. 


FEATHERED D.P. 


The British customs being inflexibly 
opposed to the entry of tropical birds, 
we were compelled at this juncture to 
relinquish Tong Cha. I placed him with 
some misgivings in a pension for feath- 
ered orphans which I was positive would 
prove to be an avian version of Dothe- 
boys Hall, but though he siood in peril 
of the birch and hazing, love had to 
give way to expediency. In the excite- 
ment of departure, I forgot to leave be- 
hind a can of worms, grubs, and flies we 
had laid in to vary his diet. Like the 
luckless Marches of Mr. Arlen’s ro- 
mance, we were never let off anything; 
at Hendon Airport outside London, the 
X-ray eye of His Majesty's inspector 
pounced on it among the welter of lug- 
gage and he demanded its nature. 

“Why—uh—personal effects,” I said 
hurriedly, seeking to dispense with a 
long complex explanation. “Titbits, you 
might say.” 

“What sort of titbits?”” His face clearly 
registered suspicion that they were her- 
oin crystals or uncut diamonds. 

“Oh, just litth—er—chewies,” I 
squirmed. ““The—the kiddies like to 
munch on them between meals.” 

“Let's have a dekko inside, shall 
we?” he proposed crisply. Twisting 
open the tin, he gaped into the interior 
and dropped it precipitately. As we 
filed into the airways bus, he stopped 
my daughter and handed her a half 
crown. “Here, spend that on fish and 
chips,” he advised gruffly. “They're 
more liable to stick to the ribs.” 


Eleven days later, my wife stepped out 
of the front entrance of the Laburnum 
Court Hotel in Piccadilly and stood 
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watching a scene that congealed her 
blood to ice. In the hot July sun- 
shine, two harried bellboys and a foam- 
ing, overwrought creature she dimly 
recognized as her husband were strug- 
gling to lash a hillock of luggage to the 
rear of the Moon Glow tourer at the 
curb. 

It was a handsome little vehicle, its 
red leather upholstery a rich contrast 
to the gleaming black body and smart 
canvas top, the high curving cowl flow- 
ing into the rakish cutaway doors, the 
dash sparkling with more mysterious 
gauges, meters, and indicators than a 
Wurlitzer organ. That it had cost her 
liege a small fortune and a week in the 
tortuous maze of British bureaucracy 
was relatively unimportant; what really 
concerned her was that it might also 
cost him an apoplectic seizure before 
the trip ever got started. In the end, my 
two assistant magicians and I somehow 
kicked, cuffed, and mashed the recalci- 
trant bags into submission, and the 
young, confined indoors with Flents 
to cushion their sensibilities against 
daddy's Elizabethan English, were 
stowed in the back seat. 

Followed by the speculative gaze of 
a number of morticians who had col- 
lected on the pavement, I slid under 
the right-hand drive, pulled on my 
gauntlets, and nosed into the tumul- 
tuous traffic of the West End. 


TRIAL BY TIRE 


Within the next twenty minutes, I 
learned under pressure the wisdom of 
two hoary adages: first, that you cannot 
teach an old dog raised on a Model T 
new tricks; and second, that a reflex in 
the hand is worth two in the clutch. The 
instant | found myself hemmed in by 
busses and lorries, wrestling a fantastic 
four-gear shift I had never noticed be- 
fore and driving the wrong way of the 
roadbed, | realized | had strayed too far 
from Walden Pond. As we careened 
crazily up Old Bond Street and through 
the Burlington Arcade (I seem to re- 
member plowing from Fortnum & 
Mason's mackintosh section into the 
Reform Club, though there is no direct 
speedway linking the two), insurance 
rates rose to new highs in Hartford, 
three thousand miles away. The other 
passengers, it need not be added, were 
at all times unstinting in their criticism 
and counsel; part of the way the ma- 
chine steered itself while my palms were 
occupied in fanning life back into the 
children’s breathless bodies. It must 
have been some uncanny animal intelli- 
gence built into the motor—the British 
are years ahead of us in matters me- 
chanical—that finally guided us out of 
the hubbub of Kensington into the 
Great West Road. Ninety miles ahead 
lay Bath, the spa Beau Nash and his 
fellow coxcombs had made illustrious 
and which, by tenanting for a night, we 
hoped to immortalize. In our haste, | 
stupidly neglected to burn the custom- 
ary joss sticks before undertaking the 
journey, an oversight that may have 
given offense to the ladies named Clotho, 
Lachesis and Atropos, who were weav- 
ing our destiny, because they almost 
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It is wise to hire an Italian driver here, as he will anticipate 








the hazards of the route. Our driver looked like Ben Turpin. 


ROAD TO SALERNO 
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‘YOU don't know what it’s like,” said the man 
with the dark eyeglasses and the tattooed right 
arm. “I can’t hide—I can’t go anywhere without 
the cops following me.” He sat next to me in the 
lobby of the Excelsior Hotel in Naples. It was a 
warm day and he had taken off his coat and rolled 
up the sleeves of his silk shirt. When he mentioned 


the police he looked at a man who seemed to be 


90 


2 . The Naples-Salerno road, by the Tyrrhenian 
WOME hnan is - 


Sea, is one of Italy’s most beautiful drives 


cold, for he was wearing a long, black leather coat. 
The man with the coat sat in a sofa, rather than 
on it—it was so deep—across from us, and occa- 
sionally his eyes came to rest on the man next 
to me. I thought it typically Latin that a nice, 
kind-looking official with a degree of elegance 


Ylastrations by the Cbuthes 
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should be on guard in the lobby of a first-class 
hotel. 

I listened to a story of persecution. “I paid in 
full—my life is an open book—why don’t they 
leave me alone?” And then somebody called him 
to the phone. The one with the black leather coat 
came close to me and said in good English: “*Ex- 
cuse me, but was that Lucky Luciano?” 








“Tt was,” I said, and the waiter who 
cleared off the coffee service said: 
““Yes—-he lives here.” 

That is how I met the man with the 
biack leather coat. A few days iater, I 
met him again at the door of a little 
hotel in Ischia, wearing his leather coat. 
His and my baggage were piled on the 
same hand cart, and he thanked the 
manager of the hotel and asked him his 
name. “Giuseppe Ansaldi,” said the 
manager, and the departing guest said 
with surprise: “Not just Giuseppe 
Ansaldi?” 

“Yes, just Giuseppe Ansaldi—-why?” 

“Not even Dottore, or Comanda- 
tore?” 

“No,” said the proprietor. “Just 
Giuseppe Ansaldi.” 

“That is like finding the Koh-i-noor. 
Allow me”—the man in the black 
leather coat said to me—“‘to introduce 
you to the first man in Italy I have met 
who has no title—he is simply Giuseppe 
Ansaldi.” 


THE BLACK COAT 


The owner of the black leather coat 
said that his name was Mariano Im- 
periale, but the hotelkeeper announced : 
“His Excellency, the Duke, Mariano 
Imperiale di Francavilla.” 

“Don’t mind all that,” said the duke, 
“please call me Mariano. I am informed 
that you are a writer. Naturally, I love 
and know my country, and I would like 
to be of assistance. I am at your service.” 

1 told the duke that I had suspected 
him of being an agent of the police. 

“Not quite,” he said. “Usually when 
wearing this coat I am thought to be a 
labor leader, and | have therefore 
named it ‘Proletariat of the World 
Unite’—what can I do for you?” 

“First,” 1 said, “I need a car, for I 
would like to take a ride along the road 
from Naples to Positano—about which 
I intend to write.” 

“Good,” said my new friend. “I will 
get you a reliable driver. As for writing 
about that road—you will gag. You 
know Chaucer was once asked to write 
a eulogy on the death of the wife of 
John of Gaunt, and it was a colossal 
and most difficult undertaking. You 
will have the same problems describing 
the Amalfi road. It would take years of 
heartsickness to distill the beauty of 
Amalfi. It would take the anguish of the 
most tragic figures of antiquity to sing 
of Sorrento and Positano. It has all 
been written over and over again—the 
poets have poured buckets of their 
blood on paper.-What can you say that 
has not already been said in the superla- 
tives of all languages?” 


Back in Naples, Mariano said, 
“Come, Ludovico, let us get the car. I 
will take you to my amministratore.” 
We were walking in that noisy quarter 
that is the “downtown” of Naples, a 
turmoil as in the middle of a revolution, 
a place of streets so narrow that two 
bed sheets hanging together spanned 
them. You don’t see the sky on account 
of the wash, and the smells in the air are 
as evident as shirts and stockings. | 
stopped and took inventory of the 
scenes I could see without turning my 


head. Here they are: A cat sharpening 
her claws on a bag of charcoal. Two 
children sitting on the sidewalk, eating a 
kind of confection which a peddiler 
manufactured in a decorated wagon 
standing nearby; he shaved ice off a 
block, and then poured over it one of 
several kinds of sirup. Five more chil- 
dren were waiting. Argument between 
two men; picture of the Madonna, 
candle: lit, in the hall of the house on the 
right. Argument in two windows above, 
and mother scolding boy in street from 
a window on the ground floor. Old man 
writing figures on the wall of the house. 
Straight ahead a donkey cart; next to it 
two nuns walking toward me. A shaft of 
light piercing the narrow canyon, il- 
luminating the two bed sheets, the 
white of the nuns’ headdresses and the 
faded green canvas side of a Punch and 
Judy show which was stamped, as are 
so many objects in Italy, with the letters 
“U.S.A.” in black. Mariano, who is al- 
ways cold, walked through all this clad 
in the “Proletariat of the World Unite.” 

“Come, come, Ludovico, don’t be 
afraid,” he said. | looked about as we 
entered a house that had the air of a 
cave of bandits. We climbed six sets of 
stairs, and on every floor we heard a 
Neapolitan argument supported by 
shrill children’s voices. The street 
sounds faded away. Mariano rang a bell 
and a door opened—to my astonish- 
ment—into one of the most orderly 
homes I have ever seen. Observing a 
black grand piano in the living room, I 
thought of the late Captain Patterson, 
of the New York Daily News, who once 
told me that there were more grand 
pianos on the lower East Side of New 
York than in all the rest of Manhattan. 

This home was as quiet as the street 
was noisy. In the hall was a coat stand, 
and on the wall hung several oil paint- 
ings—not collectors’ items, but origi- 
nals sincerely executed. The living room 
and the dining room were spotless, and 
on a couch in back of the table sat the 
owner of the apartment, who excused 
himself for not rising, as he had just 
come out of the hospital following an 
automobile accident. His right arm and 
hand were raised as in perpetual greet- 
ing, both being encased in plaster. Only 
two fingers were free, and in conse- 
quence, being an Italian, he had diffi- 
culty speaking; he was limited to the 
gesturing of those two fingers, which 
were like two caterpillars dancing on a 
tree trunk. 


JOURNEY THROUGH HISTORY 


My friend Mariano had climbed up 
here to talk over some business and to 
obtain a car and driver to take us to 
Salerno, and the owner of the car pres- 
ently appeared. He looked like Ben 
Turpin. Everything was arranged over 
a cup of coffee served in thin china. We 
went out again into the street concert 
and I was still astonished at what I had 
seen, for one never would think that 
these houses actually held warm, or- 
derly and quiet rooms. 

Mariano steered me through the 
crowd to a smal! restaurant where we 
ate spaghetti. Then he slipped on the 
“Proletariat of the World Unite,” and 
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we proceeded toward Sorrento in the 
car with the cross-eyed chauffeur. 

It's wise to get an Italian to drive for 
you here, as he will anticipate the don- 
key caravan, the children playing in the 
street, the parked car of the tourist 
around the next tight bend. The begin- 
ning of this trip is not inspiring—we 
hasten first along a road that reminds 
you of the Pulaski Skyway or any such 
passage through the part of a large city 
that is given to factories, piers, ware- 
houses and freight yards. The scene im- 
proves at Portici and at Resina, the sta- 
tion of the Vesivian funicular. Portici 
and Resina stand on the ruins of Hercu- 
laneum, which, together with its plebeian 
sister-town Pompeii, was destroyed by 
the eruption of 79 A.D. The antique 
city of Herculaneum lies at present 
about twenty meters below the new 
towns. 

We come to Torre del Greco, souve- 
nir and coral-jewelry town, after some 
driving in scenery that is less pleas- 
ant than a ride through the Pennsyl- 
vania countryside. The road goes up- 
ward to Boscotrecase and Casabianca, 
and the enchantment is still to come. 
We also pass Torre Annunziata, dis- 
tinguished as the center of the macaroni 
and canned-fruits industry. 

At Valle di Pompei is the Sanctuary 
of Santa Maria del Rosario, a church 
with an uninspired modern facade, but 
containing a wonder-working picture 
of the Madonna, with the rosary. The 
picture was taken to Naples on the oc- 
casion of the last elections and the ben- 
eficial result is well known—the com- 
munists were defeated. 

Beyond Valle di Pompei we see fields 
of cauliflower, artichokes and toma- 
toes. The world here is still plain, and 
lined with the soft greens of chestnut 
trees and filbert bushes; forests lie 
along the hills. Hereabouts countless 
springs—most of them benevolent and 
warm—run unused into the sea. By 
way of Vico, one turns past the Punta 
di Scutolo and arrives at the point 
where magnificence begins—the plain 
of Sorrento is before you. 


THE GARDEN OF SORRENTO 


There are arguments about Sorrento, 
and people hold that other places fur- 
ther along the road are more magnifi- 
cent; it’s like arguing whether the sun- 
rise or the sunset is more beautiful. 
Sorrento lies in a magic garden, and 
most of its hotels perch at the edge of 
high cliffs 

Along here stood the house in which 
the poet Torquato Tasso lived. The 
house fell into the sea together with the 
ground onwhich it stood. Near that spot 
is the villa of my companion Mariano. 

Its garden is immense—in fact, it’s a 
romantic park rather than a garden. It 
is tilled with orange trees, and the oranges 
fall all night, plop-plop, to the ground. 
Here, as in all the orange gardens of 
this region, one finds the tall slim poles 
supporting crosstrees. 

The arrangement is curious, and best 
illustrated if we imagine a potted gera- 
nium protected by darning needles 
stuck upright in the earth and tied to- 
gether so as to form a loose square cage 
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about the plant. The device covers the 
whole park, and on top of the structure 
at regular intervals are small huts made 
of sticks and straw, in which straw 
mats are kept. When cold and wind 
threaten the fruit, the people climb 
like acrobats up to this immense lattice- 
work and attach the mats to the reedy 
structure; it sways visibly sometimes, 
but it holds together and gets the 
oranges through cold spells. 

The oranges of Sorrento are bitter 
and small and would never get to mar- 
ket in America. The trunks of the or- 
ange trees are sometimes eaten and hol- 
lowed, but bear as well as those with 
solid trunks. Mariano’s orange garden 
is lined with palms, beyond which is an 
ancient balustrade—and a sudden de- 
scent of several hundred feet down to 
the sea. From here you may see Ve- 
suvio, Naples and Capri, and it has 
been written about the place—see Sor- 
rento and die. There is always singing 
in the garden, and you will find in shady 
places under the trees young girls with 
garden shears, busy trimming the thin 
top branches of the orange trees. In one 
part of the property stands a mill for 
pressing olive oil, its mechanism as an- 
cient as the Bible. A lot of grapes grow 
along here, as well, and Tiberius is said 
to have preferred Surrentine wine above 
all others. 


ENCOUNTER AT THE INN 


If ever you have seen the apricots 
ripen along the foot of Vesuvio, and 
observed the violence of the blossoming 
trees; if the warm perfumed air that 
rises has made you groggy, then you 
will understand this wine. It is out of 
the volcanic earth, it’s not a wine with a 
bouquet, it is too insistent; it’s a strong 
wine, a good wine. 

Voltaire has said that man is the only 
animal that drinks when it is not thirsty. 
that laughs, and that makes love th 
year round. 

Everyone who comes here takes eas- 
ily to wine. Look at someone and he 
smiles—you hear laughter in every 
street, and the babies seem to fall out of 
trees as the oranges do in Mariano’s 
garden. Also, I have never seen a child 
cry in Capri, in Ischia or anywhere 
along this road. 

Disregarding the de-luxe hotel, there 
are no more desolate restaurants any- 
where than those along the road up to 
Sorrento. We stopped at one, of a de- 
gree of dreariness hard to match. Its 
interior was painted the color of mud, 
and garlands of artificial grape leaves 
hung down the cords of the six cloudy 
bulbs that barely lighted the place. On 
the walls were pictures of the road from 
Naples to Positano, art distinguished 
by a particularly bad eye for line and 
color, but not humorous, as such deco- 
rations often are. The water in the pic- 
tures was a stagnant green, the houses 
a dingy brown, and the only compre- 
hensive thing about them was the 
proprietor’s explanation that his 
brother, a professor of painting, had 
executed them. 

I sat still on a black, cane-bottom 
chair, but Mariano, with an elaborate 
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show of appreciation and with the 
great kindness of Italians, followed the 
proprietor into another room to see 
more of the same brushwork. I tasted 
the wine in the meantime. It was of the 
Surrentine quality and very good. | lis- 
tened to a girl speaking English with a 
German accent at the next table, and 
to her cornpanion, a man who spoke 
German with an American accent. The 
pair had just come from an excursion to 
Capri. 

“Vell, so I didn’t imachine it, atall, 
Chohnnie,” said the girl. The Amer- 
ican asked what was wrong with it. 
“But I heard about all the eleganz,” 
said the girl, “and the hotels. When I 
think about Berlin—the Adlon, the 
Fiirstenhof, the really elegant hotels we 
had—vell, | don’t think that what I've 
seen so far is very grossartig, or wunder- 
bar, and places like this—-mein Gott—l 
have to force the food down, it’s all so 
filthy. These lazy Italians . . . I must 
say—I’m not very impressed.” 


VANISHING FEAST 


The proprietor had two crippled sons, 
and he carried them from the back 
room to a table, and the mother began 
to feed them. 

The food was excellent and listening 
again to the conversation of the couple 
at the adjoining table, we found that 
the man was an American with the 
military government in Frankfurt and 
the girl was his German Frau. “I can’t 
recommend Italian brandy,” said Ma- 
riano, as we escaped the murky murals 
of the restaurant and drove back to 
his villa in Sorrento. 

The beds in Mariano’s house, as in 
almost all Italian establishments, were 
clean but made for martyrs. The next 
day I finally rebelled at eating any more 
spaghetti. We were standing in the cen- 
ter of one of the Italian grand-opera 
scenes of Sorrento when I saw the hope 
of a change in diet. 

A man appeared with a hunting dog. 
The dog had no leash and the man led 
him gently by an ear. He bent over the 
dog and seemed to guide him in the 
fashion a child might lead a small sail- 
boat in a bathtub. Presently he took oft 
his cap and placed it on a stone bench 
that was part of an ancient fountain. 
And from somewhere—perhaps from 
his sleeve—he seemed to pour quail 
into the cap. Mentioning a price, he got 
into a heated argument with some on- 
lookers. 

I suggested to Mariano that I buy 
some quail so that for once we would 
not have spaghetti for dinner. 

“Ludovico,” Mariano said, “he is 
going to ask too much from you and 
you will pay it. Let me go and buy them.” 
I wanted to hold him back, but he was 
gone. He was wearing the “Proletariat 
of the World Unite” again and, as I had 
feared, again he was suspected of police 
connection... As he approached the man, 
the quail disappeared. The owner swiftly 
secreted them about his person and said 
with knowing eyes, “The hunting sea- 
son, signore, does not begin until the 
fifteenth of the month.” And so we ate 
spaghetti again. 
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In Vietri sul Mare is a ceramic fac- 
tory that turns out vases, tiles and vari- 
ous souvenirs. The work is of excellent 
quality and we visited the plant. I no- 
ticed the hammer and sickle painted on 
the walls of the working rooms and one 
could understand the people there long- 
ing for a change of condition. In dank, 
dark rooms the artisans, dressed as beg- 
gars, sit on three-legged work stools. 


SOME DON’T EAT SPAGHETTI 


ln one room a man turned his pot- 
ter’s wheel with bare feet, and an ap- 
prentice, a child, kneaded the clay. 
The little boy looked up as I entered, 
the potter grunted at him and he 
looked down and doubled his efforts, 
his small hands rolling and pounding 
the gray mass. On wooden trays stood 
dozens of the clay donkeys that you 
see in the world’s souvenir shops—the 
ones with oversized ears and large 
baskets on their sides. Another child 
stirred mixtures of clay in wooden 
troughs outside in the yard. 

Mariano is of that class of Italian 
aristocracy who have a feeling of re- 
sponsibility for their people. He will 
talk to anyone in the street as if he were 
his brother. “Conditions such as we 
have seen just now,” he said, “are the 
best propaganda for communism. Not 
knowing a better solution, they paint 
the hammer and sickle on the wall— 
every other promise has failed them. 
These people work hard, and none of 
them earns enough even to feed him- 
self decently. You must tell your read- 
ers that there are Italians who don't 
eat spaghetti—because they canno: 
afford it, except, perhaps, on Sunday. 
They eat polenta.” 

Back at the hotel that night, I opened 
my old travel book on Italy and read 
Gregorovius, who visited Italy in 1853. 
I translate: 


“Here let us sit at the edge of a chest- 
nut forest between myrrh bushes and 
look at the land before us . . . here are 
golden-blond muscatel grapes that are 
made transparent by the sun, here the 
white, pure grape from which the vino 
buono is made; all the grapes are heavy, 
and each is faultless; beyond are fields 
of Turkish corn, and olive trees. In this 
terraced landscape framed by stone 
walls, each foot of land is cultivated. 

“Can one believe that here in the 
center of such plenty, the peasant is 
poor? Looking over this terrain, one 
would assume it to be El Dorado, 
lived in by the happiest of people—yet, 
as you walk through this paradise, the 
people you meet all wear the look of 
hunger, of misery. All these fruits one 
gets for nothing do not supply a living 
for the native. He would starve to 
death were it not for corn meal, which 
is the staple of his existence. The cause 
for the misery is in the agrarian condi- 
tions. . . . The farmer owes a fourth of 
his income as rent to the landowner— 
in this case, Prince Colonna. It is the 
old curse of latifundia that impover- 
ishes the people. Usury knows no 
bounds; even from the poorest, ten 
per cent is taken. 

(Continued on Page 96) 
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The first Basic improvement in Gin in over 300 years 
DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN. 90 PROOF. SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N.Y Costs more...and worth it! 
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~ America’s only 
Paeumatic-cushion Shoes 
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provide unmatched comfort and distinction _/ 


Trim shoes in tune with the fashion trend. And 
behind their sleek styling lies an unsuspected 
measure of luxurious comfort. Under the insole 
there is a layer of sealed air cells — about 800 
little balloons in each pair. This Airfilm, 

the only pneumatic shoe material, cushions the 
shocks and supports your entire weight. You walk 
on compressed air, See the season's new 
Airfilm shoes at leading stores. $13.95 to $15.95. 
Mid-States Shoe Co., Crosby Square Division, 
Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin. 
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(Continued from Page 94) 

“In the case of bad crops—and they 
often follow year after year—the farmer 
drowns in debt. If he borrows money 
or grain, the interest ruins him, the rich 
and the cloisterers wait for his ruin, 
until at their own price they acquire 
his property and he becomes their 
vassal and workman. I have had much 
opportunity to observe these con- 
ditions and as a rule the process is as 
follows: 


THE ANNALS OF THE POOR 


“First, the debtor sells the ground, 
but the trees (g/i alberi—which means 
also the grapevines) remain his, for the 
time being, and continuing to care for 
them he also continues in his indebted- 
ness. Soon he offers to sell the trees as 
well as the ground, and now he is com- 
pletely the tenant farmer—he and his 
family are in bondage. 

“He sells his wine—for himself he 
uses the second pressing. He needs 
bread—-wheat is much too costly; he 
eats polenta, buying or planting Turk- 
ish corn. All the natives eat polenta, as 
a kind of meal or as cake—as such it is 
known as pizza. When you meet some- 
one on a road and ask him what he ate 
for breakfast, he answers pizza, and 
what will you have tonight? Pizza. The 
yellow corn paste is cooked in the form 
of a pancake on a flat stone over coals 
and eaten very hot. The family sits in a 
circle enjoying this meal. With it they 
sometimes eat salad, and in high times 
there is oil to season the salad; occa- 
sionally there is a watery soup made of 
vegetables, chicory and other herbs. 
Wine stimulates nervous energy, but it 
doesn’t nourish; one can imagine then, 
with what excitement the people look 
toward the harvesting of the corn. 

“Toward the end of July, the ears 
form, and then the plant needs rain. If 
none falls and the incessant sun scorches 
the fields, the people become afraid and 
the daily processions start in the late 
afternoon to beg the saints for rain. 
Near madness, the women scream, 
‘grazie, grazie Maria’ as Saint Anthony 
is carried through the fields. The monks 
gesticulate. ...” 


Later, sitting with Mariano on a 
rock in this same landscape, discussing 
Gregorovius and the poverty of the 
Italians, I asked, “‘Is it still the same?” 

“Well, more or less so, yes,” he said. 
He also explained that the pizza we 
know is a bonbon—a de luxe creation— 
compared to the pizza the peasants 
make of polenta, 

The first impression of Positano is 
peculiar. One arrives on top of the city 
and sees it below, in a semicircle. Wher- 
ever you go in the city you must go up 
or down, and your first days in Positano 
cause you acute pains in your legs. I 
called on a friend who was not at home, 
but a neighbor said: “Just use your 
shoulder and the door will open.” He 
had a fixed-up peasant house. The in- 
teriors of these houses are delightful, 
but the beds are awful. They consist of 
a frame of chicken wire resting on four 
wooden blocks, and if you sit down 
carelessly the whole thing collapses be- 
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neath you. You sleep in it motionless, 
with hands folded, like a corpse. 

In this part of the country, except in 
a few select places, the baths and wash 
basins are also of the most primitive 
kind. The inhabitants of Positano num- 
ber about 2000. Most of them live off 
fishing; some receive money from rela- 
tives who have gone to America, and 
the tourist season affords an income to 
others. In this city of stairs there is no 
weight that the citizens cannot carry 
on their heads. Pianos, heavy trunks, 
and even the departed in their coffins 
are carried to the cemetery balanced 
on a man’s head. 

The houses are primitive—one large 
room with an open fireplace. Several 
have a sort of Turkish bath in the base- 
ment, sunk into the rocks, and it is as- 
sumed that these trace back to the Sara- 
cens. There is one palace in the town, 
the entrance to which is a remarkable 
gate flanked by columns decorated with 
the heads of Moors. During the Na- 
poleonic wars when one could reach 
Positano only by vessel, this house was 
the residence of Prince Murat. 

Some sixty artists and writers, most 
of them of the garret type and as yet 
undiscovered, live in Positano. About 
two years ago, a group of Americans 
bought several houses which they deco- 
rated and modernized. In the whole of 
Positano there is only one cow, and 
since nothing grows on the rocks, grass 
is carried down to it from the moun- 
tains. High in the mountains are two 
small villages that supply the town with 
vegetables, milk, butter, eggs and char- 
coal. The peasants are obliged to climb 
up and down several hundred feet a 
day, heavily loaded. 





AUSTRALIA 


@ James A. Michener of 
South Pacific fame continues 
his reminiscent trek through 
areas he knew in World 
War II. Australia, America’s 
and democracy’s ally in the 
Far East, newest of continents 
and one of the most aggressive 
subdivisions of the British 
Commonwealth, is his subject 
in your November Houipay. 
Profusely illustrated. 











One is again and again astonished at 
the cleanliness of the streets and the 
houses. Thecombination kitchen-living- 
room-bedroom is shining, the clothes 
of the people are spotless and one 
would never hesitate to sit at table with 
any of them. 

All are filled with a passionate love 
of children that is returned with an 
adoration of their parents. When I saw 
parent talking to child it was always 
with the attention and intimacy of close 
friends exchanging important views. Al- 
though the people are friendly, you 
must have lived in Italy awhile, so that 
you bear yourself without the tourist's 
inquisitiveness and are at ease with 
them. Even so, it takes time before they 
let you come close. They show at the 
beginning a certain subconscious con- 





tempt for the foreigner, and one cannot 
blame them since most of the visitors 
do not go to church, nor bother to hide 
excesses and irregularities. 

The town’s leading restaurant is acafé 
called the Bocca di Bacco—the Cave 
of Bacchus—owned by the local priest 
and his five nephews. The latter wait on 
table, and one of them is a remarkable 
photographer. To reach the beach from 
the restaurant, one passes the church 
and the miraculous Madonna which 
gave Positano its name. The legend 
says that in the time of the Saracens 
devout fishermen brought her from the 
south, and as they came to the bay on 
which the present Positano lies, the 
statue said suddenly: “Posi—posi—” 
(Put me down—put me down). The 
feast day of this particular Madonna— 
a large statue weighted down with false 
jewelry—is in August, and it is surpris- 
ing that she doesn’t ask the fishermen 
of Positano to take her away during 
the eight days of uninterrupted celebra- 
tion with trumpets blaring, constant 
explosions, drumming, shouting and 
shooting all night long. 


FEAST DAY 


Positano fishermen who have emi- 
grated to Argentina send large sums of 
money every year to insure the greatest 
possible glory for this feast. The last 
evening of the celebration is the high 
point, and all that the church can con- 
tribute in glory and drama isemployed— 
prelates wrapped in clouds of incense, 
nuns leading children dressed as little 
monks and angels; also, half-naked lit- 
tle cupids symbolizing the bed of love, 
marching along in the parade with six- 
year-old bishops in miters. The people 
are well-formed, and, in spite of the 
many stairs, the girls have handsome 
legs. The young men pelt the procession 
with flowers. Rugs hang out of win- 
dows, and everything is decorated with 
the most elaborate artificial flowers. 

Slim, black-haired adoring men smile 
at their girls in recognition; even the 
prelates and nuns are gay. Everyone 
wanders happily about, laughing, talk- 
ing—and then suddenly someone starts 
a prayer or a hymn. Although hands 
are folded and voices are raised in holy 
song, the eyes still rove, and there is al- 
ways an answering smile through the 
rain of flowers as the throng wanders, 
singing, down the steps to the decorated 
fisherboats. Immediately after the church 
music, a trumpeter starts an aria from 
Aida and the orchestra follows his cue. 
By now the celebration seems to have 
nothing whatever to do with religion, 
although there is a good deal of drink- 
ing in honor of the Madonna at the 
Bocca di Bacco, and hours later a torch- 
light procession is organized again to 
take her back up to her church. At the 
stands that sell pizza and wine, every 
boy finds his girl. 

It is most remarkable that in all this 
gaiety, day or night, you will never find 
grossness. If you see someone stagger- 
ing, it is usually a foreigner; the Italians 
retain grace—the most simple fisher- 


est raw wine and it makes them only 
happy. 

After the Madonna is put back into 
the church, with her gown covered with 
paper money the people have pinned 
there, life continues in the Bocca di 
Bacco where all of Positano meets. 
Here is the mayor, son of an aristo- 
cratic Neapolitan family—able, friendly, 
and only twenty-eight years old. Here 
is the poorest fisherman, and here are 
tourists, the wealthy, mingling with a 
ragged painter who lacks the money to 
buy paint but has enough to nurse a 
glass of Lachryma Christi. 

The view from the restaurant includes 
three large rocks that lie in the water 
offshore and are called Li Galli (The 
Cocks). Here is the story of how they 
got there: 

Once upon a time there was a ruler 
who wanted a castle in a hurry. He 
found a sorcerer who promised to do 
the job in three days. The sorcerer was 
a gourmet and fond of roosters, and as 
his price he asked the duke for all the 
roosters in Positano. Upon the order of 
the duke, all the roosters were requisi- 
tioned, slaughtered and sent to the sor- 
cerer—all, that is, except one. It be- 
longed to the daughter of a fisherman 
and, since she loved it dearly, she hid it 
in her bed. In the dawn, the working- 
men of the sorcerer came flying through 
the air carrying large rocks for the 
foundation of the castle and, with the 
first ray of the sun, the hidden rooster 
crowed—whereupon the sorcerer de- 
clared the contract broken, and the 
workingmen dropped the rocks into 
the sea. And that is how Li Galli were 
created. 

The end of the celebration is again a 
scene from an opera. The last one to 
leave the Cave of Bacchus—a talented 
young painter, crippled from the waist 
down-—is carried home by the son of 
the local gravedigger. 


RESTAURANT IN THE SKY 


The most beautiful hours in this 
stretch of land are toward evening when 
the sun rolls down beyond the horizon. 
It sets the sky aglow and makes liquid 
fire of the sea. We started at such a time 
to climb the stairwaylike road upward; 
and when we came to the restaurant at 
the top, sky and sea were purple and 
indigo and out over the waters lay a 
thin red line. The restaurant seems to 
hang in the sky. 

Mariano and I, finding no tables un- 
occupied, picked one on the cliffside 
at which a couple sat. The man had the 
thin, responsible face that one finds 
among American scientists. As he 
talked he moved his hands as if exam- 
ining an imaginary vessel of extreme 
delicacy. His companion was an Italian 
girl of the most serious type, and as he 
spoke to her she held her head a little 
inclined toward him. It was getting 
dark, the wind brushed over the sea, 
and it was now like sitting on the prow 
of a ship that silently sailed into the 
night. 

Sweet, heavily perfumed air floated 














in season VERY season 
that’s Stacon Shepper 


two complete coats in one 


Here's the coat that doubles in Class! Whether the 
Fall cool, the Winter chill or Spring is in the air, 
you’re properly, handsomely coated in a Season 
Skipper. With its patented removable all-wool zip- 
in lining you can match your comfort to the weather 
...convert the Season Skipper from a topcoat to a 
winter coat in a single, simple motion. Besides 
being a complete coat wardrobe in itself, the Season 
Skipper is hand-tailored—styled by superb crafts- 
men to give you a distinctive appearance in any 
weather. Travelers note: you can fold the lining 
to shirt-size compactness! Coat comes in the fin- 
est 100% virgin wool Tweeds, Worsted Venetians, 
Checks, Overplaids, and Gabardines. $65 and up. 





In sips the lining... 


| For fashion folder and name of your neared 
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dealer write Dept. HM-100, Season Skipper 


men and peasants move with the ease Corp., 325 West Madison Si., Chicago 6, Ili 


of dancers, they never get rough, or ac- 
cost one another. They drink the cheap- 


the body as well as the mind. The wine, 
oo Bi , 0 , 
in bottles without labels, was easy to con Bem a Bh Le tte cab.” 


(Continued on Page 111) "Keg. US. Pat. Of. © 1960, C. B. Shane Corp 
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Nassau Hall, (left) built in 1756, served as barracks for British and American troops in the Revolution and later housed the 


“PRINCETON on a football-game day,” a Smith 

College graduate remarked not long ago, “‘is 

‘ 4 simply out of this world.’ Driving to Princeton 
p R I | XN C I: i QO NX from New York or Philadelphia on such a day, 
. y you leave the highway at Penns Neck. From there 

you go down a paved country road between two 
plowed fields, across a pleasant, quiet country- 


Off the main line of cities, factories and side. Beyond the field to your right is a farm with 


° or Vp \ : a windmill. Past the two big fields, the road slopes 
-4A/Y hi Vi) -ADVOOKS < eontfusion, the university clings to its privacy 


gently down to Carnegie Lake, Princeton’s own 

and its essential faith in the humanities man-made body of water. As you approach the 
bridge over the lake—you are already in a line of 

traffic and busy staving off parking-yard hawkers 
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Continental Congress. It wears its history easily, now houses offices and bulletin boards where anxious students scan their grades. 


ind program salesmen—you catch a glimpse of 


the four pinnacles of the Graduate College Gothic 
tower. 

Ahead and a little to your left, beyond tennis 
courts, another square battlement rises. This one 
is Guyot Hall, the university's geology and bi- 
ology building, inside which there are bones of a 
giant sloth, fifteen feet tall, grasping a tree. Now 
Princeton is all around you—some thirty-thou- 
sand strong just at the moment, and moving en 
masse toward Palmer Stadium. 


/ Vhelig vaphs by. Veloon. foot 


Mather Sundial, modeled after an Oxford original, 
is a loafing spot traditionally sacred to seniors. 








“Get your colors of the day!” a man with 
a board of bright feathers and football pins is 
calling, in the parking lot where you leave 
your car 

The colors of the day are not only the orange 
and black of Princeton and the blue, red, or green 
of the opposition. There are also the flaming reds 
and yellows of the fall leaves, the green of grass 
and ivy, the dusty brick and stone of campus 
buildings, the gray and brown and black of the 
girls’ fur coats and the smooth gold or brown or 
red or black of their hair, and the blue of the au 
tumn sky. 





If you come to Princeton on such a day-you will 
probably decide that it is a wonderful country 
club, and you will be at least partly right. If, on 
the other hand, you read about the achievements 
of Princeton and Princeton men in atomic 
physics or government—or if you visit the campus 
on, say, a. Wednesday in midwinter—you will 
probably decide that it is a great and serious uni- 
versity. Again, you will be right. Princeton is a 
paradox; it is both fish and fowl. If there is one 
single reason why Princeton is able to inspire such 
surprisingly fanatical loyalty in so many of its 
alumni, and make good reunion-goers out of such 
diverse men as Norman Thomas ‘05, Harold 


various samples of conventional Collegiate 
Gothic, with pointed arches, gargoyles and case- 
ment windows; to grotesque and fascinating 
specimens of Victorian Romanesque, with every 
kind of decorative furbelow imaginable. The total 
effect is calculated to evoke the past—not any 
particular period in the past, but a disembodied 
and idealized entity, The Past. 

The campus at night is particularly picturesque. 
The dim, enchanted mood it calls forth has been 
felt by many Princetonians. Such a one was F. 
Scott Fitzgerald, Class of 1917, who wrote of 
Amory Blaine, the autobiographical hero of his 
famous first novel, This Side of Paradise: ““The 


A preceptorial is an informal discussion group which meets regularly to talk over assigned material under 
the guidance of a professor. Prof. Donald A. Stauffer (with cigarette) meets an English precept in his home. 


Medina ‘09, and Edmund Wilson "16, it is prob- 
ably the fact that as undergraduates they all had 
a good time there 

The football week end and the great university 
are the two most easily visible aspects of Prince- 
ton, yet the essential Princeton is also the en- 
vironment and history of the place. It is such a 
compelling environment that it colors every 
activity, catching up successive generations of 
Princetonians in its spell 

The buildings present a study in American 
campus architecture through two centuries. They 
range from the sturdy Colonial American of 
Nassau Hall, with its flat stone walls, regular 


rows of windows and cupola on top; through 
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night mist fell. From the moon it rolled, clustered 
about the spires and towers, and then settled be- 
. . . Figures that dotted the day like 
ants now brushed along as shadowy ghosts... . 
Indefinitely from somewhere a bell boomed the 
quarter-hour. . . . The silent stretches of green, the 


low them. 


quiet halls with an occasional late-burning scho- 
lastic light held his imagination in a strong 
grasp. ... Through the shell of his undergraduate 
consciousness had broken a deep and reverent 
devotion to the gray walls and Gothic peaks and 
all they symbolized as warehouses of dead ages.” 

Whether the buildings are true warehouses of 
dead ages or only museum pieces, the university 
has genuine claims on the past. It is the fourth 
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oldest American university. The original charter 
was granted in 1746, in the name of the King, by 
John Hamilton, acting governor of the colony of 
New Jersey. In those days it was called the Col- 
lege of New Jersey, and was run by Presbyterian 
clergymen for Presbyterian clergymen’s sons; it 
was a theological seminary in everything but 
name. It was situated first at Elizabeth and then at 
Newark before it moved to the town of Princeton 
in 1756. At the Battle of Princeton in 1777, the 
British made a stand in Nassau Hall, the original 
college building. A Princeton story says that a 
rebel battery commanded by Capt. Alexander 
Hamilton beheaded the portrait of King George II 
that hung in Nassau Hall. Presumably, that 
blow broke the spirit of the redcoats. 

In 1783 the Continental Congress convened in 
Nassau Hall, and the trustees got General Wash- 
ington to pose for a portrait, to go in the frame 
where the King had been. One sixth of the mem- 
bers of the Constitutional Convention were 
Princeton men, and so was James Madison, Class 
of 1771, who is said to have tried out his govern- 
mental ideas in debates, as a founder of Prince- 
ton’s American Whig Society. 


IN PRAISE OF OLD NASSAU 


Present-day students live behind the casement 
windows apparently oblivious to all this history. 
They shout enthusiastically at girls passing 
through the courtyards, and keep the entries piled 
with bicycles—they are not allowed to have cars 
in town except on rare occasions—yet the stu- 
dents honor Princeton history in their own way, 
giving it their own madcap touch. The freshmen 
honor Nassau Hall by climbing stealthily to its 
cupola after midnight and stealing the clapper 
from the bell, a feat which gains prestige among 
classmates. (One of the campus policemen some- 
times discovers these forays, recognizes the cul- 
prits, and presents a bill at their dormitory rooms 
the next day. In my time a clapper cost $30.) 

Present-day students will tell you very ingenu- 
ously that Aaron Burr, Class of 1772, was the most 
brilliant student ever to go through Princeton, or 
(another version) that Burr was the dullest stu- 
dent ever to go through Princeton. (He was 
neither.) They will tell you that Eugene O'Neill, 
Class of 1910, angry because he had been spurned 
by President Woodrow Wilson’s daughter, was 
expelled for heaving a beer bottle through Wil- 
son’s window. (This is pure fabrication: O'Neill 
left after failing to take his examinations in the 
spring of his freshman year.) Such touches may be 
all the Princeton history that interests most of the 
students, yet even these touches show that they 
know the place Aas a history, worthy of being 
gossiped about. James Forrestal lived in this 
campus room, Woodrow Wilson occupied that 
house; history and tradition are everywhere, 
inescapable. 

The town of Princeton, too, is a big part of the 
whole environment. It came first, and gave the 
university its name, though the university has long 
dominated. Even now, when a certain amount of 
industry has come, Princeton is very much of a 
“university town.’ Out of a coach stop along the 
rutted 18th Century King’s Highway between 
New York and Philadelphia, it became in pre- 
Revolutionary days the seat of the small but 
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The general reference room and lounge are a modern contrast to the library's neo- 
Gothic exterior. In lounge, students, faculty, visitors smoke, chat, do casual reading. 


Library staffers use the half-octagon cabinet file of Library of Congress material 


This compact system contains the whole Library of Congress card index in book form. 
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In the Manuscript Room Alexander Clark, curator of Rare Books and Special 
Collections, studies ao precious 1450 French missal from Gorrett Collection 


Seniors, grad students, faculty members have individual assigned carrells, 
enclosed study spaces in the stacks, where they can work in quiet privacy 
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Spring house parties begin when dates arrive at station. Bobbie Wilkins has 
just braved shuttle from Junction. John Currier ‘52 carries her bag. 


Another favored Saturday-afternoon spot is Carnegie Lake. Right Wing 
Club, a party-giving group, holds forth with juleps, band, dates on an island. 


(Continued from Page 100) New Jersey—a town 
of pleasant streets like English country lanes with 
yeliow frame houses, fronted by huge old trees. 
That character largely remains today, though it 
is somewhat diluted by other educational institu- 
tions, commuters, and industry. The town holds 
four other institutions on a college level or 
higher—the [nstitute for Advanced Study, the 
Theological Seminary, St. Joseph’s College, and 
the Westminster Choir College. As train service 
improved, New York City spilled out a hundred 
miles in all directions, and commuters became a 
powerful element in the Princeton community. In 
the last couple of decades, further changes came. 
The “public-opinion industry” found that a 
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Princeton date line adds prestige to poll results; 
now no less than five polling firms, including 
Doctor Gallup’s, have Princeton addresses. Since 
the war, two big industrial units have come to 
Penns Neck—the research lab of Radio Corpo- 
ration of America and the penicillin plant of the 
Heyden Chemical Corporation. 

Despite these innovations, and the consequent 
sharp rise in the population, which will be near 
10,000 in the new census, Princeton has not 
changed so much essentially. A walk down 
Nassau Street, the main thoroughfare, will show 
how strongly the university still dominates. On 
the south side are ranged the university buildings: 
Nassau Hall, the new Library, Holder, Commons, 
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Only formal parties of house-party week end cre the Friday-night dances at clubs 
up and down Prospect Street. Couples visit different clubs, sneer at rivals’ bands. 


Sunday morning late, in dates’ dormitory room at Tower Club. There have been 
dances the night before and miscellaneous merriment. Girls enjoy a post-mortem. 


and the rest. On the north side is the town. Here is 
Renwick’s, the fancy soda fountain and sandwich 
emporium; students dominate it, inside and out. 
Here is Jack Honore’s barbershop, with pictures 
of the university teams in the window. Further 
along is the Balt, a homely cafeteria which com- 
bines many functions—it is Princeton's truck 
stop, the afternoon hangout of faculty members 
who want to drink coffee and talk, and the late- 
evening retreat of student burners of the mid- 
night oil. Many of the people on the street are 
citizens in conventional clothing, pushing baby 
carriages, shopping, or otherwise acting like good 
burghers. But the people who catch your eye are 
the students, many bizarrely dressed in dungarees 
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Good night, hello or some other friendly salutation. Dances are over and it's well into 
Saturday morning. This couple on Colonial Club porch puts seal on a good evening. 


Things wind up with sporadic parties through Sunday. SOTS, informal imbibing 
group, serve milk punch and sing venerable ballads in room of Bill Latimer ‘51. 


and sweaters. In the spring you can spot an upper- 
classman by his beer jacket—a white canvas 
affair with arcane, cabalistic designs on the back, 
permitted only to members of the junior and 
senior classes. 

Drop into one of the two movie houses, which 
the students keep pretty well filled, no matter how 
bad the film. Here, too, the students feel in con- 
trol. They whistle loudly for the screen clinches, 
and uninhibitedly shout loud, extempore criti- 
cisms of the opus in progress. The townspeople 
just laugh or grit their teeth and put up with it. 

“It gets a bit wearing,” a prominent townsman 
said recently, “but that’s Princeton.” 

Town and gown relations are, on the whole, 


unusually amicable; whenever possible the bor- 
ough turns a disorderly student over to the uni- 
versity for discipline. If, of a Saturday night, a 
student who has partaken too freely at the Nass 
seems to be making more than his share of noise 
on Nassau street, the town cops seldom need 
bother him; Mike Kopliner, the head university 
proctor, is usually on hand to waggle a reproving 
finger at the offender and test him at walking 
down the white line along the center of the street. 
If he fails, the dean of the college may hear 
about it. 

Student relations with the local girls are ham- 
pered somewhat by a myth, hardly logical but 
nevertheless prevalent at many all-male Amer- 
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Saturday is pretty relaxed and catch-all amusement. In afternoon some still- 
sleepy couples wander over to watch a freshman baseball game with Penn. 


Dancing on the campus is not an effective port of the Princeton tradition, 
but simply carefree reaction to the week end's break in educational routine. 


ican universities, that distance is a requisite for 
glamour. A girl who comes to Princeton for the 
week end from Vassar, Bennington or Cleve- 
land is, all other things being equal, considered 
more exciting than the one from town, or even 
from comparatively nearby Bryn Mawr. 

That Smith girl was, in the end, right about the 
atmospheric overtones of Princeton, town and 
university. In more ways than one, the place is out 
of this world. Far from being a modern town or 
city dedicated to commerce and oblivious to al! 
but the immediate past, it is a place at least os- 
tensibly dedicated to the gathering and spreading 
of knowledge, and very conscious of being in the 


stream of the past. (Continued on Page 105) 
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Nassau Street fronts Princeton's campus, is the thoroughfare of the town and 
bastion of its trade. A dour professor scampers along it to commencement. 


Zavelle's record shop, just off Nassau Street on Palmer Square, keeps Princetonians 
supplied with their musical needs, from bebop to Bach to New Orleans ragtime. 


Princeton stands for a mannered mode of dress and decorum as well as an 


The Nassau Tavern, transplanted a block down from the street in 1937, had Wash- 
educational system. A freshman is fitted at Mac Daid's Nassav Street store. 


ington as a guest at its earlier site. Today its all-stag taproom is a student haven. 
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(Continued from Page 103) The mile anda halfto 
the main road is a symbolical as well as a 
geographical matter; it is a measure of the posi- 
tion that Princeton occupies—just off the main 
trade route. 

In its academic, or great-university, aspect 
Princeton holds out for the liberal arts, and does 
so probably as well as any.other American uni- 
versity. Princeton is almost belligerently anti- 
vocational; it teaches no remotely vocational 
courses at either undergraduate or graduate 
levels except engineering and architecture, and in 
those courses the vocational note is muted. Aca- 
demic Princeton is just off the main trade route too. 

Why? When the question was recently put 
flatly to Harold W. Dodds, Princeton’s cotton- 
haired, slow-spoken, pipe-smoking current presi- 


dent, he gave a straight answer: “Princeton's 


nonvocational courses are intended to offer an 
education that is liberal in the broadest sense, and 
as such they have relevance to modern life. We 
don’t think the purpose of education is to have no 
purpose. The purpose of our kind of education is 
to produce well-rounded men rather than spe- 
cialists, not so much to enrich their happiness as 
to make them better workers and citizens. We 
think there’s a place for that approach in de- 
mocracy, especially now when all the forces are 
toward specialization.” 

More colloquially, the idea behind a Princeton 
education is that, although Latin and Greek and 
medieval history will never split an atom, they 
may give some ideas about the best ways to use an 
atom, once it’s split. (Princeton helped split it, 
too; the university had a part in the Manhattan 
Project, and Henry DeWolf Smyth, Class of 1918, 
of the Smyth Report, was a Princeton physics pro- 
fessor at the time. Smyth is still chairman of the 
department of physics, now on leave while serving 
as a member of the Atomic Energy Commission.) 


ACADEMIC EVOLUTION 


This idea developed slowly through Prince- 
ton’s two centuries. The terms of the original 
charter made the College of New Jersey nonsec- 
tarian, but most of the original trustees and all of 
the early presidents were Presbyterian ministers. 
In the early 19th Century the college was actually 
threatened with extinction. One good reason was 
that no one had flatly faced the question: Is this 
to be a theological seminary or a liberal-arts 
college? The students, reacting to this lack of 
direction, were dissatisfied and riotous. Brickbats 
and fire tongs were hurled at the professors re- 
peatedly. Once a student expressed his opposition 
to religion by setting up a stuffed raccoon so that 
it peeped from behind the huge Bible in the 
Prayer Hall. The Presbyterian fathers of Prince- 
ton regarded such manifestations as further proof 
of the doctrine of man’s total depravity. 

The final secularization and modernization of 
the Princeton curriculum came in the administra- 
tion of James McCosh, 1868 to 1888, who had 
been imported direct from Scotland. Dour but 
handsome, with wild, white sideburns, McCosh 
as much as anyone, except possibly Woodrow 
Wilson, was the shaper of the academic side of 
modern Princeton. Just a few of the things he 
brought to “me college,” as he called it, were new 
buildings, a larger library, higher faculty salaries, 
the first Princeton course in psychology, and the 


modern idea of allowing students to elect their 
own courses, 

McCosh fostered a general intellectual awaken- 
ing, and set the stage for Wilson’s work at the 
beginning of the new century. McCosh did 
more; in 1873, good Scottish Presbyterian 
minister though he was, after much soul search- 
ing he broke down and accepted the theory of 
evolution. Until then, Princeton had been anti- 
Darwin for almost a generation. 

The first graduate department for advanced 
study was established in 1877. It was not until 
1896, eight years after McCosh’s retirement, that 
the College of New Jersey became Princeton Uni- 
versity, a final fruition of his work. 

It was Wilson who in 1905 introduced the pre- 
ceptorial system, the heart of modern Princeton's 
academic method. A precept (roughly, a Prince- 
ton word for seminar) is a discussion group con- 
sisting of about six students-——never more than 
twelve—and a faculty member, which meets in 
the faculty member's office, study or home—-sel- 
dom in the regular classroom—to engage in free 


exchange of ideas on the week's work. Nearly all 
upper-class courses except those in the natural 
sciences, and engineering, and many under-class 
courses as well, have precepts once or twice a 
week, besides the regular lecture hour. 

In operation, a precept is somewhat of a cross 
between a town meeting and a bull session. Let's 
say, for example, that Professor Donald Stauffer, 
chairman of the English Department, is conduct- 
ing a precept on the English Romantic poets 
Eight sophomores and juniors are gathered in 
Professor Stauffer’s bachelor quarters. Stauffer, 
a calm pensive man who has a habit of keep- 
ing himself wreathed in cigarette smoke, sits in 
the easy chair in one corner of the room, a 
book in his hand and a cigarette between his 
lips. His eight preceptees, dressed with degrees 
of campus informality varying from tweedy 
sports coats to red-and-black lumberjackets, 
are ranged around the room; perhaps one or 
two find it more comfortable on the floor. 

“| think the trouble with Shelley is, he has 


his feet too far off (Continued on Page 129) 


Their last cheer is sounded by class of 1950. Pipes broken on the Cannon, a relic of the Revolution, they 
are no longer students, but graduates equipped to the best of Princeton's abilities to face the world without. 


























Our fall is the finest 
in the werld, and the mest truly 


native season we have 


: By Y ( nald Gh Jd - 4; alli 


AMERICAN autumns are the finest in the world, 
as even our most critical foreign visitors have been 
forced to admit. 

When you have lived abroad, you know 
that other lands have springs as fair; other 
countries have winter sports and winter beauty, 
and others have summers quite as pleasant, 
if not more so. But, when the cool European 
summer slips without dramatic change into dank 
autumn, the year seems simply to die. The air 
grows cold without that tingling bite; many trees 
drop their leaves without turning color, or, at 
best, merely change to the ubiquitous yellow. The 
sky comes lower and lower, till the fog seems 
trying to dry its wet, icy hands on your throat. 

But here in our own land the skies grow higher, 
and bluer, and deeper as October comes in. After 
the enervating heat of our summers, greeting a 
new autumn is like coming to life again. It is as 
American as pumpkin pie or maple sugar, as an 
arrowhead turned up in the old field where the 
broom sedge is going russet, or the shrill of the 
football whistle on the practice ficld, or the col- 
lege songs in the frosty air. 

Indian summer is one of autumn’s bright rid 
dies. The explanation of our pioneer ancestors 
was that at this season, when the game has fat 
tened on the wild crops and harvests of the year, 
the Indians set the underbrush and the prairies 
afire, to round up the game, from the Great Lakes 
to the Gulf of Mexico. The smoke of those 
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Skies grow higher and bluer and deeper, oaks 
and beeches put on their war paint of flame 
and gold, the morming air tokes on ao new 
crispness and it is Indian summer once again. 
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hunting fires, they said, blew far to the 
eastward, and the warmth gave us that 
winy, misty balm called Indian summer. 

Yet the red man and his fires are 
gone, and the only smoke is the smoke 
blue of asters trailing through the 
woods, and still Indian summer comes 
back, and is just as “Indian” as ever. 
For it means the war-paint colors of the 
oaks and maples, the corn shocks under 
the harvest moon that look like ghostly 
wigwams stolen back into the fields, 
and it means the blue mists at sunset, 
trailing down the valley—puffs from the 
great calumet of an old sachem, some- 
where over the hill. 

It isn’t clear why our autumn foliage 
is sO much more gorgeous than that 
anywhere else. It’s known that cold, dry 
air brings out finer hues on the same 
tree than warm, wet air. But for reasons 
still unfathomed, our trees during our 
warm Indian summer are richer, far, in 
reds and oranges, and it is these colors 
which put the fire in our autumnal dis- 
play. 

The shiny new-minted gold of trem- 
bling aspen leaves, or the old gold 
of a beech standing strong and quiet in 
the autumn sunlight are lovely to look 
at. But give me the reds of sumac and 
black gum and maple and oak, of the 
Virginia creeper pouring down cas- 
cades of fire from the treetops. Give me 
the orange of the sassafras, holding up 
its mitten-shaped leaves like rejoicing 
hands against the blue October sky. 
Those are effects unmatched, no matter 
where you seek for them. 

It’s the same with the wild flowers. 
No other country in the world has such 
a tremendous fall flora as ours. Each 
year the woods brim high with aster and 
goldenrod, and the fields with purple 
blazing star and ironweed, and golden 
sunflower and marsh coreopsis. 

Autumn is Nature’s Thanksgiving no 
less than ours, its “harvest home,” its 
time of feasting. Now, the sweet, wild 
crop of the black walnuts comes 
rattling down from the forest trees, 
and from the shagbarks come the 
tough but tasty hickories. In the South- 
western deserts, the pinyon seeds are 
ripe upon the little pines; sweet haws 
are falling on Missouri hills, and pecans 
in the bottomlands of Texas. The per- 
simmon and papaw ripen, after frost 
has touched them, in the Southern 
woods. And everywhere the white oaks 
and bur oaks scatter their acorns. 


SIGNS IN THE HEAVENS 


The autumn migration of the birds 
is one of the grandest phenomena of 
Nature. Grandest of all is the south- 
ward sweep of the ducks and geese as 
they streak across the withering marsh 
grass, over the hidden death of the 
hunters’ blinds. They cross the skies of 
our great cities too. I recollect seeing, 
from the Key Bridge, in Washington, 
the greatest single flight of the Canada 
honkers I ever witnessed—one flying 
wedge after another, some higher, some 
lower, like a great armada of planes. 
There was no drone, only the sound 
of the old leader birds calling to the 
v-shaped formation behind, and the 
answers—squonk, 


squonk, squonk— 
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blew down to me with a sound that 
must have rung out against November 
skies for thousands of years before men 
came on earth. 

Bird migration is the best known 
and least understood of obvious bio- 
logical facts. We don’t know for sure 
why birds migrate at all, or why some 
migrate and some do not. The ready 
explanation, that it is getting colder and 
the food supply is running out, is cer- 
tainly one of the factors, but falls far 
short of being all-sufficient. For many 
birds leave weeks or months ahead of 
cold and hunger; winter is something 
they never encountered. 


AVIAN RIDDLE 


Experiments with migratory birds 
kept in captivity show that by arti- 
ficially lengthening the cage bird’s day, 
the sex glands were hastened to ma- 
turity, while shortening the day dimin- 
ished them again to their normal state. 
It certainly seems that the rhythm of 
some birds’ annual sex cycle is one of 
the factors that flings them north in 
spring and sends them south in fall— 
but why? Some have thought that the 
longer equatorial day in winter draws 
the birds south like a great magnet, 
as moths are drawn to a lighted win- 
dow. Too many species don’t respond 
to this “magnet” to make it a perfect 
explanation. Some migrants don't 
move south at all in the autumn—they 
move to or from the seashore, or the 
deserts, or down off the mountains, or 
in some other local direction having 
nothing to do with day length. 

The first surprising fact is that, with 
some exceptions, the first birds to ar- 
rive last spring will be the last to leave 
now, while the last to come are the first 
to go. The explanation is, in part, that 
the birds that have farthest to go (like 
the shore birds who commute between 
Canada and Argentina) must get started 
first, to make it; next follow the birds, 
like the orioles and tanagers, whose 
home is deep in the tropics. Last to 
leave will be those who are merely 
planning to winter in Florida or 
Louisiana. But there’s a more funda- 
menta! factor: in the latitude of Phila- 
delphia and Chicago, for instance, we 
lose most of the insect eaters during 
September, for that is the last month 
their food is abundant. So the warblers 
drive through the trees in a swarm, at 
that time. The vegetarian birds can af- 
ford to loiter well through October. 

Some of what we lose in summer resi- 
dents we regain with the arrival of our 
winter visitors. The junco is the only 
common bird to arrive in September, 
but in October the tree sparrows settle 
in for the winter with little metallic 
calls, and the fierce little shrikes come 
back to quarter the fields for mice. In 
November the Lapland longspurs for- 
age silently among the leaves, without a 
whisper of cheer for anyone, while the 
snow buntings go over, so high they 
are almost out of sight, bound for the 
Deep South 

One of Nature’s oddest surprises is 
the sudden storm of monarch butter- 
flies that may suddenly sweep through 
your garden some fall morning. You 


move about in a perfect storm of 
them; they cling to the trees like bees 
at swarming time, with more clinging 
to their fellows, and from time to time 
you may see some of them rise high in 
the air, then disappear, all in the same 
direction. Newspaper stories often call 
this a great butterfly migration, but 
scientists usually do not, for they have 
trouble in finding any corresponding 
return in the spring. They believe that 
the masses do not consistently move 
south, but give themselves up to the 
prevailing wind, and drift in any direc- 
tion fate takes them. 

Probably the best explanation of 
“butterfly days” is that the monarchs 
hatch out in greater numbers in the fall 
than at any other time, and that, being 
social animals, like swallows or indeed 
like man himself, they tend to congre- 
gate. They disperse in search of food: 
they wander the country like elfin 
hobos; they mate in the balm of In- 
dian summer. What becomes of them, 
however, you can find out for yourself, 
as the last leaf flutters down, and frost 
brushes the land with its silver rime, 
and the world turns hard and cold. 
Those who still love Nature in this 
stern mood, find, as they walk observ- 
antly abroad, the tattered remnants of 
the butterfly host, the star dust gone 
from their wings, their numb feet cling- 
ing to some withered flower. 

Overhead, the trees that seem so sol- 
emn and uncommunicative now, are 
ripening their buds, clothing them in 
furry scales for the winter, hiding away 
the germ of life for the year to come. 
Nothing in Nature is wasted, every- 
thing is prepared for, in the dutiful 
round of flowering and bearing fruit. 


THE LAST SONG 


The last voice from the animal world 
is the cricket's. Long after the stubble 
has been gleaned by the field mice for 
every fallen grain, there is a sweet last 
skirling of cricket song from the fields, 
the most intimate music in the world, 
save rain upon the roof. The chirping 
gentleman cricket makes his music by 
means of a set of “strings” or filelike 
teeth on one wing, while the other wing 
has a sort of pick for plucking the 
“strings.” When he wants to “sing” 
he raises his wings above his head and 
rubs them together. 

A cricket's is the highest vibration of 
sound that the human ear can detect 
18,000 a second. But it is said that his 
voice may soar where we cannot hear 
it at all, up to 41,000 vibrations. He can 
throw his voice around, too, with seem- 
ing ventriloquism, in a way that nobody 
yet comprehends 

When he sings no more, winter has 
laid its hand upon this little musician 
And at last winter's hand is every- 
where; the leaf upon the sidewalk is 
leached to a silver skeleton; the frost 
is deep upon the old barn roofs: the 
earth is ringing hard beneath the feet, 
the bare boughs show the nest, hanging 
empty now; the seed is in the ground; 
the apples are in the cellar; the chip- 
munks sleep in their burrows. The book 
is closed, one more chapter finished. 

rHE END 
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ROAD TO SALERNO 


(Continued from Page 97) 


drink. A robust woman carried in a 
large platter of rice with chicken, olives, 
mussels and tomatoes: from below 
came the laughter of the people of 
Positano and then the ringing of the 
church bell. 

The couple we sat with had refused 
wine; instead, they sipped the local 
mineral water and looked completely 
happy. The young man was again 
molding his invisible vessel as he talked 
about Italy and his love for the land 
and the people. He introduced himself 
as a Philadelphian, the Roman corre- 
spondent for a North American publi- 
cation. The girl called him Tom. 

Several feet away from us was a 
round metal table surrounded by a 
group of young Italians, all handsome 
and elegant. They were gay, and after 
a while there were as many bottles as 
people at the table 

The abstemious correspondent at my 
right asked Mariano something about 
population and matters political, and 
then the couple were served a fish so 
beautiful that it should have been in an 
aquarium rather than on a platter. The 
two ate silently, washing the fish down 
with the benevolent bubbling water—a 
hard thing to watch. When the entree 
was gone, they ate artichokes and then 
had some tea which, in this area, is 
abominable. The man sipped his tea 
from the end of a hollow-shafted spoon, 
his Adam’s apple traveling up and 
down with each swallow. At last he 
put down the spoon. For a while he 
looked as if he were worried, but finally 
he seemed to find the words for what 
he wanted to say. I thought it would be 
about love, and it was. 

“Teresa,” he started, hesitantly, and 
then he began his molding again. With 
determination, as if he were composing 
an editorial, he continued: “The Ital- 
ians are the most misunderstood people 
in the world. The Italians are not lazy, 
they are not liars, they are not cowards 
and thieves—I am going to say that 
over and over again until people will 
believe it.” 


CHALLENGE TO A DUEL 


“Thank you, thank you,” said an 
Italian who had sat down with us. At 
the round table there seemed to be a 
commotion. All the young elegants 
looked our way and then stuck their 
heads together and talked excitedly 

The conversation at our table 
changed to other themes. The patrons 
of the round table walked out of the 
terrace and the bottles were cleared 
away. We paid, and together with the 
American started the descent, passing 
from housetop to housetop until, sud- 
denly, under a street lamp, we saw the 
group which had sat at the round table 

One of the young men, in a state of 
maniac elation, detached himself from 
the rest. With eyes glaring and face 
flushed, he suddenly ran toward the 
American, slapped his face and chal- 
lenged him to a duel. The American 
stood there frozen, looking exactly the 
way one should when unexpectedly 


slapped in the face. By the time anyone 
had realized what had happened, the 
young man had turned and disappeared 
with his group. It was like a scene in a 
play. 

The next morning the formalities 
were carried further in Positano; the 
challenge was properly presented, with 
emissaries going from one hotel to 
the other 

The explanation for the incident is 
simple. The soft, warm wind had mis- 
carried the word not. All the Romans 
at the round table were sure they had 
heard the American, say: “The Italians 
are lazy, they are liars, they are cow- 
ards and thieves—and I am going to say 
that until people will believe it.” 


HAPPY ENDING 


“This is very serious,” said the girl. 
“The young man is of the Roman 
aristocracy, he has challenged you. If 
you do not accept the challenge your 
situation in Rome is impossible, for 
everyone will scorn you. Also, the 
Roman would be doubly insulted if we 
gave him the true explanation—he'd 
think you a coward, What is there to 
do?” 

In the end the correspondent com- 
posed a letter which may well serve as 
a model in such difficult cases. This is 
how it went: 


My dear Prince : 

Last night you slapped my face. You 
were somewhat under the influence of 
alcohol, and | was too astonished at 
the time to react. | presume that the 
slap was part of the procedure of chal- 
lenging me to a duel 

lam an American, and since duelling 
has been out of fashion in my country 
for many years, my lack of proper train- 
ing prevents my accepting your chal- 
lenge. | suggest, however, two ways of 
settling this matter. First, | shall give a 
small dinner at the restaurant where we 
ate last night, and | herewith invite you 
to attend. When you reach the state of 
intoxication of last night, | shall return 
your slap and explain the matter to you, 
and after that I hope we shall shake 
hands 

If this suggestion is distasteful, then 
I offer an alternative. I shall go into the 
street and look for you, and when I 
find you, | will do my best to beat the 
hell out of you 

I hope you will accept for dinner, at 
about eight. Bring anyone you like. 

Sincerely, 


(signed) 


There was a great deal of speculation 
all day, but around seven the prince 
climbed the steep road upwards. As he 
entered the restaurant, the American 
walked toward him and extended his 
hand. The prince grasped it 

“Ah, | am glad,” said Mariano. “It 
Usually it ts 
hopeless, and you stand there in the 
morning fog Rome.” He 
shivered and drew around himself the 
“Proletariat of the World Unite.” 
“The Americans are changing every- 
thing in this world,” he said, with a 
little sadness in his voice. THE END 
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LOST WOMAN 
(Continued from Page 63) 


Falls. One black night, with the torrent 
deafening me, | am not ashamed to 
confess that I crossed it on my hands 
and knees...” 

By the time Old Angus had finished, 
a quietness had descended on the four 
women and five men, and the women’s 
eyes were bright and startled from the 
horror that might come into the day- 
light. Out of that sporting playground 
of mountain and mist, glen and crag, 
deep loch and crashing cataract, a pri- 
meval something had come among 
them, a dark presence . . . the stalker 
whose quarry never eludes him. 

Old Angus turned from the map. “I 
would suggest, your lordship, that as 
every man has now his place, the ladies, 
if it pleases them, would search through 
the sanctuary. It is easy walking, but 
rutted with hags on the west side, es- 
pecially where, you will remember, the 
year before last we found the old stag 
with the broken neck.” 

“You're cheerful, aren’t you?” 
barked Lord Ranson. 

“No, your lordship,” replied Old 
Angus with unwavering eyes, “I am 
not cheerful.” 

Through the silence they all looked 
at him. In his rough tweeds he was not 
unlike an animated bit of the forest it- 
self, a weathered crag. As Mrs. Smith- 
ers’ eyes switched to Lord Ranson’s 
face they glinted sharply in the morn- 
ing light. 

“Well, what the blazes are you wait- 
ing for? Get your men round quick.” 

“Very good, your lordship.” 

But when the parties were at last 
moving off, Lord Ranson turned from 
the door of his car, for his head stalker 
was standing alone on the graveled 
sweep. “Here!” he shouted, 

“Where are you going?” 

“I was thinking, your lordship, that 
as it is considered I am no longer fit for 
the high tops, | might walk round the 
loch on its west side. Perhaps the ladies 
might manage by themselves today, 
for the sanctuary is never out of 
sight ——" 

Everything that was dammed up in 
Lord Ranson, including his fear, came 
away. Sarcasm and insolence from a 
servant—it was too unspeakably much, 
yet he found words of a kind. For, as 
he knew, Old Angus could walk him or 
any guest off his feet. The real sore 
point came in his final words: “Stalk- 
ing around like a bloody conscience!” 

Then something that Lord Ranson 
had never seen before took the place of 
“conscience” in the weathered face. It 
was concentrated, remorseless and de- 
structive. It had the clear hardness of 
fused rock. 

“By God, I'll deal with you!” 
shouted his lordship; but he got into 
the car and slammed the door, and the 
old stalker was left on the gravel, 


Angus’ chest heaved in a few breaths 
that the Sgurr might have drawn from 
it. He had made his dispositions and 
they would be followed. Slowly he 
looked around. It might be the last 
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stalk that ever he would arrange on his 
native forest, but at least he had ar- 
ranged it well. 

He moved away quietly, had another 
look at the black water beyond the low 
embankment, wandered around to the 
small park, then set off on foot along 
the west side of Loch Atta. Where the 
narrow path forked, he stood for a mo- 
ment gazing at the ground thought- 
fully. Here he had parted from Miss 
Mackintosh yesterday afternoon and 
in a soft peaty spot he saw the imprint 
of his own ironshod heel when he had 
moved off toward Coirechoille. The 
pony’s imprints were deeper. Taking 
the right fork, he began the slow climb 
toward the point where they had spied 
the golden eagles. Just before reaching 
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it he sat down and got out his telescope. 
As the Lodge came close, it looked ut- 
terly deserted. The sanctuary—the area 
where no deer was ever shot—lay be- 
yond, with the green Scots firs in its 
lower reach. The lens traveled very 
slowly by mountain side and loch edge, 
up into the hollows or corries, along the 
ridges, the peaks. But no human being 
moved in all that vast area, for the 
search parties were now beyond the 
eastern sky line. To the west were 
mountains, and eleven miles away, be- 
yond the high pass, the remote deer 
forest of Bunesan, unlet this season, 
for the sporting estates of the High- 
lands were dying in the new age of 
financial stringency and high taxation. 
The lens picked up a golden eagle. 
Slowly it spiraled down on out- 
stretched wings. For a little while he 
watched it tearing strips of flesh from 
the dead hind. Then he went on. 

That night it was dark before he re- 
turned, riding on a hill pony. Having 
dragged open the wooden gate to the 
small park, he slapped the beast on the 
flank, remarking dryly, “* Maybe you'll 
Stay there tonight.” 

The housekeeper met him at the 
kitchen door of the Lodge and after a 
glance at his face said his lordship had 
been asking for him. ; 

When Lord Ranson learned that his 
head stalker had nothing to report, his 
face grew mottled. Mr. Baring turned 
from the map on the wall. The weak- 
faced Captain Smithers came into the 
room. Mrs. Smithers was standing like 
a statue in the doorway of the front 
sitting room. 

“Did you find no trace at all, your 
lordship?” asked Old Angus. 

(Continued on Page 114) 
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(Continued from Page 112) 

“None.” 

Uneasiness thickened the air. 

“| have warned them all to keep their 
mouths shut,” said Lord Ranson men- 
acingly, ““we want no police here.” 

“We could keep i. to ourselves for 
one more day,” said Old Angus 
thoughtfully. 

“You'll damn well keep it as long as 
I say so. Have you a plan for tomor- 
row?” 

“As I said before, your lordship, in 
the dark of the night you have only to 
turn round once not to know east from 
west. The only thing to do then is sit 
down and wait for the morning. But 
anyone anxious to get away would keep 
going, and you can’t move far without 
having to climb. Such a one might be 
found in a very exhausted condition 
high up. I will think out a search of the 
high tops for tomorrow, your lordship.” 

Outside in the darkness he got the 
day's details from Donald, who was 
despondent, though he reached for 
humor in his description of how Cap- 
tain Smithers in his car had tried to fox 
Mr. Cornell. But even these two in the 
end had come together. 

“Has Mr. Cornell come back, then?” 

“No. He said things to Captain 
Smithers that were scorching. Young 
Sandy told me. He was leaving the 
Lodge anyway this morning, it seems. 
Where he will sleep tonight, heaven 
knows. I should say in the heather.” 

“It’s a nasty business. .. .” 


Presently Old Angus faced his wife, 
but he had had enough emotion for one 
evening, and after remarking dully, 
“They haven't found her,” went into 
the little back kitchen to wash. She got 
a little of the Lodge news out of him 
while he ate, but then he settled into 
thoughtful quietude before the fire. 
After two hours, visions of the dead 
woman in the hills so worked upon her 
that when a strange knock sounded on 
the door she started in her chair but 
could not rise. “Go you,” she whis- 
pered. 

Old Angus ushered in Mr. Cornell, a 
fair-haired man in his thirties, who 
stood for a moment on the threshold, 
wide-eyed, like an all-in athlete. As 
Mrs. Macdonald broke out of her 
stance and started babbling of tea even 
while she smoothed the best chair for 
his reception, he smiled and thanked 
her. To his only question, Old Angus 
replied, ** No, sir; they found no trace.” 

Mr. Cornell began slowly, “The 
main reason for my being here is 
to look over this forest. Lord Ranson 
has just about gone through his inheri- 
tance, and now he’s putting this estate 
on the market. There are four of us in a 
syndicate—one a Scot who knows the 
country; we thought we might buy it 
and ask you to remain in charge. My 
father knew the first Lord Ranson 
before he got his title, when he was 
making his money in steel. It’s too 
bad the present Lord Ranson didn’t in- 
herit his father’s brains and toughness, 
as well as the money. As you know, he’s 
more interested in women—and Mrs. 
Smithers has been his particular friend 


for some time. She got wild with jeal- 
ousy when Miss Mackintosh appeared 
on the scene as some sort of secretary. 
I thought ———” He stopped as if a 
hand had got hold of his throat. 

“Sir, | know enough ——” 

“I thought,” resumed James Cornell, 
“that Miss Mackintosh was—was like 
the rest. But I was wrong. Last night 
things came to a head. Ranson had shot 
that buck with the twelve points.”” His 
gaze held the old stalker. 

“The dark royal.” 

“Three days ago, Donald and I 
tracked him for miles. I could have had 
a shot, but he was too far out. I didn’t 
want to wound the beast.” 

“I appreciated that, sir. Donald told 

me.” 
“Last night Lord Ranson celebrated 
the kill. There was a lot of drink—and 
after the women had retired, things were 
said. In the end I'm afraid I told him he 
wasn’t fit to shoot that beast. I would 
have left there and then, but I wanted 
to see Miss Mackintosh.” He paused. 
“During the night I wrote a note and 
shoved it under her door. But she 
didn’t get it.”” His hands fell loose over 
the chair-arms. 

Old Angus broke the silence which 
followed. His voice was calm, respect- 
ful, but very direct. “If it is not a rude 
question, sir, what were your own in- 
tentions towards Miss Mackintosh?” 

James Cornell looked at the old 
stalker stupidly, then jumped to his 
feet as if the question had scattered his 
wits. ““He came fumbling at her door in 
the night. By God, I heard him! It was 
then I knew my own feelings. I could 
do nothing. I heard him at her door, 
don’t you understand, and I could do 
nothing! If she wanted him—she 
wanted him. I could only listen-and 
wait . . . and realize what she mean’ to 
me...” He got a grip on himself. “*Her 
door was locked and presently Ranson 
staggered off down the hall . . . Some 
time after that | wrote the note. I asked 
her to be my wife.” 

Mrs. Macdonald’s hand came gently 
on his shoulder. “Sit you own, sir. 
Sit down, now.”’ Her warm voice shook 
with understanding, and James Cornell 
sat down like a child. 

Two harsh snorts came from the old 
stalker’s nostrils. Laughter it undoubt- 
edly was, but of so strange a kind that 
even his wife's face showed alarm. 

“| thought,” said Angus Macdonald 
in a kind of self-communion, “that it 
was only just beautiful she was; but 
she’s clever. Oh, she has the intelli- 
gence!” His beard gave a sideways nod 
to the fire as he savored this incredible 
conjunction. “For it’s little she had to 
go on; no more indeed than a remark of 
my own about a pony wanting home. 
It would be the old drop of blood in her. 
A good drop. I'll say that. Yes-s.”’ His 
Highland accent was growing rich. He 
meditated a moment while James Cor- 
nell stared at him in witless fascination. 
“I could see that she had no intention 
of doing harm to herself. Why would 
she lock her door on the outside but to 
gain time to get away? And if I looked 
into the black water before the Lodge 
windows, it was maybe to put fear into 
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minds that could do with a good dose 
of it. All the same, mind you, in a black 
night an accident is more than easy. 
Yes-s. However, while I was arranging 
the search and putting them all on 
their courses, what was in my mind 
was that the pony she rode home on 
yesterday was not in the small park. 
Now when I had come home last night 
myself I had seen the pony in the park 
and the gate shut. Bunesan Forest is not 
let this year and we borrowed a pony 
from Hamish, the head stalker there. 
This was the one, and if you gave him 
half a chance it’s home he would go on 
the blackest night and not notice it. So 
when I had them all heading over the 
hills to the east, | went west myself, and 
I hadn't gone far before I saw the marks 
of the hoofs making for Bunesan. The 
only problem now was: who had let 
him out and was there anyone on his 
back? Only Donald had noticed the 
pony was gone, and as he had forgotten 
to see if the gate was shut last night, 
it’s the last thing he'll mention. I think 
he was relieved that I did not take a 
stronger view of his carelessness.” The 
antique smile turned slowly upon the 
guest, but James Cornell was hardly 
breathing. 

“It's nearly forty miles to Bunesan 
round by the roads, but only eleven 
over the mountains. Just beyond the 
bealach—the high pass—I had my 
anxiety, for there’s a hundred yards 
where a wrong step will land you far 
below. Indeed it was not until I could 
use my glass and saw the pony feeding 
by the burn below Hamish’s house that 
I was relieved. Hamish saw me coming 
and met me. Then I was relieved en- 
tirely, for that pony had carried Miss 
Mackintosh as safely to Bunesan as he 
carried myself back tonight. They had 
got in just after four in the morning.” 

“You mean—she’s still there?” 

“Yes-s. But the jeep will be at 
Hamish’s tomorrow to pick up the deer 
he has to shoot for the market to help 
pay the taxes on Bunesan, and she will 
get away on that. I promised her I'd 
tell no one until tomorrow night, when 
Hamish himself will come over the 
hills; but especially | promised her I'd 
not tell you.” His face became solemn 
now, almost stern. “As I have taken it 
upon myself, sir, to break that promise, 
I will tell you why. For I had wondered 
why she had run away in so wild and 
reckless a fashion, forgetting, as | found 
out, even the door key in her hand. 
She must have been moved greatly. So 
in the end I put my question to her, just 
as I put it to yourself, ‘If it is not a rude 
question, ma'am,’ I asked her, ‘do you 
care for Mr. Cornell?’ and she answered 
me, “Too much.’ I admired her then 
for she spoke bravely from a face white 
with distress. If ever thought of mine 
misjudged her, I take*it back.” 

James Cornell got to his feet and did 
not seem to understand what Mrs. 
Macdonald was saying about tea and 
food as she sent the air im flurried 
swirls through that small kitchen. At 
the door he turned. “Thank you, sir.” 
To Mrs. Macdonald he bowed. “God 
bless you, ma’am.” Then he went out 
into the night. THE END 
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(Continued from Page 89) 


put a crimp in it. A mile or so from our 
destination, nightfall and fatigue over- 
took me and I automatically swerved 
into the right-hand lane, square in the’ 
path of an onrushing express van. Again 
English technology rode to the rescue; 
so low-slung was the Moon Glow that 
it passed smoothly under the housing 
of the truck without even grazing our 
top. 

All the same, it was a shattering 
experience, and none of us did more 
than pick at our fried plaice and goose- 
berry fool that evening. 

At noon the next day, we were high 
in the lovely Wiltshire Downs, trying 
without success to carve our initials in 
the pillars of Stonehenge; it seems in- 
credible that at this most historic of 
monuments, annually visited by thou- 
sands, neither crayons nor jackknife 
should be available for defacing the al- 
tar. The children, nevertheless, man- 
aged to scrawl a passable mustache on 
the Druid handling the ice-cream con- 
cession, and littering the grounds with 
popcorn and banana peels, we raced 
with renewed zest toward the southwest 
coast of Devon. 

It was drawing close to dusk when, 
grimy with dust and oil, we rolled up 
the graveled driveway of the Weevil 
House in Sidmouth, one of the lesser 
seaside resorts fringing the Channel. 

Our London friends had agreed 
that for a quiet fortnight in a genteel 
milieu, the Weevil was beyond cavil our 
cup of tea. The sull ambiguity of the 
advice dawned on me as I surveyed the 
establishment; the rambling, gloomy 
building on the terraced lawn dotted 
with yews had the well-ordered look of 


an expensive sanitarium and the guests 
on the veranda were pointedly address- 
ing themselves rather than their neigh- 
bors. 

Tiptoeing to the picture window 
in the ivy-covered gable, my wife and I 
stared in at a lounge where a handful of 
nonagenarians in steamer rugs were 
dipping Holland rusk into their cocoa 
with great deliberation. 

“Is it all right?”’ she asked apprehen- 
sively. “Do you think we can get break- 
fast in bed without hydrotherapy?” 

“Search me,” I said. “It’s sinister, 
but it’s the only roof this side of Lon- 
don.” I looked around for my son. 
““Where’s Adam?” 

“He’s talking to some boys on the 
stoop,” reported his sister. ‘Here they 
come now.” 

Arm in arm with two fair-haired and 
altogether soigné lads of his own age 
clad in blazers, my heir sauntered into 
view around the corner. 

“I say,” remarked one of the new- 
comers, as his eyes fell on the Moon 
Glow. ““What a simply wizard car.” 

“Oh, it serves for carrying out the 
ashes,” agreed my son nonchalantly. 

“But who are those curious beggars 
around it?” 

“Villagers, I daresay,” said Adam, 
gazing right through us. “Never saw 
the bleeders before im my life. Well, 
come along, chaps, if we’re to have a go 
at those archery butts.” 

The trio moved off down the green- 
sward out of sight. I took a step after 
them, opened my mouth to speak, and 
closed it again. 

My wife laid a consoling hand on 
my arm. 

“It’s just what you've always said, 
dear,” she observed. ““There’s nothing 
as broadening as travel.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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*... But I haven't a thing to wear 
to that native party tonight .. .” 
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HOLIDAY SHOPPER 


Long-playing dises give record collecting and 
phono-gadgetry a salutary shet in the arm 


A HOLIDAY doesn't always imply 
packing a bag and taking off for a spell 
of days. To some it may simply mean 
stretching out in a comfortable chair 
after piling a deck of records on the 
phonograph and loafing and listening. 

Records, their appreciation and col- 
lection, received a salutary shot in the 
arm with the introduction of the long- 
playing variety. True, the introduction 
was a little confused and contentious, 


_what with Columbia pioneering the 


334 r.p.m. discs, Victor blazoning 
the superiority of 45 r.p.m., most other 
companies caught between the two, and 
everyone continuing to turn out con- 
ventional 78 r.p.m. The log jam has 
been broken by now, however. Victor 
is producing all three speeds, and you 
can go in for record addiction and even 
mild phono-gadgetry without neces- 
sarily going broke or getting left behind 
the tide of progress. 

New attachments come in every size 
and shape to convert your old phono- 
graph or improve your new one. Three- 
speed setups come ready-made so that 


SPEEDY PLAYERS 


To replace your old-style record 
player . . . a changer that will 
automatically play up to a one- 
inch stack of 7-, 10-, or 12-inch 
records at 334%, 45 or 78 r.p.m. 
This model, $58.25 with base, 
$51.75 without. Webster-Chicago. 


you can play whatever you like, what- 
ever pressing it’s on. 

Of the three speeds, LP’s (33's 
r.p.m."s) seem to be the popularity lead- 
ers, with 57 companies now pressing 
them. Many of the smaller companies 
are giving collectors of rarities a field 
day by devoting their LP production to 
special causes. Peter Bartok, Inc., is 
pressing the works of Hungary’s great 
modern composer, the late Bela Bartok. 
The Haydn Society specializes in neg- 
lected masterpieces by Haydn and 
Mozart. Cetra-Soria is turning out a 
raft of little-known Italian operas. 
Decca emphasizes top Broadway plays; 
the Concert Hall Society, out-of-the- 
way, hitherto unrecorded music; and 
Allegro, very early music. There are lots 
of “popular” LP’s, too, and though the 
repertory of great Dixieland Jazz is still 
skimpy, there’s plenty on the way. 

Our listing below is designed té bring 
you up to date not only on phonograph 
equipment, but on some of the recent 
best in LP platters as well as in record 
guides and home-recording equipment. 





@ Gives roasts, stecks, 
salads, sandwiches 
new BRIGHTNESS, new 
FLAVOR! 

a @ generations, a closely guarded secret of 
ee ae of Ms s First Families—this distin- 
SEND FOR FREE wished PLANTATION SAUCE ‘s TRULY 
Htust ated Catalog & Book Bished FFERENT: lictous! Use at cathe and in 
How to Sele vlers* kitchen. H ow Attractive 
recipe booklet attached. IDEAL FOR GIPTS. 
$1.00 postpaid (add 1 0c west of Mississippi). 
Order today from: JOUN TOMS, Inc., FLAVOR poet, 
LYNCHBURG, VA., DEPT. A. © No. Stamps Please 


Finest Precision Optics 
Ee Buy Direct From importer 
Money Bock Guarantee 


Feather -light Magnes ium 
medole eloevelistle For those who want music wher- 
ever they go...a portable pho- 
nograph that automatically plays 
all three speeds and record sizes 
and will intermix 10- and 12- 
inch records of the same speed. 
Lightweight and compact, it’s en- 
closed in a weatherproof leather- 
ette case. $69.95, V-M Tri-o-matic. 





Dealers: Write for discounts 





43 E. Green St., Dept. Z -10 
PASADENA |. CALIFORNIA 


BUSHNELL’S 


























DEAL to accompany your gift 

subscription to HOLIDAY. 
Made of handsome, red simulated 
leather. Each binder holds 6 issues. 
HOLIDAY is stamped in gold on 
front and backbone. Label holder 
on backbone for marking sequence 
of issues. 


$250 EACH 


Postage Prepaid (No COD’s) 


HOLIDAY INFORMATION SERVICE 


independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 


HOLIDAY 


Binders 


A triple-speed changer that does 
everything but talk... plays both 
sides of all records, if desired, 
and will intermix any size of the 
same speed. Gives up to 21 hours 
of continuous play. Can be wired 
to radio, installed in any type of 
cabinet. $250, Linco-matic. 
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To prevent attraction of dust to 
long-playing records .. . Goodell 
Record Life, $2.50 (6 oz.). Fluid 
deposits thin film on records, elim- 
inating static electricity and loos- 
ening dirt. . . . Leatherette album 
with 10 celluloid envelopes is es- 
pecially designed for LP’s, $5.50. 


ROLLING YOUR OWN 


To turn a slow party into a lively 
audition session, try this magnetic 
tape recorder and playback on 
your guests. Two hours of live or 
radio recording on one stondard 
7-inch reel... and the tape can 
be used over and over. Weight 
only 17 pounds. $109.50, Ampro. 


htt, 
V/ 


Mf 


TOPS ON LP 


Want to hear Debussy, Grieg, 
Mohler play their own music? 
Great Masters of the Keyboard 
stars 19 famous composers and 
pianists in performances from old 
piano rolls. Surprising fidelity. Co- 
lumbia ML-2491-5. $4.85 each. 


(Continued on Page 121) 


GUIDES AND GUARDIANS 


Selective Record Guide by Moses 
collectors, two progressive lists, 
Macmillan, $4.50. W. Schwann's 
Long Playing Record Catalog is 
monthly cumulative listing of all 
33% r.p.m.'s. At record stores. 


Make your own LP’s on a portable 
recorder. 33 Ys-microgroove oper- 
ation and 78 r.p.m. Permanent 
records of home auditions or 
radio programs. With 12-inch re- 
corder and reproducer and de- 
tachable speaker, $348, Presto. 


o 
Amateur virtuosos can make their 
own music or record radio con- 
certs with this compact wire re- 
corder. With microphone, enclosed 
speaker, leatherette carrying case, 
and three spools of wire which 
can be re-used after erasure, 
$149.50. Webster-Chicago. 


HOLIDAY 


SHOPPING 


1 GLIDER FOR Att 


These exquisite heavily silver plated salt and pep- 
per shakers will add individuality to your table 
and thew captivating beauty will compliment 
you as the perfect hostess. Superbly designed 
and delicately detailed for traditional or modern 
table settings. An impressive gift that’s really 
new and smartly different; handsomely gift- 
boxed. You'll be proud to own or give Fleurettes 


Sawyer 








Send check or money order to: \ 


ine. 1518 Congress Bidg., Dept. H 


POUR 


ORDEM BIVEVe 


TFleurettes 


for TABLE CHARM 


$ 
the pair 2% 
Postage and Fed. Tax 


Included 


Miomi, Fle. 





LONGCHAMP 


PIPES of PARIS 


i 
24 Different Shapes and 
Styles for Your Selection! 


Others: LIZARD—$20.00, PIGSKIN—$12.50, PIN SEAL (al Mem 
Blue, Green, Wine, Tan, or Brown}--$!5.00 f 


AT FINE STORES EVERYWHERE 





Pe Overs orercr. © 








... with the new Rings i 


Canasta SHUFFLER! 


That's eight! 1, 2, or 3 decks of cords ore simply 
placed on the special ledges, lever ix prened lightly, 
end presto! Cords ore perfectly shuffled mene ipilied 
nd they'll test longer. You'll be proud te show the 
hendveme Kingsbridge Conesie Shuffier on your cord 
table - its besutifelly enemeied hemmered metol. 
chreme trammed he encoilent birthday or eneiverery 
temembrance for @ friend, « clever ond ovat! ede 
hen te your owe heme 


Only 
in soot, tare a 901 tong, endo oo a 





der 
direct trem 1, t. odd 
ine 25 tor pecking end portoge 
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Slip on these top quality cotton gloves 
with red fingernails of red felt ap- 
pliqued by hond stitching, A huge 
“diamond ring” adorns the proper 
finger of the left hand. A wonderful 
gift for the meticulous housewife or 
home gerdener — @ must os on en- 
gegemen! present, Wrapped in cello- 
phene and tied with o red bow. 

$1.95 postpeid. No C.0.0's,, Please 


KODACHROME 


SCENIC VIEWS OF THE WEST-MATL. PARKS FLOWERS 
Join the WEST- VIEW COLOR SLIDE CLUB 
and receive monthly ‘‘Kodachrome Slide 
Tours’ of the Scenic West. Membership is 
FREE and involves no obligation other 
than remitting for those dides you wish to 
keep. and returning the others You deter 
mine the quality of our slides in your own 
home before purchasing 
Write today for further information and 
your frat approval eet of dides imdicat- 
mo which of these parka you prefer 
Yellowstone Grand Canyon 
Yosemite Bryce Canyon 
Complete tet of slide tours and catalog 
will be sent upon requert 














So excitingly different... _ 


A Seuth Sea Autumn Vacation in 


ain 
Cale Take equal parts of sunshine and trade winds...season with South Sea romance... 


add lovely tropical flowers for aroma and color...serve under the bluest of skies...and 
you have the incomparable vacation recipe of Hawaii! You need no passport to savor it... you maintain your 
own standards of living while you enjoy it. @ Folkways of ancient Polynesia...surf sports and 
gaiety at Waikiki... shrines, bazaars, exotic customs of the Orient...the smoldering voleano, Mauna 
Loa, and embattled Pearl Harbor...the dream-like beauty of tropic isles afloat in sapphire seas... these 
will be among a thousand etchings on your memory! @ Air and steamship 
lines link Hawaii with San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Vancouver. 
You can go one way by air, the other by sea, or round trip by either. From 
Honolulu, on the island of Oahu, short flights take you to the other major islands 
of the Hawaiian group...Maui, Hawaii, 
Kauai, Let your Travel Agent help you 


plan to visit them all at moderate cost. 


A #% DAY CRUISE 
BY LUXURY LINER 


jh 


¥ 
8% HOURS BY LUXURY PLANE 


Ss 


HAWALL VISITORS BUREAL 
/ — j 


THE PEOPLE OF HAWAII 


aloha week 


Oct. 22 to 29 — An island king and 


chiefs garbed in brilliant, priceless feather 


cloaks and helmets, lead a carnival of 
ancient sports, hulas, lantern and floral 
parades, land and water pageantry ! 


Hawaii invites you 
with year ‘round charm. 


Come any time...come NOW! 





A double “first” . Idomeneo, 
first complete Mozart opera on 
LP, first recording of this rarely 
heard masterpiece. Includes Ido- 
meneo ballet music. Von Zallinger 
conducts Vienna Symphony Or- 
chestra, State Opera. Haydn 
Society LP album 2020, $23.80. 


Victor commemorated Toscanini’s 
cross-country tour this year with 
LP versions of many Toscanini 
tavorites. Among the best: four 
rollicking Rossini overtures (in- 
cluding The Barber of Seville) de- 
livered with heroic verve. On LM- 
1044, with NBC Orchestra, $4.85. 


For wonderfully free ond easy 
jazz-piano styling Erroli 
Garner's Gaslight, Dial LP 902, 
$4.85. Four Garner improvisa- 
tions, including Cloudburst and 
Easy to Love, recorded at one of 
Baron Timme Rosenkrantz's New 
York Gas-light Jazz Sessions. 


THE END 


(Continued from Page 119) 


The Mikado, with the D'Oyly Carte 
troupe in a brilliant ffrr record- 
ing, calls for cartwheels from Gil- 
bert and Sullivan fans, All the 
songs, but not the dialog. kibretto 
included. London LLP set 189/90, 
$11.90. kondon has four other 
G&S-D'Oyly Carte sets on LP too. 


ls T. S. Eliot's The Cocktail Party 
the greatest thing since Shake- 
speare or the fuzziest since Stein? 
Decca's version will give you and 
your guests a lively time deciding. 
Some great poetry, and the 
original cast makes English sound 
like music. DX-set 100, $11.70. 


A weird wedding of sophistica- 
tion and savagery . . . Music for 
String Instruments, Percussion and 
Celesta, by Bela Bartok (left). 
First and only recording of this 
eerie work. Capitol 10-inch, 
L-8048, $3.85. Byrns conducts 
Los Angeles Chamber Symphony. 
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The Hostess’ Dream Comes True! 
IN POLISHED BRASS 
Seves space, saves Sesetnases i Only 
pleases guests. The Two Tray holds 
glass on raised center which pre- | $300 
vents moisture stains, Ci: — 
rests in groove tangent to y-| set of 
Finely made from heavy, high i, 4 
polished brass. Money relunded if | 
not pleased. 
Send check or moneyorder to 4 U.S.A. 


TINAPHONE 
akes it FUN to Learn 


French-Spanish 


GERMAN * ot * BRAZILIAN 
RUSSIAN * JAPANESE 
1G OPPORTUNITIES and 


await Americans 
who speak a foreign language, 
preg oy spent I _ 
rope, tin America. Traw 
booming Listen 


Only 15 Minutes a Day ** ** Record 


Speak FRENCH, SPANISH, German, Italian, 
Brazilian, Russian, or Japanese like a native! 
CORTINAPHONE. METHOD, famous for 68 years, 
‘teaches you. BY LISTENING. Right in your own 
Felaxed and at ease. 


Sent on 5 Days’ Approval 
THOUSANDS have learned a second 
language this quick, ensy way for 
PLEASURE and BUSINESS! FREE 
$2-page book describes famous method ; 
= nes ou can try it at home for 6 
© Cost IF NOT DELIGHTED. 
Count Cortina Fa for free book NOW! 

tun NOW 


ORTINA ACADEMY (Established in 1882) 
. 5210, 106 W. 40th St. New York 16. N.Y 
lease send me - without obligation — your 
He a 3 I Goon t) Gn — Sasiie 
) Prene nv rman ” 
jan () Rursian () Japanese 














AT WORK—AT PLAY 


CALM SMOKERS SAY... 


HEINE'S 
Cl M CG. te) 
| Wereurelitm@ 211 4(¢):) (eae 


SUTLIFF TOBACCO CO., 45 Fremont, 5. F., Colif, 
HEINE'S TOBACCO CO., Massillon, Obie 








Shop HOLIDAY 


Every Month 
for 


GIFT IDEAS 





CHUC-WAGUN SYSTEM INC 











‘Comfy SHE 


AutaSeat 


7 EIGHTH MONTH 
1O SCHOOL ACE 





H IMQTORISTS 6 


the DINSMORE 
AUTO COMPASS 


Your dash instruments tell all 
except “which way". Inetall 
arcliable, accurate Dinamor> 

. « take the right road the 
YIRST time! 


$5 illuminated 


riTS ALL CARS 
Write for 
Literature 


ph . . 
instruimen 


CST FRICTD 


+ 
EASILY INSTALLED 


wm Avcust Force 
GROVE CITY, PENNA. 























a 


ee 








Consult Pages 132 and 133 
for 
PLACES TO STAY | 
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LETO COHN AND LO BALBO SUIT, STETSON HAT, FRANK BROS. SHOES, PRINGLE SWEATER, AGNEW JEWELRY 
TWO-FACED WOOLENS. Here's Worumbo's interpretation of the revers- 
ible. There's red on one side, gray on the other, woven in a double fabric 
for this graceful, collariess wrap-around poncho coat with matching skirt. 


PERFECT NEGLIGEE CO., CINER JEWELRY, DELMAN SHOES, HEINEMAN FLOWERS, CALDER MOBILE 


FABRIC OF THE FUTURE. Orion, by Burlington Mills, is the brand-new fabric. 
It looks like silk, washes and dries in a jiffy, needs little ironing. Its first limited 
public appearance is this flattering hostess gown with full push-up sleeves. 


By TONI ROBIN. . . Fabrics—old stand-bys, 
new synthetics, combinations and contrasts—are the fashion 
news this fall. This year textile mills have given their all to 
creation of flattering and exciting weaves, colors and textures. 
Velvet is back with a vengeance, as queen of the seasonal 
picture. Velvet not only for suits, dresses and trimming on a 
variety of styles, but velvet as an influence. Woolen mills 
have woven their new fabrics to have a soft, rich, velvety 
texture. Reversible twin fabrics are another popularity leader. 
Strong, too, are textured crepes and sheer, sheer wool and year- 
round cottons. It’s a wide-open season and an attractive one. 


e Vheley vaphs ty e Di n DT : mie "Of 


KRAUS WERINER S097, LILLY DACHE HAT, GLOVES, SCARF, MICHAEL PAUL JEWERLEY, MASCIOLI SHOES 
RETURN OF VELVET. This elegant fabric is back once more as a fashion 
first. Its soft, rich, plushy texture is an influence on all fall fabrics. Above 


in a young, after-five suit with a narrow skirt and a straight box jacket. 


_> 
COLOR OF THE YEAR. Holiday's choice for the 
important fall color is this wide range of tawny 
orange, rust and browns by Stroock. A perfect hue 
for this ample travel coat and co-ordinated suit. 


SCHIAPARELLI ENSEMBLE, JOHN FREDERICS HAT, BUCKNER BAG, 
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HARTMANN LUGGAGE, MARK CROSS GLOVES, BRITISH WALKER SHOES 


tt CD 
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RENFIELD IMPORTERS LTD. e NEW 
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WHITE 
Edward 


Last Call for Fall 


Hear ye, hear ye! Now at The Greenbrier is the 
month of laughing skies and golden days. The air 
is laden with the tang and tonic of scented pines 
and mellow harvesting. And the magic of Autumn’s 
multi-colored wand has touched Greenbrier’s vast 
acreage with dabs of yellow, gold, pale and hectic 
red. 

Over and above Greenbrier’s epic beauty, the 
climate will give you zest for the best things in life— 
golf on any one of Greenbrier’s three championship 
courses—tennis on tournament courts—swimming— 
hiking — skeet —or riding along Greenbrier’s fabu- 
lous bridle paths. 

Add to this the finest food you ever tasted, 
matchless service, and the Greenbrier over-all hos- 
pitality and gaiety, and you have a picture of 
Autumn’s golden days at The Greenbrier. Rates but 
$19.00 per day per person, meals included. 


* 
(tht tia America’s Smartest and Gayest Resort 


SULPHUR SPRINGS, WEST VIRGINIA 
T. Lawless, Vice-President, Eugene Voit, Manager 


Early reservations advisable. New York, 11 West 49th St.—JU 6-2225 


Chicago, 77 West Washington Street—RA 6-0625 


Washington, Continental Bldg.—RE 2642 


J 
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TRIGERE COAT, HAT AND GLOVES, ANTHONY MASCIOL! SHOES. 


THE VELVET TOUCH. Soft, plushy, velvety feel in fabrics is the new trend 
in all fashion interpretations. This coat, of Juilliard suéde, has a high 
collar and a band of biack seal, and is trimmed with black ball buttons. 


Ne TT es nat?) < mkihialine an, 
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I] pense 4 moi... 


4 mon rire...mon épaule 


la caresse de ma main... 
a moi seule... Toujours Moi. 
Et méme en mon absence 


...une légére odeur flotte 


my touch are nw 
only me Toujours Moi 
And even after | have gone 


something f me still lingers 


...demeure...la hante hauntingly... inimitably. 


...mon parfum...moi...Toujours Moi, my fragrance... m<¢ Toujours 


Toujours Moi Parfum 2.50 to 120,00 
Eau De Toilette 1.50 to 6.50 
Dusting Powder 1.65, Bath Oil 2.50 
Sachet 2.00, Soup 2.50 

Other world famous fragrances 

by Corday: Fame... Zigane... Jet. 


ANTHONY BLOTTA SUIT, IRENE HAT, DAVID EVINS SHOES, KISLAV GLOVES 


DRESSY FLANNEL. Once considered suitable only for sports wear, flannel 
has been converted to dressy suits. Town suit of yarn-dye Forstmann 
fabric has a nipped-in jacket with low neckline, a straight, slim skirt. 
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(Westear 


( | ( ) ( ) S NETTIE ROSENSTEIN DRESS AND JEWELRY, MR. JOHN HAT, DAVID EVINS SHOES, KISLAV GLOVES. 
SCULPTURED LOOK. Rich, luxurious fabrics with raised designs are 


( ) ) 4 ‘ 3 _ At much in evidence. This iridescent blue-and-green rayon faille from 
Z.. Y Onondaga makes a beautifully simple cocktail or evening dress. 


FOR HOSPITALITY TIME 





For golden hours of comfortable leisure, let 
Holiday, a handmade American glass, be your 
choice. For its crystal clarity and modern in- 
formality, Holiday has won much applause 
from those who prize something new, bright 
and practical. Men like its sturdy grip. . . its 
solid feel. Women are keen about the long- 
life, lucent durability ...so sturdy but socially 
correct. You'll find Holiday is always good 
company, from the miniature for measuring 
to the big tumbler for a tall, ice-tinkling drink. 


And available at the better stores every where. 


FOSTORIA 


FOSTORIA GLASS COMPANY + «+ + MOUNDSVILLE + WEST VIRGINIA 


MERRITT-TAYLOR SUTT, EVANS HANDBAG, DAVID EVINS SHOES, BETMAR HAT, TRIFARI JEWELRY. 








MANMADE FABRIC. Scientific know-how can make rayon look and 
| feel like wool. Would-be flannel suit of Celanese rayon, jacket 


featuring rounded lapels, patch pockets, skirt straight and slim. 
' 
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YOUR GAY ENTREE TO EUROPE 


Going to England or the Continent? For a voyage sparkling as 
French champagne, travel aboard France-Afloat! Regardless of 
which French Line accommodations you choose, you will know the 
joys of exquisite French cuisine prepared in the grand manner 
scintillating entertainment . . . staterooms of charming décor 
And, of course, cheerful service by English-speaking stewards. 
Three passenger ships of unsurpassed luxury now grace 
French Line’s Adantic fleet: the newly commissioned Liberté, 
the celebrated Jie de France and the popular De Grasse. 
Plan your voyage now while off-season rates are in effect 
And for a gay holiday en rowle, travel on France-Afloat! 


French Line, 610 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y 





French Line soilings from New York (to Plymouth and Le Havre) and mininnam one-way fores 
Liberté, October 5, October 26, November |1, November 29, December 16, Jonwary 4; 
C First Class, $330; Cabin, $210, Towist, $165 
© Other French Line offices: Beverly Hills, Boston, Chicago, ete es —_ ; We de France, October 14, October 31, November 18, December 7; First Class, $325; 
Cleveland, Halifax, Montreal, New Orleans, Philadelphia, Port- Big Fe ’ ; ° Cabin, $210; Tourist, $165 
lend, San Francisco, Seattle, Vancouver, B. C., Washington, D. C st eens De Grasse, October 4; First Class, $220; Cabin, $176 
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Informal furniture 


+ « STYLED IN KNOTTY PINE 





This den group provides a grand setting 

for the man of the house. In these knotty 

white pine pieces Habitant designers and craftsmen 

have managed to neatly combine the feeling of 

the rugged out-of-doors with good contemporary design. 
Habitant furniture for living room, dining room, bedroom, 
recreation room and youths’ room is proudly displayed 

in groups and individual pieces at leading furniture and 
department stores everywhere. Write us... we'll be glad MISS AMERICA DRESS, SLATER SHOES, RITTER FURS, MR. JOHN HAT, MYERS MAKE GLOVES. 


to send you the name of your nearest Habitant dealer. 
COBWEB WOOL. Gossamer wools are news on winter scene. 
HABITANT SHOPS INC. ¢ Bay City 44, Michigan Botany's featherweight challis in cocktail dress with boat neckline 


“THE HABITANT LINE...PERFECTION IN PINE** of satin, shirred skirt, cap sleeves. Matching jacket not shown. 





Fine Wine Begins with 
Rare Gifts of Nature... 





..but its finished 
“ by the patient 
See ome” skill of Man 





Fine wines require fine grapes. But fine grapes can’t make fine wines 
without the skilled touch of master vintners. Both are combined 
in Widmer’s to an unusual degree. For the Naples Valley District is 
among the world’s few best locations 


for -~v : ulture And the w idmer ? TINA LESER ENSEMBLE. SHOES AND HAT, KISLAV GLOVES, MONET JEWELRY 
family has been recognized for sixty 

years as among America’s most WINTER COTTON. Always practical, cotton is now year round. 
respected wine producers. Widmer’s NEW YORK STATE WiNES Young dress of yellow-and-black plaid is sleeveless with pleated 


Wine Cellars, Inc., Naples, N. Y skirt. Fitted companion jacket worn with it is of Merrimack velveteen 
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PRINCETON 
(Continued from Page 105) 


the ground,” one of the students may 
say after some preliminary sparring. 
“His images are too ethereal, I can’t 
relate them to my life.” 

“ Adonais is the vaguest poem I ever 
read,” somebody else may agree. 
“Frankly, I got the feeling Shelley 
didn’t know what he was talking about, 
himself.” 

There is general enthusiastic agree- 
ment, except perhaps for one or two 
dissenters who liked the poem but can’t 
say exactly why. Professor Stauffer lets 
the discussion run on until Shelley is on 
the verge of being dismissed once and 
for all from the annals of English 
poetry. Then he will read a few pas- 
sages from Adonais, putting a little 
emphasis on some of the familiar 
images—‘dome of many-coloured 
glass,” and so forth. As tentatively as if 
he were one of the preceptees himself, 
he will raise the question of whether or 
not the images really are vague. 

In the next hour the discussion may 
range from Shelley to Plato to campus 
politics—always brought back quickly 
and tactfully by Professor Stauffer when 
it gets too far afield. Sometime during 
the hour, one of the students is likely to 
find that he has reversed himself, and is 
contending that Shelley’s poetry is too 
concrete. At the end of the hour, or two 
hours, the students probably have de- 
cided that the essence of Adonais is 
neither concreteness nor airiness but a 
combination of the two. That is a con- 
clusion they would not have believed in, 
or cared much about, if it had been put 
to them flatly in a lecture. 

The preceptorial technique of per- 
sonal, informal student-faculty contact 
is carried further in the adviser system. 
Every student has a faculty adviser 
whom he consults informally, at either 
regular or irregular intervals. An under- 
classman’s adviser is concerned chiefly 
with plotting a course of study; the 
question of vocation is in the back- 
ground, but the immediate question is 
whether to major in History or the 
School of Public and International Af- 
fairs, whether to take Italian Painting or 
Elementary Music as an elective. A lib- 
eral-arts senior has a thesis adviser; to 
graduate from Princeton one must do a 
thesis or its equivalent in independent 
scientific work. The average history, 
English or politics thesis runs upwards 
of 25.000 words—a small book. Each 


chapter is thrashed out between senior 
and adviser, much in the manner of 
publisher and author. 

Besides preceptors and advisers, 
Princeton, like every other university, 
has its favorite lecturers—men who by 
showmanship, humor, the ability to 
make complex subjects simple, can 
compel and hold student attention. 
Some of the perennially popular Prince- 
ton lecturers are E. Harris Harbison, a 
serious, studious history lecturer with 
the gift of making the Renaissance and 
Reformation into very real things; 
Willard Thorp, whose American liter- 
ature lectures are laced with amusing 
dialect readings from the works of this 
country’s early frontier humorists; and 
Hubert N. Alyea, who gives an under- 
class course unofficially called House- 
maid's Chemistry. The course is so 
named because it is aimed at the stu- 
dents majoring in the humanities and 
social sciences, who take it to fill out 
their science requirement. Professor 
Alyea has, together with a topflight 
chemist’s scientific knowledge, a small 
boy’s delight in explosions. His lecture- 
demonstrations roar with the thermite 
reaction, and crackle with the fire- 
crackerlike pops of oxidizing nitrogen 
tri-iodide. There is never a dull moment 
in the lecture hall when Alyea holds 
forth. In the course of a term in House- 
maid's Chemistry, I distinctly remember 
seeing and hearing that thermite reac- 
tion—most spectacular of Alyea’s ef- 
fects—demonstrated at least four times. 
Every spring, Alyea’s last lecture of the 
year packs the hall to the rafters with 
stray students who aren't taking the 
course, but come to see the show. 

In history there were, until recently, 
the two famous Halls—W. P., known to 
all as Buzzer, and C. R., known as 
Beppo, whose untimely death in 1943 
was a heavy loss to Princeton. Buzzer 
Hall, a small man with a penchant for 
wearing checked vests and carrying a 
cane, lectures on modern European his- 
tory, and by all odds his favorite his- 
torical character is Giuseppe Garibaldi, 
the Italian patriot. Like Alyea’s final 
lecture, Hall's on Garibaldi was long a 
campus occasion; word got around 
each year when it was coming, and the 
lecture hall would be full. Buzzer never 
let the visitors down; he swung his 
cane, leaped onto the desk, became 
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misty-eyed and lost his voice with gen- 
uine emotion, and even upon occasion 
threw chalk at the ceiling—like Gari- 
baldi, the very picture of defiance. 
Buzzer no longer gives the course that 
includes Garibaldi, but by popular de- 
mand he put on the lecture informally 
last year. No one was surprised when 
the house was packed. 

Beppo Hall, like Buzzer, was a small 
dynamic man. His subject was Amer- 
ican democracy, and while he was a 
steadfast defender of free enterprise, his 
most impassioned lectures were severe 
critiques of the post-Civil War captains 
of American industry. Sometimes the 
scions of these captains would be taking 
his course at the time. 

“Henry Clay Frick,” Beppo might 
thunder, “used all his power and ruth- 
lessness to crush the eminently justified 
Homestead Strike.” 

In the back row, Henry Clay Frick I 
would grin and pat a yawn—or, per- 
haps, take a note along with the rest. 


THE SMILING BEAN 


The ultimate guide, philosopher and 
friend of Princeton students is the Dean 
of the College. Because he presides, 
with the assistance of the Undergrad- 
uate Council, over disciplinary matters, 
the dean is likely to know best the most 
wayward rather than the most conven- 
tionally promising students; neverthe- 
less a great dean like Christian Gauss, 
who held the position for twenty years, 
can be far more than the gentle con- 
science of the bad boys. Shrewd of 
glance, slow of speech, a mild twinkle in 
the blue eyes behind his pince-nez, 
Christian Gauss ruled offenders with a 
light hand, but he knew how to hand 
out a stiff sentence and make the victim 
like him. Gauss was more than a dean 
too; as a modern-languages professor 
he was a great teacher; he had, and has, 
the ability to communicate enthusiasm. 
He is frequently mentioned as the chief 
stimulator and nourisher of the extraor- 
dinary group of literary talents that 
blossomed in Princeton around 1917— 
F. Scott Fitzgerald, John Peale Bishop 
and Edmund Wilson among them. It 
was Dean Gauss more than anyone else 
who set up Princeton’s creative-arts 
program in music, sculpture and litera- 
ture. 

Gauss was called the Smiling Dean, 
but his smile was less a grin than a 
twinkle. It was seldom broad. In 1945, 
when he retired, Princeton showed its 
appreciation and affection by giving 
him the honorary title of Dean of 
Alumni, though he isn’t an alumnus— 
he is a University of Michigan man. 

The new Dean, Francis R. B. Godol- 
phin, is fairly typical of the younger, 
postwar deans of American universi- 
ties. A Princeton graduate in classics, 
“Frisco” Godolphin was a leading 
Princeton lecturer on Greek and Roman 
philosophy and literature until 1942. 
He was one of that thoughtful and 
scholarly quartet of afternoon coffee 
drinkers hymned in the students’ Faculty 
Song (the others were Whitney J. Oates 
of the Classics department, the late Asher 
Hinds of English, and T. M. Greene, 
now of Yale’s philosophy staff): 


HOLIDAY, O¢ 


Here's to Princeton's aesthetic band 
Making culture's final stand: 

In the Balt they all convene, 

Hinds, Godolphin, Oates and Greene. 


In the war, Frisco Godolphin became 
a man of violent action; as a Marine 
Corps captain serving as liaison be- 
tween Marine aircraft and ground 
troops, he made several assault land- 
ings. Back in Princeton, Godolphin 
found himself suddenly in the shoes of 
the revered Dean Gauss. His job now 
was presiding over the more practical 
aspects of campus life—weaknesses of 
the flesh rather than flights of the spirit. 
Square-jawed and forthright, he has 
proved to be a popular dean, a little 
stricter and less kid-gloved than his dis- 
tinguished predecessor, but considered 
eminently fair. 

The kind of faculty Princeton needs 
for its intimate, personal educational 
method must be high on both quantity 
and quality, and that, of course, means 
a lot of money. The university lives on 
its comparatively modest endowment of 
$46,000,000 plus alumni contributions; 
the annual tuition of $600, at normal 
postwar enrollment of nearly 3000, 
provides a third of the income. One of 
Dodds’ big jobs is keeping the money 
coming in; he, the trustees, and most 
other people associated with Princeton 
want to avoid state support at all costs. 
Their position is that while there is a 
place for state-supported institutions, 
complete independence is necessary for 
Princeton’s kind of education. Com- 
paratively speaking, academic Prince- 
ton is also free of the heavy hand of its 
benefactors. The alumni are loud and 
articulate about football policy, but on 
educational policy their general atti- 
tude is, happily, “hands off.” 

For all that, faculty members are not 
too handsomely paid; full professors 
get a minimum of $7000, associate pro- 
fessors $5000, instructors, $3000. This 
scale is respectable, but not proof 
against raiders who will offer a top man 


an unusually high figure although their 
own average scale may be lower than 
Princeton's. Top-flight men resist such 
blandishments for various reasons. One 
of them answered recently, “So far as I 
know, Princeton is the only university 
of the top rank where undergraduate 
teaching is given attention equal to 
othér considerations.”’ Other considera- 
tions, of course, are research and pro- 
duction of scholarly books. Every uni- 
versity wants its faculty members to 
write learned books and make reputa- 
tions in the world of scholarship, and 
Princeton is no exception. A teacher 
who only teaches and never studies, 
most authorities believe, will eventually 
stagnate. 

Because of the rarity of high-class 
“teacher-scholars’—men who excel in 
both fields—some great American uni- 
versities have virtually two faculties: a 
primarily teaching faculty for the under- 
graduate school, and a primarily schol- 
arship faculty for the graduate school. 
Princeton holds out for the teacher- 
scholar. It is this emphasis on balance 
that draws high-grade faculty men to 
Princeton and keeps them there. 


THE STUDENT SIDE 


The articulate undergraduates usu- 
ally see the teacher-scholar issue in a 
more one-sided way. They want stimu- 
lating teachers, and fail to see the long- 
term importance of scholarship. Ac- 
cordingly, there are loud student wails 
whenever a popular young instructor is 
dropped, apparently for weakness on 
the scholarship side. The students argue: 
Why should the Ph.D. degree be a vir- 
tual union card for faculty promotion? 

The case of John Hite was the biggest 
recent cause celebre in the controversy. 
Hite was an English instructor, ex- 
tremely popular with undergraduates, 
who specialized in the modern Amer- 
ican novel. Although in his middle 
thirties, he had never worked for a 
Ph.D., and showed no signs of being 
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about to begin. He believed that a good 
teacher need not be so formal a scholar, 
and did not scruple to make himself a 
test case for his theory. When, in the 
spring of 1949, Hite found that Prince- 
ton was not renewing his contract, he 
made public appeals for support—a 
letter to the Princetonian, a talk on the 
campus radio station, one to the Under- 
graduate Council. The university ac- 
cused him of stooping to the exploita- 
tion of undergraduate opinion. Finally 
his request for a hearing before the 
Board of Trustees was turned down by 
President Dodds on administrative 
grounds, and Hite dropped from the 
Princeton scene. The teacher-scholar 
idea survived the row in good con- 
dition. The ideal Princeton professor 
is still somewhere between a young man 
with a crew haircut given to playing 
tennis with the boys, and a high-powered 
research genius from the Institute for 
Advanced Study. 

The Institute, though no part of the 
university, can’t be ignored in a consid- 
eration of intellectual Princeton. Stand- 
ing two miles south of the center of 
town, Fuld Hall looks rather like a 
county grade school with its Georgian 
red brick, and white cupola with four- 
faced clock. But the students and fac- 
ulty of this school are men like J. 
Robert Oppenheimer, Albert Einstein, 
long-time emeritus, T. S. Eliot and 
Arnold Toynbee. Endowed in 1930 by 
the Bamberger department-store fam- 
ily, the Institute is a special research 
center divided into three schools: 
Mathematics, Humanistic studies, and 
Economics and Politics. One of the big- 
gest current projects is the building of 
an enormous new electronic computer, 
under the direction of Dr. John von 
Neumann; when it is finished, this ma- 
chine is expected to compute faster than 
Harvard's Mark III or 1.B.M.’s huge 
calculator. It is said, too, though not by 
Doctor von Neumann, that it will be 
able to beat any other existing calcu- 
lator at chess. 


THE AURA OF INTELLECT 


The university can claim that Doctor 
Einstein cuts a charming figure as he 
strolls the town and campus, but it can- 
not claim Doctor Einstein or any other 
Institute members as part of the univer- 
sity faculty. The Institute began its life 
in 1933 on the university campus and 
its faculty often collaborates with the 
faculty of the university in specific 
seminars and projects, but there is no 
administrative connection betwen the 
two schools. Yet tne fact that Einstein, 
Oppenheimer and the others are asso- 
ciated with Princeton in the public mind 
may help keep the university on its 
intellectual toes. 

If the world of teacher-scholars and 
liberal arts were everything, Princeton 
would not be the baffling and fascinat- 
ing paradox that it is. It is still possible, 
though less possible than it once was, 
for a young man of average intelligence 
and no particular intellectual inclina- 
tions to get through while having no 
more than a nodding acquaintance 
with the academic world. Even given 


the intellectual inclinations, there are 
times when the distractions are irresist- 
ible. It is practically impossible to 
study, for example, during Princeton's 
long, warm, sensuous spring after- 
fioons, You look up from your book 
and out the window. In the courtyard 
some are sun-bathing on the grass, 
others are passing with tennis rackets. 
If it is evening, a few bars of music 
drift through the soft air. The tennis 
courts, the lawn in front of Nassau 
Hall, the little outdoor bar behind the 
Princeton Inn, all beckon. 

The social life has many centers. For 
some, the centers are New York and 
Philadelphia; the Friday-afternoon 
scene at the Princeton Junction station 
is always a gay one, as the better-heeled 
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students prepare for a week-end tear. 
(The milk trains Sunday night present a 
sadder scene.) For more, the normal 
center is the Nassau Tavern in Palmer 
Square, better known as the Nass. 
Here, almost any Saturday night, un- 
dergraduates with dates, or with designs 
on others’ dates, can gather in the small 
upstairs bar or in a larger downstairs 
room with round, much-initialed 
wooden tables. But the Yankee Doodle 
Tap Room, downstairs, is sacrosanct; 
it is strictly stag. There is a huge mural 
by Norman Rockwell over the bar, 
depicting Yankee Doodle riding into a 
town identifiable as Princeton except 
that it looks as if it came out of Tom 
Jones. The students sit around the big 
tables in the Tap Room, a pitcher or 
two of beer handy, and gossip or sing 
songs. 

Other centers of extracurricular life 
are the nonathletic student organiza- 
tions, such as the Triangle Club, which 
puts on a musical comedy every year 
and takes it on a gala Christmastime 
tour of Eastern and Midwestern cities; 
the Theatre Intime, a more serious- 
minded theatrical troupe, which, back 
in the early thirties, once had James 
Stewart, Myron McCormick, José 
Ferrer and Joshua Logan as members; 
the various campus publications such as 
the Tiger (humor), the Sovereign (gen- 
eral articles) and the Lit (self-explana- 
tory); and about one hundred other 
organizations to every taste, ranging all 
the way from the Nassau Literary and 
Fox-Hunting Society to the Daily 
Princetonian. The “Prince” is in an 
enviable position; because of its mo- 
nopoly on daily campus journalism, it 
is able to retain top campus prestige 
and still be, most years, the voice of 
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(Continued from Page 132) 
campus radicalism. But don’t mistake; 
the broadsides and manifestoes of the 
“Prince” are generally on campus 
rather than national topics. The student 
urge to revolt, as expressed through 
the “Prince” and elsewhere, is gener- 
ally spent on local issues. Even during 
the thirties, Prospect Street was a 
more vital issue on the campus than, 
say, communism. 

In fact, Prospect Street has been an 
issue at Princeton for generations. 
Architecturally, it might have happened 
in any well-to-do suburb. It begins at 
the Gothic arch of '79 Hall and ends 
with a cluster of modest little yellow- 
stucco faculty houses. Between, you go 
past the white dome of the Observatory 
to a series of buildings as self-con- 
sciously varied as the hats of a group of 
ladies at a luncheon party. Some emu- 
late the college dormitories; some have 
porches and gables galore like fancy 
Forest Hills; one has a huge-columned 
colonial facade; a few merely look like 
oversized dwellings. They are the upper- 
class eating clubs, and the observer, 
having perhaps heard that they stand 
in an order of social prestige, might 
suppose that their prestige was related 
to their grandness. It is not; it is de- 
termined by an esoteric internal magic. 

Roughly speaking, Princeton's clubs 
occupy the same position as Greek- 
letter fraternities (abolished at Prince- 
ton in the last century) on other college 
campuses. Elections are held in sopho- 
more year, and, although much of the 
adolescent mumbo jumbo of secrecy 
and snobbism has been cut down in 
recent years, choice of and by a club 
remains an important factor in the 
social life of the undergraduate. Very 
few club members live at the clubs, but 
all of them eat there through their upper- 
class years, and the varying prestige of 
clubs accurately follows an over-all and 
rigid pattern. Ivy Club generally picks 
the socially elite; Cap and Gown, cam- 
pus doers; Tiger, athletes; Cottage, re- 
fined hell raisers; Colonial, Stork Club- 
bers; Quadrangle, a mixture of literati 
and athletes, and so on. In spite of the 
fact that recent years have seen 100 per 
cent of the sophomore class elected to 
some club or other, the club caste sys- 
tem still causes some havoc and heart- 
break among sophomores. Roommates 
are occasionally torn from roommates, 
students are stung with a feeling of in- 
feriority when they fail to make the club 
that Uncle Oswald or Cousin Beckwith 
made. In a taut little microcosm, the 
club system has most of the flaws of the 
fraternity system to which Princeton 
men incline to feel superior. 


¢LUB PROS AND CONS 


Apart from this near strangle hold 
on undergraduate social life, the worst 
thing about the clubs is their tendency 
to emphasize the country-club side of 
Princeton at the expense of the great- 
university side. 

“Tis better to have gone and 
loafed,” a president of Princeton is 
supposed to have said back at the turn 
of the century, “than never to have 
gone at all.” 


No modern president Avould have 
anything to do with that sentiment, but 
in general, the clubs foster it or some- 
thing like it. Many Princetonians think 
the club system is in part bad, but few 
know what to do about it. Why doesn’t 
the university abolish the clubs by 
fiat, as it did Greek-letter fraternities 
in the last century? The answer is that 
it has no alternative facilities for upper- 
class eating. Defenders of the present 
system say: “Life is like that.” The 
more realistic members of the opposi- 
tion are inclined to view the clubs as 
Princeton’s hair shirt, and argue: “If 
we can’t buy them out, let’s improve 
them and learn to live with them.” 

Be it hastily said in behalf of the 
clubs that they are the scene and center 
of nonacademic Princeton's most char- 
acteristic and delightful event, spring 
Houseparties. If the university under 
normal circumstances may be con- 
sidered a more or less monastic place— 
no girls, no student automobiles—then 
Houseparty week end, usually the 
first week end in May, is the exception 
that proves the rule. It is, certainly, the 
exception to various specific campus 
rules: the rule against bars in the clubs, 
the rule against girls spending the night 
in the clubs, the automobile rule. The 
girls—upwards of five hundred of 
them—sleep, rather uncomfortably, on 
cots set up in club dormitories. A maid 
or two has been engaged to help milady 
with her toilet. The frolic begins on Fri- 
day afternoon and continues until Sun- 
day evening, and it’s always beautiful 
spring weather. Ask any Princeton man 
and he will tell you that the weather is 
always good for Houseparties. 

Imagine yourself an incognito visi- 
tor at a Houseparty week end, or pos- 
sibly a chaperon at one of the clubs. 
(Each club invites a young couple to be 
chaperons, being careful to select 
people who will not take their duties 
too seriously.) By midafternoon Fri- 
day, the whole town suddenly blossoms 
with straw hats, shiny convertibles, and 
pretty girls in summer dresses. 

Festivities begin, let’s say, with a 
small party in somebody's campus 
room. There are such parties every- 
where; as you walk across the campus, 
there is a stir and a surge from a second- 
story window in one dormitory, and 
the unexpected tinkle of a girl's laugh- 
ter from another. At your party, the 
seniors and juniors present wear their 
white beer jackets, and a few are so 
pleased with their straw hats that they 
keep them on. As a special favor, some 
of the upperclassmen have presented 
beer jackets to their girls. The girls wear 
them proudly, if not stylishly. Someone 
stops in from across the hall to borrow 
some ice, and the two parties merge. 

Later, after supper at the club, your 
group decides to drive down to Car- 
negie Lake for a row. You rent boats 
for a couple of hours, allowing time to 
get back for the formal dance later. 
When you have drifted around the lake 
awhile, suddenly a musical shriek comes 
across the water. Word spreads that the 
football captain's blonde from Vassar 
has fallen into the lake; Houseparties 
are under way for fair. 
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The formal Friday-night dance at 
the clubs begins around eleven, and 
never really ends. The clubs operate 
bars on an each-man-his-own-bottle 
basis. The parties are on their honor to 
remain within bounds, and they do; the 
campus proctors stay oft Prospect 
Street according to a “gentleman's 
agreement.” After midnight, visiting is 
in order, and with seventeen clubs to 
visit, no one need suffer from lack of 
variety. Each club has its own band; 
a few have two bands that alternate, 
Word gets around, perhaps, that the 
hottest jazz is at Cap; or if you want to 
dance, Vaughn Monroe may be offering 
smoother fare at Tower or Dial. Dawn 
over Prospect Street discovers horns 
honking, couples shouting to each other 
from one side to the other, couples 
wandering out into the gray, predawn 
mist, and even a few indefatigable 
couples still dancing. 


MEMORY LANE 


There are classes as usual on Satur- 
day morning, but attendance that day 
is poor; instructors make a point of not 
covering the term’s most vital material 
just then. The rest of Saturday morning 
is probably devoted to catching up on 
sleep, but at noon, Houseparties are in 
full tilt again, with each club conduct- 
ing its own beer picnic somewhere in 
the outlying woods and fields. On 
Saturday afternoon there are various 
athletic events, of which by far the most 
popular is the boat race on the lake. 

After that, Houseparties begin to 
taper off. There are informal dances at 
the clubs on Saturday night, ending at 
midnight, partly because of local blue 
laws but partly because the pace is at 
last beginning to tell. On Sunday there 
are no organized activities. Both Prince- 
ton Borough and Princeton Township 
are now dry on Sundays, so the happy 
dichotomy of authority which used to 
send throngs to the terrace of the Prince- 
ton Inn to sip cool juleps and Collinses 
no longer exists. But the beverage bar- 
rier does not detract from the satisfac- 
tion of the scene back of the Inn, of 
looking over the new green grass of the 
golf course toward the towers of the 
Graduate College, watching the sun set 
on the few hardy golfers getting in their 
week-end rounds, Houseparties or no. 
Boys in beer jackets and straw hats, 
girls in beer jackets over colorful sum- 
mer cottons spot the lawn around. It’s 
a wonderful, enchanted moment, the 
way a senior wants his girl to remember 
Princeton. 

Who goes to Princeton? For many 
years it has been widely considered a 
rich man’s college, and there is a certain 
truth in the statement; there are a good 
many rich mtn’s sons there. But the 
trend is in the opposite direction, and 
current admissions figures show that 
the trend has gone a long way. In the 
most recent class to be admitted to 
Princeton, just under 40 per cent are 
either on scholarship, or are working 
to pay part or all of their expenses. 
Furthermore, the preponderance of 
Eastern prep-school boys is not so great 
as it once was; 36 per cent of the most 

(Continued on Page 136) 
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(Continued from Page 134) 
recent class came from high schools, 
and forty-six states were represented. 

This broadened admissions policy is 
not the only postwar change. Physically, 
the face of Princeton has been changed 
chiefly by two new buildings: the big 
Dillon Gymnasium replacing the old 
gym which burned during the war, and 
the $6,000,000 Firestone Library, which 
looks like a modern factory done in 
collegiate style, but which from a func- 
tional standpoint is superb. In addition, 
the war had an immediate, temporary, 
but devastating effect on life at Prince- 
ton. As a result of the G. I. Bill, enroll- 
ment shot up from its old level of 2400 
to a 1946 peak of 3600. Princeton 
bulged with the housing squeeze; 
wartime barracks on the polo field be- 
came apartments, and even one of the 
campus dormitories, Brown Hall, was 
converted into quarters for married 
veterans. For two centuries, it is to be 
presumed, no girl had ever slept in a 
Princeton dormitory. The enrollment 
rise meant, too, that the quality of 
teaching suffered; precepts grew to the 
outside limit of twelve. In this new, 
teeming Princeton of 1946 and 1947, 
customs and traditions changed; fresh- 
man “dinks” went out, old customs 
like the Cane Spree (a nocturnal fresh- 
man-sophomore free-for-all marked 
chiefly by the tearing off of clothes) 
came to be regarded as too childish. 
Senior singing, the class gathered on 
the steps of Nassau Hall on spring 
evenings, singing old favorites, college 
and time-honored pop tunes alike, has 
fallen into de-emphasis with the new or- 
der. Perhaps it’s too patly sentimental 
for a more earnest generation, perhaps 
too time-consuming in a period rushing 
toward final exams, but older alumni 
will mark its deterioration with an un- 
abashed tear or two of happy, sorrow- 
ful memory. 

Commencement—what with acceler- 
ated programs—came to be a casual 
occasion taking place at odd times of 
the year, rather than a full-scale aca- 
demic rite in mid-June. 


BACK TO NASSAU HALL 


These changes temporarily shortened 
the distance between Princeton and the 
main trade route, but it is lengthening 
again now. The inrush of veterans is 
over; the enrollment has dropped 
back to 3200, and is on its way to a 
permanent postwar level of near 2800. 
If the war and the veteran influence 
made the students generally more 
serious than formerly, that trend is now 
being counteracted by a faint trace of 
the hell-raising spirit of the twenties. 
To the vast delight of those fanatically 
loyal alumni who support it, Princeton 
is becoming its old, unique, paradoxical 
self again. 

Nothing typifies this return to normal 
better than alumni reunions, which 
stopped entirely during the war, and 
now go on again with their full zest 
and color, on the June week end before 
Commencement. The alumni come to 
town Friday night or Saturday, from 
near and far; there are always a few 
who claim to have come from Buna, 
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Pago Pago or Shanghai, and authenti- 
cated arrivals from California are 
commonplace. Every “five-year” 
class—five, ten, fifteen, twenty or 
twenty-five years out—has a “major” 
reunion, which means that the members 
make an extra effort to be present. Re- 
unions are held in quarters around 
town; the older classes get the more 
dignified clubs, public mansions and 
auditoriums, while the younger classes 
generally set up huge tents on the 
university’s playing fields. Friday 
night's activities at the older reunions 
may include a dinner with a few 
speeches, while in the tents, the fare is 
usually confined to sandwiches, and 
barrel after barrel of beer. 


THE BIG P-RADE 


Picture the scene on those playing 
fields of a reunion Friday night. Every- 
one is in costume. Perhaps your class is 
masquerading as a brightly striped 
Princeton tiger, complete with tail; or 
as an automobile, with front and rear 
license plates. One class tent features a 
hot-jazz band, another presents com- 
edy acts by the class wits; you wander 
from tent to tent, accepting invitations 
to have a beer. There is no fear of em- 
barrassing encounters, for everyone 
wears a prominent tag with his name on 
it. The only question is whether it will 
be noticed that you take a peek at a 
man’s lapel before you give him a 
hearty, “How are you, Joe? Haven't 
seen you since our tenth!”’ In the gar- 
ish June evening, it is all gay, beery, 
ridiculous, and slightly wonderful. 

Saturday brings the P-Rade and 
Yale baseball game. The P-Rade is a 
procession of the classes in full regalia; 
wives, encouraged to stay at home 
Friday night, now appear; and the 
children fall in line with their fathers. 
It begins at Nassau Hall and passes 
through °79 Arch at the head of Pros- 
pect Street, proceeds along the street 
between the clubs, then into University 
Field, the ball park, and all the way 
around in front of the cheering on- 
lookers. First comes the 25th-year 
class, followed by the “Old Guard,” 
the older alumni, whose uniform is a 
conservative ensemble of straw hat, 
white flannel trousers and dark coat, 
and who often ride in automobiles, 
honored by “locomotive” cheers from 
each section of the bleachers. The old- 
est alumnus usually rides in solitary 
splendor in the back of a huge car. 
As the P-Rade proceeds, the younger 
classes come by; they, too, are some- 


“times motorized, but their vehicle is 


more likely to be the town fire engine, 
rented for the occasion. Each class car- 
ries a huge descriptive piacard : “Thirsty 
Firsty,” “Fighting Fifth,” “Terrible 
Tenth,” or “Class of Nineteen so-and- 
so: Average Number of Progeny Per 
Man, 6.8; Average Annual Income 
Per Man, $12,836; Results From Re- 
liable Polls.” (It would be hard to pin 
down those reliable polls.) After the 
P-Rade has ended with the graduating 
senior class, and everyone has a seat in 
the stands or on the grass around the 
field, there is a rendition of Old Nas- 
sau, led with acrobatic vigor from a 
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spot just behind second base by 
Lamb Heyniger, an alumnus who has 
been doing this for years. The ball 
game then proceeds until the rain 
comes. (It always rains in the seventh 
inning, but nobody cares too much ex- 
cept the players and a few die-hard 
fans.) After that, reunions are on their 
own; Saturday night at the tents is 
Friday night over again, except that the 
crowd is swelled by late arrivals. 

But what a difference there is in 
Princeton, only two days after re- 
unions! That is Commencement day; 
stands and rows of chairs are set up on 
the lawn in front of Nassau Hall, and 
the seats are crowded with the families, 
friends and sweethearts of the graduat- 
ing seniors. The seniors, wearing their 
rented caps and gowns as awkwardly 
as schoolboys crammed for the first 
time into tuxedos, sit in a group facing 
a platform set up over the steps where, 
the night before, Senior Singing has 
beén held for the last time. The June 
sun spills down through the trees onto 
a full-scale pompous academic proces- 
sion, moving up the aisle toward the 
platform, with President Dodds at the 
end. There is an invocation, the award 
of honorary degrees, an address or 
two. The address visitors most often 
remember is the Latin Salutatory, made 
by one of the leading seniors. The 
speaker reads along in what one pre- 
sumes to be perfect Latin, and then sud- 
denly all the seniors laugh, in a body. 

The speaker has cracked a joke. The 
seniors’ secret is that they have been 
following the text in a paper, distrib- 
uted only to them, which tells just 
where the joke comes. The laugh 
spreads quickly through the bleachers 
as the visitors take in the arch little 
academic comedy. 

A few minutes later, the seniors file 
past Dr. Dodds, are spoken to briefly 
and individually in Latin, touch a 
token diploma, and are Princeton 
graduates. 

Commencement is the crowning 
ritual of Princeton the great univer- 
sity—an exact opposite of reunions, so 
recently over that beer barrels and tent 
pegs still litter the playing fields. Take 
the two together, put them in their 
setting, and you have an epitome of the 
paradox that is Princeton. THE END 
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